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, m THE EARLY DAYS OF DEMOCRACY. 

/The._.Chartist Demonstration, 184S, The-Chartists were a bodj' of Englis: 
ncn'.wjio,- jn'1838, issued a Charter demandit^ parliamentary rights for tl 
bmmoh-.people. In, 1848 the Chartists 'formed a huge procession' {part ,■ 
vJrich; is';shown ,in ,this picture, dra\vn at the Time) on Kenningtori Comme. 
htending to inarchrto the House of Commons. Dut the procession was n( 
dlbwed to, cross Aycsfmmster Bridge, and after this the Chartist ihovemc’ 
lied'oull '.'■Since that time the people liave gained all the rights, \vorth havin 
'f that "the Chartists demanded. 
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PREFACE 

iTHlS ts’thc tWrd of ji^serics’of four books, covering 
'complete course in liistorj^for children between the nge: 
.■of eleven''ahd‘fifteen, nnd amplifying the work alread) 
laccompUshcd in the Junior Headway Histories. • 

-■ The object of the course is the study of the stor)'- ol 
Britain ‘and the Empire in dose relationship with tht 
jhisfory of Europe and the rest of the World. Book 1 
'deals with the Middle Ages, while Book II covers thcperioe 
from 7485 ro 7789. This division .affords time ant: 
opportunity in Book III for that fuller treatment of ihi 
nineteenth century, which is so vital to the needs of present- 
day children. Book IV serves as a revision of the pre- 
ceding work from 1 485 onward, in the form of a story oi 
the growth and development of the Empire of which tht 
children arc about to become citizens. 

,'•1' The books are plentifull)'^ supplied with time charts, 
pictures, and maps ; for the use of illustration must alwajt 
be a most important factor in history teaching. The maps 
have been specially prepared to cover the periods of historj 
dealt'With^' as-they are not to be found in the children’^ 
atlases^ but, since they are intended as additional maps, all 
'usefs;of the^books are urged to supplement them by the 
constant use of the atlas and particularly of its orographical 
maps. 

' ’^A variety of exercises has been attached to each chapter, 
and ’In franilng these cscfciscs the atithors, while not 
‘neglecting.the requirements of the Individual worker, have 
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paid '.special attention to suggestions for group m ■ 
believing, as they do, from long experience as teacher 
of histoj*)’', that such group studies should play an imp^ortai 
part in the history work of boys and girls from the age c 
eleven. 
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=r- Chapter I -r= 
INTRODUCTION 



YOU arc goin^ to read in this book, about the history of 
the last tyo years. It is one of the most wonderful periods 
in history*, because nrore changes have taken place in this 
period of a century and a half than occurred in any rime 
before it. It is also one of the most interesting, because 
it brings us right up to the stoiy of the times in which we 
ourselves live. This period began with a great revolution 
and ended with a great war. The revolution was the 
French Rc\’oUn!on which broke out in 1789. This is 
very important because, as you will see, it affected not 
only France but all the other countries of Europe, and had 
the most important results everywhere in the years that 
followed. The great war was tlic w-ar of 1914-18, 
in which all the most important countries of the world 
fought. It was the most terrible war in U\e history of the 
world. It has also had more tremendous results than any 
of the earlier wars, because it affected every nation in the 
world in all kinds of ways. '\STry do we call this period 
the Days of Democracy ? The word ” democracy " really 
means the rule of the people. In the earlier books you 
have read about times when government was in the hands 
of kings, of great landowners or of wealthy merchants. 
Ncra*, when the French people in 1789 rc%*oItcd against 
their nilcrs they claimed that the great mass of the people 
should hold as much power as those few who had held 
it alone before. This idea spread through France and 
beyond to all tlie countries of Europe and all parts of the 
crvilised world. Each nation took up the crj’ and claimed 
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the same rights. The people ever}r9ifhere;had;‘aT'ar'|f% 
to gain these rights, and the stoiy of theit- .strugglelfor^^^^ 
a large part of the history of the period we ark tp]stuQ|i; 
Gradually in many countries the people gained, a-^Haretn" 
the government and many other ' rights, such; health/ 
conditions of work and reasonable hours of labbti/{eduC£if 
tion for everyone and better housing conditioris. t;Thi/;is 
one part of the stor)^ you will read of in this book. ' Ahbthk 
part is the wonderful change that has come, abdutfihith 
methods of travel and communication. This hasTrough 
the different countries of the world into closer tout-h yit| 
one another than they ever were before, and has led'-to.-thi 


spread of European ideas and methods of goverhmfehtftc 
the most distant parts of the world, such as Japanj/Ghmi 
and India. - 

This period is rather difficult to divide into 'pafts 
We have divided the earlier periods by the reigns of king' 
and queens. This was the best way, because the Gomifl^ 
of a new king or queen did make a change in hisfory 
But we cannot do this for our present period, first, becausi 


v' kings and queens become less important as the, power b 
•dhe people increases, -^and secondly, because in the.hisfoi^ 
of pur own country one reign, that of ^ueen Yictqria 
.'.filled a period of sixty-four years, lasting from d^S/y/n 
4 ,i^pi.; . So we shall divide. our subject according/;;^ 
..the various. important changes and developments as, die] 


Chaptct'^ 2 

^'.THE FRENCH REVOLUTION - ,1 - 


■' V THE STATES-GBNERAL 
WHENi-the French Revotutlon broke out in 1789, 
Louis XVl'was King. He was quite a kind and pleasant 
man, but he was not great enough to be the leader of a 
nation tn the dlfTiculties which the French people had to 
face at this time. For the French Revolution was different 
'from the revolutions of which you have read in the history 
of our own land, such as the '* Bloodless Rc\'o)utjon *’ of 
’1688 and the Industrial Revolution of Che second half 
of the eighteenth century, and it was much more terrible. 
It started quietly enough, but it soon led to the most 
horrible bloodshed. It brought about changes in methods 
"of government and conditions of life of the people. It 
led to a long war between France and most of the other 
important states of Europe. It ended by bringing about 
Sa different state of things in Europe from that which had 
existed before, 

' ' iForj.tbis great revolution there were several causes. 
France’ had spent so much money in the w.ars of the 
eighteenth century, that she could not pay her way. So 
the King'and*- his ministers tried to find ne:\v ways of 
'raising taxes. Now this was not easj^ because of the way 
,lht taxes had up till then been raiacd. Almost .all of them 
fclLOa tbc lower classes. In France at that time there 
iWcrc.four grc-it classes of people — the clergy, the nobility,' 
the middle class and the peasants. The Church owned 
about one-fifth of tlie ioil of France, and the clergy lived 
•3 
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Louis XVI (1774-1793)- Count Mirabeau (1749-1791).''! 

THE KING AND A GEEAT PARLIAMENTARY LEADER IN'.THE;; 
EARIA'- DAYS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


on the proceeds. The nobility had no power in’jtM 
government and were not allowed to trade. So mbst 
of them lived at the Court of the King at Versaillesi'/and 
drew their wealth from the land worked by the; peas^t's) 
The middle class, mostly merchants, possessed ;{'grekt 
wealth, though they did not own much land. Thdy-Were 
: not. allowed , to go into the army or navyj ani-mdstljr 
: became lawyers and judges, IKe peasants ,were;:ryehy 
sdpwn-trociden, and it was reckoned that about'.fourrfijFtB 
iOTa' peasant’s, ■■income. was taken up in paying taxeSi.^s.^V;^; 

' ..There, were several kinds of taxes. ’ They, were hhi.sed 
"jphdand, income^ goods and from the head of.eachrfamij)^: 
.>:Th.e;' most hated - w a tax oh salt,, used greatly ,'hy.. ^ 
, pporyfdr preserving, food, called the,-“ GabelIe.” ; .Another 
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i>ijfden"on file peasants tyas the demand that the)-- should 
ghV’their'labour for so many days a year for the repairing of 
bridges anti roads. This was called the “ corvee.’* These 
tnxes> were collected and these demands made hy the 
" Intehdants," who were the officers of the central govern- 
ment in the various local districts. It was their business 
to see chat all these dues were collected and handed over 
to die Government to pay for the cxpenscis of the country. 
But .ifter all die enormous cost of the wars, these taxes 
did not produce enough. 

You will see, then, that the people of France were 
divided into classes, of which tvro (the nobilit)^ and clerg)) 
had most rights, a third (the middle class) had a 
few rights, and a fourth (the peasants) had none. The 
government was in the hands of the King, who was helped 
by various officials, But the people did not sh.tre in the 
government. Every new minister of die King who tried 
10 get more money, in order to save France from banJe- 
rupic)*, could only suggest that the nobles should pay a 
share of the taxation. The tioblcs would not pay, and so 
another method had to be tried. At liut the King decided 
to call a parliament, made up of the representatives of 
the clerg}’, lords and commons. Such a parliament was 
hailed the Statcs-Gcncraf, because it was made up of the 
three estates just mentioned. You will remember tlut 
such a body had not met in France since 1614. When 
it met 10 i 789, therefore, nobody knew how such a meeting 
should be carried on. 

'•r The three parts of the Staics-Gcncral met in 
separate rooms and voted as separate bodies. So, if 
Ihe- clergy and nobility voted in favour of a awtain 
measure and the Third Estate or Commons against 
irh the Third Estate was defeated by two to one. 

- ^ UJ.lIt— :» 
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How the Third Estate demanded that 'the three estates 
should all meet as one body, so that they could vote all 
together, instead of separately. As tlie Third Estate was 
equal in numbers (600) to the other two put together 
(300 each), this meant that the Third Estate would have 
some hope of getting its will done. The Third Estate' 
also took an oath that they would not separate until they 
had invented a new method of government. Because thhy 
agreed to this as they were gathered together in a building, 
used as a tennis-court near their meeting-place, this 'is 
known as the “ Oath of the Tennis-court.” This was the 
real beginning of the French Revolution. The cler^ and 
nobility then joined the commons, and they all went slowly 
on with the w'ork of making a new system of government. ' 

"THE RIGHTS OF MAN” 

While they %vere spending time doing this, the poor 
people of Paris took matters into their own hands. They 
could not wait for things to happen gradually and quietly, 
for they were short of food, and thought they could frighted 
the Government into doing something to better their 
condition. So the mob marched on to the state prison 
called' the Bastille, and captured it. It only had seven 
prisoners in it, but the mob hated it as the sign of the 
tyranny under which they lived. Later in the year^i 789 
the women of Paris marched to Versailles and brought back” 
the King and the Queen and their little son with them to 
Paris. They supposed that wherever the royal family 
was, there bread would be also, and they called the royal 
family “ the baker, the baker’s wife and the baker’s boy,” 
From tliis moment the States-General met in Paris. ' > 
You will see, then, that the Revolution Lad two sides. 
‘One was connected wdth a change in government and, a 
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-■The VKnyrv in lUe lores^round O e cutratico to Uie out^r court ami tlie 

IbfoVfti ciiiins ol live drawhrWgc, whkli was cut down Tlic lUmi le itself ts 
“la tie bs^kgrouod ^otKe that «!« clrrliam arc l>ciai; helped b)- joJdicrs. 
•, who 1»aJ desertw! from ttie guards in Ihirla. 
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\^'OjrEN MARCHING TO VERSAJELES, OCTOBER 5, 

■ •.-'' .-V, 

rhey set out to bring the King and the Royal Family to Paris. Notice theii-- ' 
dress and their weapons. ■ 

number of reforms carried out by the States-Generai.^ytlThe^ 
other was Connected with the poor and down-trpddiferi;!paff< 
of. the population in the towns and the conhtrjr/ 5 :fYH'^^ 
leaders of the Revolution were drawn mostly 
middle class. The poor formed the mass of ;|iib'se|whp¥ 
were ready to carry out any, changes bfought.hb'b’iM^^ 
bloodshed. In the year 1789 the States-Ceil'eral rdsifnedl; 
out a number of reforms. Their great leader. at-^is$ime:| 
was , a' nobleman named Mirabeau., He hoped-tpTdm^;^^^ 
tfev? kind of government with the ‘ Ring,' cpntrbllP^^^^^^ 
^iiamenf; like the Monarchy in Britain; •■^s.;iiie;nobi^| 
saw that they could not, now keep all their pdwers^'fiiby^; 
^ifered ' to -surrender -dieir. feudal, rjghtsfnndv'dihfSltatess^J^ 
Spheral declared them' all abolishedy.Vflh' tkis 
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■pcasahts in France became /ire from that day, and although 
jmany.iiew tyraariics were tocoirie in Fr^ce, the "peasants 
n’ever lost the freedom that they thus tcon. 

, ’ Also the Stafes-Generiil issued the ” Declaration of the 
-Rights'df Man,'* which said that all men arc free and equal 
in their and in the eyes of the law, and that all powers 

of govefnTnentrest m the nation as a whole and not with 
any particular class. FoUotving this, a new scheme of 
government was drawn up. Rut while this was being done 
Mirabeau died in 1791, and the King and Queen became 
frightened as to what might happen next, and fled from 
Paris. But when they had got about halfrway 10 the 
eastern frontier of France, they were captured and brought 
back to Paris. The King then agreed to the new form of 
government, and an election took place to form another 
assembly, or parliament. But before it could do any- 
thing other events occurred. 

" THE REIGN OF TERROR ” 

During the flrst two years of the Revolution many 
nobles had been attacked by mobs of peasants. Their 
houses were burned down and their property destroyed. 
Many of tJiem fled from France to various parts of German}-, 
■jvhere'thcy told stories of their sufFcrings. The German 
. princes took up their cry, and the Emperor and the King of 
.PjTJSSiajoincd together .and tried to urge the rest of Europe 
Ad make w.ir on France. French armies collected on the 
frontier, and great numbers of volunteers joined the colours 
for the defence of the country and to save the Revolution. 
’Among these troops was a force from Marseilles, and as 
they marched northwards they sang for the first time the 
'famous French national anthem, the " Marselilaise." 

''Lin 1791 LoOis XVl’sinimstcrs forced Louis to declare 
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Three revolutionary leaders making plans in a Parisian wineshop, - .^dtice.') 

the costumes and furniture. - , 


•war against the Emperor and the King of Prussia;-: >-THe^ 
Prussians then invaded France, and the French -people^ 
attacked the King, massacred his Swiss bodyguard'.yandl' 
imprisoned him. A new parliament was then ^called; to; 
draw up, yet another scheme of government. ' In thispaHi^f; 
ment, which was called the National Conventiph,/;'there; 
hvere two parties of men, called the. Girondihs' ''and^tHe.i 
Jacobins. They declared France a republic and theldvih^f 
deposed. , They issued a declaration offering help.-.to "hn^." 
Ihatipn revolting for their freedorn against their 
.ment as the French themselves had- done. In the fpllpwirig?; 
;^ear (i 793) the King was executed, and a body of nine meri; 
?was formed in Paris,, called the Committee of Public-S^et^^.S 
Its business was to govern the country, to crush the ep&mies;} 
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,o{ the-RevoluHon fuid tq organise French armies to fight- 

• the enemies of France, whose n\imbcrs were now increasing. 

' ..In onier' to crush enemies at home certain members of 
theiCommittcc belonging to the Jacobin party decided to 
carry out, i,vithoot trial, the execution of anyone tJicy chose. 
One leader, named Danton, and several of his followers 
were ag-ilnst such an extreme measure, and so the control 
ofr the Committee passed out of his hands. The man 
who now took the lead was a lam-er, named Robespierre, 
who ^-zs prepared to go to any extremes to carry the 
Revolution forward. His plan, in his own words, was to 
govern the people by Reason and the enemies of the people 
by Terror.” Hy this he meant that he intended to destroy 
the old religion and to frighten everyone into agreeing with 
him. He closed all the churches and forced everyone 
to worship the Goddess of Reason. Anybody who w.is 
suspected of working against the Revolution was inimc- 
dutely sent without trial to the guillotine to be executed. 
Similar committees were set up in the Provinces of France. 
Dozens of people were sent daily to their death in this way. 
'1 Thw period of the Revolution, which lasted from J 793 
to' 1794, is called the ** Reign of Terror.” Mostly the 
peoplc.attickcd were members of noble families, or .aristo- 
crats, the friends of chose who had fled from France and 
had -persuaded the sfates of Europe to make war against 
France, Among those ginllotined in 1794 Queen 

of- France herself. She was an Austrian princess named 
Marie. Antoinette, and her violent death sent a thrill of 
horror through Europe, vrhich was especially felt in 
Austria. Altogether about io,ooo people were guillotined 
in Paris and the country In little more than a year. Robes- 
pierre brought Danton and some of his followers to the 
guillotine, and he was then supreme. Rut his power did 
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not last long. A conspiracy among the members, of tile 
National Convention brought about his fall in July, 17^94,- 
and he himself fell a victim to the guillotine. ' , , ~ J 

Soon after Robespierre’s death the “ Reigli of Terror ” 
came to an end, in 1795. Then a new body of five^men, 
called the Directory, took charge of affairs. The cours^ 
of the French Revolution now changed. In spite of all the 
distress and horror of the first six years of the Revolution, 
nothing had really been done to deal with the countiy^s 
money difficulties, which had been the first cause of'’the 
outbreak. All the same, many new rights had been galne’d 
by the French people, and now the chief concern of, the 
new Government was to carry on the war against the many 
enemies of France. It was this war which brought to the 
front the mightiest leader that France ever had, namely 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

SUMMARY ' 

The French Revolution began in 1789, when the States-General 
(Parliament) met for the first time since 1614, and a PariS'mob 
stormed the Bastille (state prison). The “ Declaration of the Rights 
■of Man ” was issued and a new form of government drawn up in 
1791. France declared war on Austria and Prussia in and 

in 1793 the “Reign of Terror” began. France was declared 
a republic, and Louis XVI and his Queen, as well as many aristocrats, 
were guillotined. Robespierre was supreme during this time, 'but 
was himself guillotined in 1794. In 1795 the “ Reign of Terror” 
ended, and a Directory of five men governed the country for the next 
‘four years. I ^ 

" GROUP WORK ^ - 

’ I. Tor this and succeeding chapters continue the building up of 
the time chart, bfcgun in Book II, for the rest of the eighteenth, the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Give suggestions to section 
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Icaifere as to cvtnts^'etc., t<i be rnarfce^ oii'lbe chart, and con'tnbute 
p/ctuns, curriflgs, etc, appropnate to each ccntary to he'plac«}‘in- 
tbe pouch behcathJ 'i 


■ ^ a. Class- In dir« sccttom prepare notes on the aristocrats, the 
rhiddlc class and the peasants tn France at the time cf the Revolution* 
respectively. (I. fl. Humphrey's Shtrt Iftittij ef fftt Fremh Rti.o~ 
ItdMH will help yoii.) Compare wotes. 

3- Hold a mock trial of Louis XVI. 

>' 4. Choose otic of the novels dealing with this period— <.g. 
F. 5 . Ercrcton’s Feet ef the Red Cectadef Dickens's ^ Tele ef Ties 
CituSy Henty’s /« the Reign ef Terror — and recount a scene from « 
to the das, . 

5. Passages from Carlyle’s French Revtluihn might he read to 
the class. 


EXERCISES 

I. Find out more about the iiie of one of the {eaders of the 
Trench Rcwluaon— -c.g. Mirabcau, Danton, Robespierre. 

S- Imagine yourself » French peasant at this time, and write 
a short composition on your hardships. {A. Hirkhtsad's TAe S/wy 
tf the French Rtwlvihn will help you.) 

3. Compare the execution of Louis XVI with that of Charles I. 

4. Prepare your own time chart for use while reading thetbook. 

Make separare columns for events at hewne and overseas nspecdvely. 
i' ,5. For this nnd all other chapters use the maps at the beginning 
and end of the book and those gitm in certain chapters, ' 

“ 6. Make sure you understand bow to uw the Index at the end 

of the book, and always refer to it, when necessary, while you are 





THE CORSICAN SOLDlER^.^: 

THE war that France was fighting had 
when many of the French people were.;;'cpnvm'c|d^Ct; 
Prussia and Austria were tr}dng to destroy-'! thfe;i^ibei®,^; 
that the French had won. In the fonow:ing^yeSi^:Ftah^^ 
declared war against Tritainj Holland and Spain.'yySol^hyi 
1793 she was fighting most of the important ,cpuntfie|^; 
Europe. The alliance of these powers was paftlyyS^l!?!^ 
in 1795, when P^fi^ssia made peace with France, and^tp'olcii^^^^^ 
further part in this war, ■' - 

In the midst of France’s difficulties at hdme,‘^d7|ie| 
%vars abroad, there appeared the great Erendv'd^fe 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was not -really a FrendimSfcat 
all. His father was an Italian, living in Corsica, ^ia'Medi;^ 
terranean island belonging to , France; SereiNaiibleoR: 
was born in 1769. He was trained as ah' artilieiry^’offiter 
:in,„France, and at one, time in his youth' had ..t&eyambitibh 
to lead, a revolt of the Corsicans against French fuieisJyrBut 
later, 'seeing his chance, he joined tlie Fr'eni^fRepubiicah 
army', and changed his plans, ■ Nappleo'h 'wasra'Jiftle'M^^ 
but heihad a .tremendous brain, and he ’Sop'n':siibW,ed]that 
heffiad a wjondnrfuLgiftof .command. ,' In 17'9^'he.scattere^^ 
rVOTob 'In Paris which was rising againsFthe' Gb'yernbien^ 
ihd ; the 'Government saw how useful: ■thi’s7 y'oung^pllcer 
wopld be to' them. So in i'796 he was .sehEihindhiihfftG 
pF'n-French.' army to fight the Austrians {ih '.ltklyyflll^^^ 
wasywhe're' he ‘. firs t fully . showed his - great ' militarviipp^eh 


■THE RISE' 6 f.‘NAP 0 LE 0 N BONAPARTE 



' nij: wi»rT or MMi’L-siJOT" 

Miiolson ceaCt«na^ ntuii oltich row af.iinst (h^ Direr tocy {a r7y< U')i4{ 
tort o( building >$ on Ote right ol ihr picture ? 


He was briliiantij- successful. He drove the Austrians 
but of North Italy, marched south and made a treaty with 
^thc Pope, who surrendered a part of the north of Italy to 
^ France. He then turned back and attacked the Austrians 
again, and forced them to make peace and give up much 
land to the French in 1 797. 

' .I'hrough his great victories Napoleon became the hero 
•’of T^rancc. • Both Prussia and Austria had made pcrace, but 
Britarn still stood out against France. The British navy 
rwas^so strong that the French did not attempt a direct 
’attack against England, but instead the French Government 
•seirCt^Napoleon to attack Egypt in the hope of striking a 
^great Wow at the British Empire in rhe East- Napoleon 
~Bci out in 1798 and defeated the Turkish power in Eg)T^ 
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but was- cut off ■frotri',.tHe. s'fea.’ 

Nelson, in wbich the ■ FrencH {.fleet ;;:was:Tdestt;bye'^^^^^ 
mouth of the Fiver Nile.. . -Tn- i 799 ^,;ytHerefore, 5 ^apoTe^ 
returned to France to find a new alUahce .forined agamst'^^ 
French j consisting of Britain, Austria,- ■ Fhssi'avand^sp^ 
smaller states. Napoleon then . decided,: ^dtVm^ 
would he command, the French .armies, but 
control of the Government as weU. - B^^ ' 
unexpected stroke, he overthrew the Directbry.'pFfivefanc 
set up a new form of government of which he waSdHohead 
being called First Consul. The French’ people '{hcceptSc 
him as their ruler, and then in 1800 he.,set -off;ph F^^ 
again. _ _ : ' - • 

This time he surprised the Austrians by: ia-bssihgi^thf 
Alps with his forces. He was the first commander^df.'dc 
this since the days of Hannibal. He utterly' defe'ated:|h( 
Austrians once more, so that they were forced in iSp^'agair 
to make peace. This time they handed to ,Fran,bpi;;th< 
whole of the left bank of the Rhine. Again .phl^’VBritair 
was left at war with France. In 1802 the ' .two Icoui^^ 
made peace by. the Treaty pf Amiens.' By'Thip|trea^ 
Britain recognised the French Republic, and. ;Na| 5 pleo*H{ai 
irhe head of it, , Both France and Britain agreedP6,:^^% uj 
■a good deal of their power in the Mediterranean {dyTeturn 
jhg.xe'rtain of the places they had conquered- 
: was ’hot. really a peace, at all, but a truce, - fofTqlK'^cdun^^^^^ 
took a- short '.rest, and after a few. months dhh war .hrpkejp^ 

. a^ih;.in>d8c>3, 'Cy’-f;-' 




.^.,v,;:;N^OFEON BECOMES 
7=l7,.i.ByThatitime'{Napoleon had already ■increased-hisp^ 
/ih!;^ec'gpyefbmeh.F^^ Tn.iSpd.^hepalled^ 

{ Cphsul'Tor .-Tifev: .AX^i&:^this ttd 
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the person who should succeed 
should say that he had Hone ' thiS; 
consent, he arranged that the. 
as to whether they agreed to this' pl^^pf rgpyern^ 
not. The voting showed that a large 'rndjoniyipf^e -peppl 
v;ere in favour of Napoleon making .^is-,.chahgh*SyJri|^^^^^ 
way Napoleon pretended that demoCtacyj-:l9.hy;thA:ihuy^^ 
the people, had triumphed. But it ;Wa5;',regliyiN?-pM9® 
who, by his victories, had put' himself 'iAiSuch^i'ays^ofl] 
position that the people were bound to"-,do;,h's>he^^ 
Napoleon followed up this action two y'ehrs:;later,,dii;;i|B| 
by declaring himself Emperor of the Frenchf :-;rAgam.;th 
people voted in his favour. Napoleon . brought i/^erTop 
to "Paris, and at a great service in the Cathedral ;.[theyitt| 
Corsican soldier was crowned Emperor. 

So you see what a curious change- had- come cabqh'ty 
France in the course of fifteen years. The iReyblutionj^hS 
been brought to an end, .and the poor and ^^ddwh-t'ihdde; 
people had gained many benefits. The Kihg ,ahd;.Quee. 
had been executed, and the .members of ,the;Roya\ K 
who had escaped were in exile, The, FLeypl^^^ 
resulted in the settirig-up of a republic, by' gqyerh'mer 
without a king, but now there was really h hew: kihg/wH 
called himself Emperor. In- many ways; uNdpOledh 
- just as much of a tyrant as the earlier Kngh hadlheeh^^^^ 
he was accepted by the French people. - He. ;had;;b 
' them, greater military glpry than even Ix)uiy;XlV|^,and h« 
realised:,, the French .ambition of .making. the:^hp|e/bfftjt 
v^ine the eastern i boundary of the.count^.Jv.'.^hdheCal^^ 
‘he • iwah ■ bbm^of, : pbor and ordinary ■ parents, 
Ipossible'for alljrhen^'who had the ability, ftdiisehighdhft} 
jse'^iceof mgcountry^ .He had.a sa;ymg.’h.-./''%hry.cd^^^ 
;hah'a;;,fie]d;,hiiarshars baton 'in his .hriapskck.'Eh’By^^^ 


[r.v- « i-r Jt». 

SOLDlUiS I^ NAPOLCON'i ARMV 
fjod aul uhich u ib< inf-sniomaa jatl wtiicb Uie nvatry/Mn 

he‘meartt that any orduiarj' soldier who w'as good enough 
to Ijccomc a corporal might rise, if he showed he had the 
talent^ to the highest command. Many of Napoleon's 
greatest commanders were men who had risen from the 
humfdc'st positions. So, though he was a cjTant who 
dc5tro)'ed the liberty of the French people, he gave them 
all, an equal chance to rise. 
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FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEeSSjR^^ 

Napoleon had risen from a lowly: ?pp|iitipiiVliims^ 
and he knew and said that the Reyolntion , had^made;'?^^^^^^ 
rise possible, A man with Napoleon’s.\great;-giftsf,y^^^^ 
probably have become a famous man in'^ahy'fease.-'^ 
the French Revolution gave him chances whiohShe- cdhld 
never have got otherwise. These chances,.' he -Adokv^^^^^ 
used to the full. But he never forgot his 6wh;faii^y.;*vHe 
put several of his brothers in high positionSi '-eyeh/makirtg 
them kings of some of the states that he conquered.:, v'fiiit 
none of them was really successful as a ruler, Land' 
caused Napoleon a good deal of trouble by theiF;foolish 
conduct and mistakes. . • v,;;Lk 

Napoleon was not only a great soldier : - h6,:wasl-alsd; 
a good law-giver. Though he meant to keep the pp^e^^ih 
his own hands, he still thought of the good of the:pdMt^; 
He sent out officials, called Prefec ts, into various' part^hf 
the country to see that his plans of government werp cafrie3 
out. He made new systems, or codes, of Jaw fof;^tiyihg 
cases and criminals. He improved the system of educadpn 
by establishing new schools and colleg:es. . In iSqS.Lhfe 
:founded the University of France, which becarndth^centfe 
of the educational system throughout the country; L 
cleared France of her money difficulties. He establi^ 
the' Bank of France, and kept the expenses of gdyernkneht 
as low as possible by being very economical and ffiy'^atthing 
.carefully how public money was spent; He\Ldid.-,ndt 
borrow . money to pay his way. Instead,.- hfeinadd; each 
'Country -he conquered pay an indemnityj Or'billvofLcdsisLfor 
war . expenses, and these he used to help < Trance. "-L.-Prerfcli 
prade increased onder his rule, and roads and,, ca’hal^Jv'^''^^ 
made to help f transport; 


THE’^E'OF NAi^LEON BONAPARTE ‘33 

'If traiicc could liave remained at peace, she would ha\x 
! become a happj’ and prosperous cotmtry under Napoleon’s 
/nilc. But Napoleon could not rest for long as a great 
/ ruler in peace. He was a soldier, and he wanted to be 
•fighting and showing his powers as a fighter and leader, 
lllis system of ^forcing all Frenchmen to be ’trained as 
soldiers, a system call^ conscription, gave him hundreds 
of thousands of trained men. He believed he could use 
them and the power he had gained and his great mUitat)’ 
: genius to conquer Europe and even the world. He 
had made himself Emperor, and he now determined to 
1 make an empire worthy of the government of an Emperor 
such as he. War had already started again in 1803. 
will read in Chapter 5 how he fared in it, and what fortune 
it brought himself and France in the end. 

SUMMARY 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom in Corsica in 1769. Haring 
crushed a rising in Paris in 1795, he defeated the Auuriaris in Italy 
(1796-7) and forced them \o make peace. His Egy7»tian campaign 
(1798) fitilcd,and he refurned to France, wherein 1799 he overthrew 
the Directory arid irudc himself Consul. All this time France was 
at war with Britain, but the war ended in 1802 with the Treaty of 
Amiens. Napoleon made further changes in government, and in 
1804. the Pope attended hts coronation in Paris la Emperor of the 
Frcncli. At home Napoleon carried out many reform^ but 
meanwhile war had broken out a^n and lasted until 1815. 

GROUP WORK 

't. RcadapassagetotheclassfromeitherGinan Doyle’sB/^adiV 

Grrerdor C. GlUon’s TA< Lett Empire. 

’ 2, Find out more about jbe lifc of Napoleon (C. R. Cleave's 
Nffpdesn will help you) and present the results of your enquiries to 



■;)-’ : 3i';CJ^s in tivo sections, prepare rjndtes'j i'-^pd&yely'i^o 
in Napoleon’s time and-on that df 'tp-day; /' :CdmpaVem,di:esi'i&-'s^ 

i- 4. Debate whetlier Napoleon should’ -becoine;', Emperor 

■Erench. 

' ' EXERcisEs;y-;yyyy';y®i||||| 

1. Pick out on a map of Europe places>£n:tdVareal>alfe^ 

Napoleon’s campaigns Up to 1802. - . 

2. Imagine yourself a young French soldier,undef JNapble9N'iii^ 
Italy or Egypt, and write a letter to your father, ih Ffarice'givihg-ybuf 
impressions. 

3. Write a short character-sketch of Napoleon {(Napofeokpln 
the “ Children’s Heroes Series ” P^elsonJ will help you)v “'< 

, 4. Describe the events illustrated either by. the pictufepn ^p^^ay- 
or by that on p. 29. ’ 


7 - ' — Chapter 4 ; « • 

'VViLli3AM:PIXT AND THE FRENCH WAR' 



Ci.THE i^NCH REVOLUTION AND BRITAIN 
■'^'HEN Ihc French Revolution broke out in 1789 W'illiam 
Pi«,chc Tounger had been Prime Minister of Britain for 
hveycars^ having been chosen for tliat position by George 111 
St' the end of 1783. In 1784 he gained a majority in the 
House of Commons, and during the next five years began 
to carry out a number of reforms. iMrsc he passed an Act 
for the better government of India. Next he tried to give 
Ireland new trade rights which would have made her more 
contented and prosperous. Again he tried to pass an Act 
W change the system by which men were elected to Parlia- 
ment, Both these measures were opposed and Pitt failed 
to pass them, with the result that there was much trouble 
in both countries over these matters later on. But he was 
successful in improving money matters in the country and 
in slopping some of the horrors of the negro slave-trade. 
?Hc also made a commercial treaty with France which meant 
that both countries could trade freely togetlver. 

‘ j - From this you sec that Pitt teas n great statesm.in trying 
JO “carry out useful reforms, and helping his country to 
^recover from the strain and cost of the many wars she had 
taken partdn during the eighteenth century. When the 
.Ftooch'Revolution broke out Pitt thouglit it would be a 
"good thing for France, for Britain and for Europe. He 
•thought, that if France made her sj-stem of government 
better and got out of her money difficulties, she would be 
■f better and a more useful ncightour. He thought Europe 

. J5 
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would remain at peace and his own country ’s ttadeJwpuH 
improved and her wealth increased i because .of;’t|is;fr^^^^ 
he did not .realise at that time how wild V the fRevdld^ 
would become. There were many other, Eh gHsHmemiS 
who thought that Frenchmen were doing a' fihej-ffiraggm 
making efibrts to reform their country. Mahj^tiqf ithese, 
men formed themselves into societies which discussed^e 
affairs of the French and sent them messages of syMpathy 
and good-will. They thought that if France were refpriped'^- 
Englishmen would be able to carry out the reforms -^HicH; 
Pitt had already attempted but had failed to pass'''throhgh 
Parliament. ^ ~ ‘ 

But in a few months the peaceful movement of.refdrhi 
in France began to turn into acts of bloodshed,' ahajm^y 
Englishmen feared what might happen as a result :alhpv;e| 
Europe. Among these was Edmund Burke, a 'Membeir 
of Parliament, who was celebrated as an orator. - ' At the 
end of 1790 he published a book called Reflections 
French Revolution. In this he showed how the ■French 
revolutionists took no account of other men’s rightSj'iahd 
in attempting to reform their government were’ 'bringitig 
France to a condition in which she would have no gq-verh- 
ment at all., Burke’s book had a wonderful effect on' many 
•Englishmen, who now began to turn against Frarice:ah 4 hcr 
Revolution. Another Englishman, named Thqmas:iFaine| 
tried to reply to Burke in a book, p-ublishedcinlAjyptli 
.called The Rights of Man. In this he praised' all. thatAfe 
French had . done, and tried to persuade ‘his countrymen 
:to support them in what they were doing.' Thd'bobkispld 
in niahy thousands of copies, but. Paine failed ' to persuadt 
‘the Scduntr}’-; to follow his teaching. . For Pitt; saw;:that h^ 
■must how^ take action to '.stop any possibility of ;.tHings 
happening -in England as they were. happening.dhJ-jFfahcei 



iy the end of 1791 I'rancc, as you read in the last chapter, 
; u'as at War with Austria and Prussia, and Pitt, realising 
that Britain would soon have to fight, began to make 
preparations. 

; PITT LEADS BRITAIN IN WAR 

’'lAt th« beginning of 1793 France declared tvar on 
..Britain, and Pitt changed from a peace minister to a war 
.-''minister, and found himself, like his father nearly forty 
ry-ears before, leading his country m armed conflict with the 
■ French. He tried to form a great fighting alliance with 
•^Austria and Prussia. But these tu'O were jealous of each 
' o^er, as of old, and much time was wasted and the 
'(‘opportunity of crushing the French lost, Prussia made a 
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‘ separate peace with France in ' i.;795j .and:A\ispi^niadfe:’p^^ 
in 1797. The army Pitt had got togedier)to;;figh&;0'^^^^ 
Continent was now axseless^ and BHtain .Had;.t6-,Ffc,cd^ 
with fighting the French on the sea, where" she-^oalseye&F 
victories. She also captured several French postsdnputlyi^^^^^ 
parts of the world, including some West IndiahfislanSs .and: 
the Cape of Good Hope, which was a Dutch possession; 

For the French had forced both Holland and/Spahi into;? 
alliance with them, and so we had to fight the fleets of bom^ 
these countries as well. Early in 1797 Admiral fi-JerinS/; 
supported by Nelson, who was then a commodore, destroyed'; 
the- Spanish fleet at the Battle of Cape St. Vincent. ; v.Then: 
towards the end of the same year Admiral Duncan.;heayily:; 
defeated the Dutch fleet at the Battle of Camperdown;; 
Up to this time England had been fearing a rl^reiich 
•invasion, but now the danger of that was not s0’;grSaf]i 
especially when in 1798 Nelson crushed Napoleori'S .fldeb 
in Aboukir Bay on the Egyptian coast at the Battle of 
Nile. While Napoleon was away in Egypt Pitt formed; 
a new alliance with Austria and Russia, and France Hsi' 
much that Napoleon had gained in Italy. But no a'ooneir- 
was Napoleon back than he crushed the Austrian- power; 
once more in Italy. Also he forced Russia to makepdacd 
and join him, with other states in Europe, . to - preyent' 
Britain’s sea-power from becoming all-powerful,;; just;.;^" 
these,, countries had done during the American 
Independence. But in , spite . of this, the. British- ;fl^t; 
remained supreme, .and Napoleon agreed to make peate; 

■^is, way Britaim sighed the Treaty of Amiens ;in\i,8b2'j|ahd: 
for a time ^dierb was general peace in- Europe. 

During .'the : years of war, Pitt Had .been ■;-vei^7Bus3|';at 
home -as well. .I*-. When, a war .is on, the, Governmentyhil 
:tp;;be, partichlarly severe against anyone, who; tried, to jmake 
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) the winning of the war more difScult. In this way man] 
.rights wbidi people enjoy in rime of peace are denied ti 
’them' in time of war. Pitt -was so determined to win th< 
Var that he took arcry strong measures against all thos< 
who were not in favour of the war, and passed several Acts 
'through Parliament to stop men from holding meetings 
for this purpose. In Ireland especially there was a good 
deal of trouble. The Roman Catholics in the south were 
not satisfied with the Act of 1782 which gave the Irish 
Parliament rights that it nci'cr enjoyed before. So they 
decided in 1798 to rebel and to get French help against the 
British Government. A French force landed in Ireland in 
the same year, but it was forced to surrender to the British, 
and the rebellion came to an end. Pitt now saw that to 
prevent the Irish from seeking French help again, something 
must be done to make them friendly. He ^erefore passed 
the Act of Union in 1 800. By this Act Ireland was joined 
to Great Britain, as Scotland had been joined to England 
in 1707. The Irish, instead of having a Parliament of 
their own, were to send rcprcsent.atives to the Parliament 
at Westminster, and to share the benefits enjoyed by 
England and Scotland. 

But Pitt realised that this Act would not satisfy the 
great majority of Irishmen, who were Roman Catholics, 
unless they could sit in Parliament. The first united 
I^liamcnt of all three countries met in jBoi, and Pitt 
'decided to pxss an Act giving freedom to Roman Catholics. 

, But'Gcorge III said that he could never consent to this. 
He remained obstinate, and nothing '\^'ould persuade him 
,to change his mind. 5 o Pitt resigned while the ^var wath 
, France was still on. In this way George III drm'c out the 
;SQn inAS.a^.in the middle of a great war, just as he had 
driven^ont the father in^762.> So the country lost a great 
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war minister, and the Irish remained for many years after; ‘ 
this in a state of discontent. Luckily peace was- made in 
the following year, though it only lasted just long enough" 
for the two countries to rest and get ready for the next round:^' 

THE RETURN AND DEATH OF PITT ^ 

The war that had lasted from to tSoa waia war! 
against the French Republic. Britain and her various^ allies 
had been trying to destroy the new French Government* 
and to restore the old kind of kingly rule. The French! 
victories in this war had done some good in Europe, and 
many bad things had been destroyed, both in France^and 
outside, which could never come again. But a few months- 
after the Peace of Amiens, the war began again, and this 
time it was quite a different war. The French, instead^ of 
fighting to defend the Revolution and to keep the enemies 
of it out of their country, now began to fight for something 
quite different. For now Napoleon was determuied to 
use his great militar)'’ abilities, and the mighty armies that 
he had trained, to conquer Europe and the world. The 
French nation was ready to follow him in this. So Europe 
now had to defend itself against a man and a nation who 
wanted to become tyrants over them. Napoleon knew 
that he could never conquer Europe until he had hrst 
conquered Britain. During the months of peace Napol^n 
showed great enmity torvards Britain, doing all he could 
to upset her trade and asking the British Government to 
turn out of England all those French people who had 
escaped from the Revolution. The British Government 
saw that war was coming once more, and it began to fit the 
fleet again and to call up the soldiers who had been de- 
mobilised in 1802. Then Napoleon accused Britain of 
breaking the peace and Britain declared v/ar on France, i 
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' - ■nmh:>ui:ons plan to ijj\4dl 

An En jli* eartotm ct rSoj Ttte £rtJ*t Imjjinw N*.if>oJ?rtn rK^tis tlirouph the 
(trreU ol ]>>ndoo yeAlrd l>ack«ftrd5 An a li(tr$c, and tries jn this to sltDw 
’ bo'e Englishmen Uughed at tus cflOTta to «»>tujucr thctr country 

I 

I In the new war Napoleon’s great idea was to invade 
England, and he got together a great army on the French 
Coast ready to be carried across the Straits of Dover as 
Siwn as the French gained command of the sea, if only for 
a few hours. All this caused great excitement in England. 
Thousands of British volunteers came forward, and in 
1804 Pitt was recalled as Prime Minister. In this same 
year, as you read in Chapter 3, Napoleon made himself 
Emperor of the French and was complete master of France. 
In 1 803 he tried to carry out his invasion of England by 
a tricki He sent a French fleet westward to the West 
indies^ ^and Lord Nelson followed it. But Nelson turned 
bade in time, and fought the famous Battle of Tj^algar off 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, OCTOBER 21; 

Nelson's ship, the Victory, breaking the French line. Notice, thejs^le'laEjili^ 
ships of the period and see if you can recognise the ■Vicioryi^:>Vl^^‘:-i 

-N- 

the Spanish coast near the Strait of Gibraltar.- In Ais/battleJ 
although Nelson himself was slain, twenty FrehcHYanii 
Spanish ships were captured or destroyed. ,Napoledn:Fad 
a.lready given up his idea of invading England, bdtj'-ija.fan}’ 
case, Trafalgar made it certain that he would neycr’be.aBJe 
to-do so. ■' 

Pitt now formed a new alliance with Austria and P'Ussl|^ 
Napoleon at once broke up his camp on . the -tcdastfand 
marched against the Austrians before the ,Russiaii‘s^AVjett 
ready to belp them. The Austrians,- were; ■TopdK|lT 
defeated^ , and then fell back and Joined the . Russian's -;he^ 
Vienna, the capital of Austria. But in the -gfeatibatid^ 
Austerlite,>which followed At .the end ■ of J &d-^lbNappieoh 
Itph „.a' tremendous victory. The, ■ Russians ^retreated] 
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iNapOlcon' entered Vicnn«k and’Austm’praycti fot''pwcc., 
Napoleon -offered 'very hard-tttms, V7hi<i Adstda ,had' to 
.acc^t. Napoleon, now .held a great part of Germany in 
*Wi power.' 'He'Tdrccd'the ruler of Austria jn 1806 to 
give up his tide of 'Emperor of the Holy Rorpan Empire, 
’and to take the tide of Emperor of Austria. Napoleon also 
TOadc several of the German states into a union under his 
Wn contiol, called the Confederation of the Rhine, 'fhis 
l^ivas die end of the Holy Roman Empire, for jt was never 
■ afterwards revived. 

;* These losses were a great disappointment to Pitt, who 
•had hoped that Austria and Russia, helped by British porrer 
at sea, might check Napoleon’s vjetonous march on land. 
‘When Pitt heard of the result of the Battle of Austcrlitz 
^he Tost heart. He was in very weak health, Jmd he knew 
IhAf if fake many years cf straggh befetre Kepoieon 

could be crushed. He was not strong enough to face this, 
and 60 he died in j8o6 and Britain lost her great leader at 
.a time when she needed him most. Bur, as you will see 
, in the next chapter, Britain continued her great struggle 
.an spite of Pitt’s death. 


i ... SUMMARY 

French Revolution stopped WfllUm Pin's wort of refonti, 
aril l!j'.T793 Briain was at war with France. Pitt made alliances 
, with Prussia, Austria and Russia. The British defeated the French 
in .sea-battles (Cape St. Vincent and Campcidown in 1797, 
and AWulcir Bay or the Nile in 1798). Pitt p-is-s-d the Act of 
tiiiiun with Ireland in 1800, but resigned in jSoi. The war 
ended. in'iSol, but started again in 1803. Pitt tctumetl as Prime 
•'Minister Sn‘ 1804. Britain agan deft-ued tlic French on the sea 
(Trafalgar, 1805), but Napoleon wassdll victorious on land, defeating 
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tlie Austrians at Austerlttz (1805), After 

appointed man in 1 806. ' ' • '-'.v;-,- A ; r' if 

GROUP ' WORt^ ' ■ ' 5 f S;*;! 

1. There are two good stories of home-life in .tliis periodfCph^^^ 

Do}'le’s Rodney Stone and H. Strang’s In aiid^ome 

good novels about Nelson and his times (e.g. Cohan: Doyle’sflZttri/ 
Bernac^ E. Fraser’s Jack Chaloner-^ Henty’s By Conduct md Gdtirafi'l-, 
Read a passage from one of these to the class, - . ' • ff' i f 

2. Debate on whether the French Revolution w^ ia gopdloria 
bad thing from the Englishman’s point of view, • f 



Beeps at the Royal tsavy 
in the next question.) Compare notes. 


g- 


i; given 


EXERCISES 

1, Write a short life of either William Pitt the Y^^ouhgef 
Nelson, (See Nelsoit in “ Children’s Heroes Series.”) Tf 

2, Describe Napoleon’s preparations for the invasion of England, 
(Use the books mentioned at the end of the last chapter,),-"';''-;::- f -f - 

3, Trace out on a map Nelson’s movements from the'mbmehj 
when he started his %vcstward journey to the Battle of-Trafalg^rf • 

; 4, With the help of the pic ‘ ^ - -• 

the Battle of Trafalgar. 



Chapter 5 t=r=r=:rT==r-=Tr — tk = 

BRITAIN AND THE OVERTHROW OF 
. NAPOLEON - - - . 


' * “THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM" 
ALTHOUGH Napoleon had had to give up his idea of 
jcvadiug England, he by no means gave up the hope of 
crushing her. His plan noK ti-as ro bring all the countries 
of Europe under his conttoJ, and then to make them all 
shut their ports against British trade. He forced Prussia 
into vrar again in i Bo6 and defeated her in two battles. 
Following this, he occupied the Prussian capital, Berhn, and 
tiien marched eastward to fight the Russians. He defeated 
them also, and in 1807 made peace wjth the Cz.ar. After 
occupj'iiig Berlin in r?od, he gave out his orders to many 
of the statw of Europe stopping all trade with Britain, and 
jfv the next year other countries were ordered to do the 
same, Coniincntal countries were not to allow any British 
goods to land and were to export only certain goods to 
Britain. ‘Also any ship belonging to a neutral country 
^that is, one not fighting in the war, such as the United 
■Stat<s-— which had called at a port in Great Britain or any 
of her colonies was not to be allowed to enter a European 
port. ' All British goods were to be sciicd wherever they 
were found and handed over to the French Government. 
This plan %Ya5 call«l the “ Continental System,’* and 
Napoleon hoped by it that he would weaken British com- 
merce so that Britain wotild become poor and be forced 
'10*^ ask for peace in order to get her trade back. 

' But Britain soon had an answer ready. She also issued 
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..drdersj ,;lciidwfi,":.as ' Orders'-dn- Gowi'cU,’’ " saying - 
ships of France and her allies whre to hh seized as “ pfiz^; 
'.of war.” The orders also:' stated that even heutrar. ships; 
entering or leaving French ports were to be seized as yf ell, xtn^ 
less they could prove that they had touched at a! British.pdrt 
since- they had left their own country.- This last rule'is 'im-' 
portant to remember, because it led in 1 8 r z to war between 
Britain and the United States. A plan like the one started 
by Napoleon and replied to by Britain is called a blockade, 
because its object is to obstruct or block the enemy’s coast. 
Now, the difference between the two blockades was, this t 
the French blockade was not complete, but the British 
blockade was. This means that Napoleon could < nOt 
possibly make sure that his orders were being carried out 
everj^where, because his power at sea was not strong enough. 
But the- British Government had control of the sea, and so 
; was able to enforce its commands by means of the British 
fleet. 

In , the end Napoleon’s plan was a complete failure 
for several reasons. In the first place, there were some 
■countries, like Portugal in the south-west and ,SwMen' in' 
; the north of Europe, which Napoleon had not conquered, 
and with tliese countries Britain kept up her ordinary trade;; 
^Secondly, no country in Europe could liye without British; 
•'gbqd&y.The result v^as that there / was ' a great;, deal; of 
/smuggling,;; so that British articles'' opuld be ■ l^dedivih 
,:C6ndhehtal; couhtri.es. This, of course,- iput up/the/priPe 
of; goods ^dmade'Napoleon’s orders hirthe.Kardef'tb/b.ear/ 
Thirdly,-. Bfitain’s/wealth depended on mdustiy ■ 'arid/mahur, 
facture -as -woBvas ■ on trade. -The .Industrial ■iP.eybludph 
■ had' niade; Brifislf./gpods. very much', cheapeFfto; /pro, dude/ 
• xAs Brimin-had'dqmmand of ’ the sea, she was able/td. seirher 
■’ffoods in her;'.'CGiohi^.-ahd'. also ihi new marketsdisudhrhs; 
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South ^America, Tvhich' vras^hcw.shut of? from trade with 
the -rest of Europe, 'In fact, .Napoleon's - Continchul 
System " brought great harm arid injury to France and her. 
allies, j^o that in the ’^end those alHcs revolted against their 
master, Naturally, it also caused much hardship in’ 
and led to unemployment and unrest. But in the 
end it made Britain's trade greater, by forc/tig her to rind 
new markets. 

.'I 

' THE PENINSULAR WAR 

As Portugal was the one country in the western half 
sf Europe which Napoleon had not been able to bnnt: into 
118 “ Continental S) stem," he decided to conquer this little 
country. At the same time he felt that Spain would be 
X better helper if he removed her king. So in 180S 
he sent one army into Portugal and another to Madiid, 
He turned the rightful Kmg of Spain off the throne and put 
lis own brother, Joseph, on it in his place. When the 
Spaniards in the south realised what had happened they 
'cvoltcd against Napoleon and defeated one of his armies, so 
iiat Joseph had to retire to the north. At the same time a ;■ 
British army, at first commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
, afterwards the Duke of \Vcllington),who had won renowm 
jyhiscamp.’iJgns In India, land^ m Portugal and attackWi 
md defeated the other French army. Then Napoleon him- 
elfdcddcd toJeadanrrmyin the Peninsula, as we call Spain 
uid ^Portugal taken together. He restored his brother to 
its place in Madrid, and was then attacked by the Britisli 
mdcr'Sir John Moore, who had replaced Wellesley for the ' 
ime being, ' Napoleon turned to fight this force, and Moorc 
jcgan ari ordcrly^^ retreat to the north-west corner of Sp.vin . 
i^Cn, he reached Corunna in January 1809, he halted and 
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defeated the/French. ' He himself \vas,slainj 'iDut;his,troop's. 
. got safely away by sea. ■ • ■ . ' ' 

While this* was going on, Napoleon - had .hew's '.that' 
\6LUstria had again taken up arms against him; ' So," he' 
had to leave an army in Spain under .another commander,: 
while he went and fought the Austrians. After a tinae he 
defeated them again, and forced the Emperor of Austna to 
give him the hand of his daughter. In this way Napoleph* 
divorced his first wife, Josephine, and married Prihcess' 
Marie Louise. By doing so he considered that the 
princes of Europe would think of him as their equal. ■ But- 
he was greatly mistaken in this, as you will see. When, he 
had made peace with Austria he began to pour fresh troops 
into the Peninsula, where Wellington was again in . com- 
mand. Wellington built for the defence of Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal, great trenches, known as the " Lines 
of Torres Vedras.” When the French army came against 
these in 1810 they could do nothing, and in 1811 had to 
retire into Spain. But Wellington waited in his stronghold 
until it was safe for him to advance into Spain. .'L 

In the year 1811 Napoleon was at the height of, his 
power.- If you study the map given here you will sed what 
a great extent of land Napoleon held. . The French 'Empire 
itself .included France, the Netherlands and part of Germ&y 
and Italy. ■ A large part of Germany was formed into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, of which Napoleon himselTwas 
thethead; -Another part of Italy he had turned ihto^^dhe 
Kingdom of Italy, of which he was king, with his stepJsOn 
as.'Mteroy;- The, south of Italy he called the''.^K 3 'ngdo'm 
pfi-’Napies, ;;of ^ he made a brotheMn-kw ;'king,- 

LleixiadePpland .intok separate state under his ovnihontrol] 
'an'ETeTad:made piieof brothers King of .'Spain. fXTLO 
■thred-.gfeat -cquhtriekiw^ ^suffered most from Napoleqh*s 
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victories and conquests were PruSla^ Austria ami [Russia, 
■jfor-tKey'had all lost a.grwt cleal of tcrnto'ry as Na^leori' 
nude this new. map of Europe, and they suffcrcd''terribly 
from .Napoleon’s '" Contiftental Sptem/' So you' may 
;iihagific how the mowrehs of these thtce countries hated 
all thisi-and how ready they must have been to revolt 
• against ’it 'at tlic earliest opportunity^ 

' THE DEFEAT OF NAPOLEON 
, ,'The first of the three monarchs to determine to resist 
was the Czar of Russia. The Czar had made treaties with 
..Napoleon in 1807 and t8o 8. By these treaties Napoleon 
tried to persuade the Czar that he was willing to share the 
world avith him. But during the next three years the Czar 
became more and more angry at Napoleon’s conduct. So 
he made secret arrangements with Great Britain and with 
Sweden. In Sweden one of Napoleon’s marshals, named 
Bernadotte, was acting traitor to Napoleon, and was ready 
to help against him on condition that he gained the throne 
of Sweden. Britain, of course, promised help in every 
possible wy. So in 1812 the Czar ended his peace walh 
' Trance, ^and Napoleon began marching against him with a 
’ vase army. The Russians retreated before him, removing 
every ^ind of food and supplies. Napoleon defeated the 
i'!^3SiahaMn battle, and entered their capital, Moscow. 
-But'hc found it deserted, and just after his arrival a great 
fire broke out and Napoleon had to retreat. The wintry, 
conditions ".were ^ terrible, and thousands of Napoleon’s 
soldiers died from starvation and exposure. Napoleon 
7 rushed'back to Trance to build up a new army, leaving the 
, "Wretched remnants of his anny to get back as best they' 
'could.’-r.But he had lost quite half a nulUon men in this 
‘^iWilcf adventure. 
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.’Naturally -the E^ussians '•■followed q'uickly; onythe ' 
l^'^ft^'O^French.as they-fl^ through', Gerihany;; ’■■'Tlio' states 
; of ■ Germany realised what had happened "to' Napoleoh; 
■fV^hey‘ ncfw began to rise against him/ Prussia deeding tfe 
' wayJ, ^Napoleon was successful for a time, but in" i 8 ix^.- Ke 
; 'suffered a crushing defeat at the Battle of Leipzig, 'which 
■" ’ -was called the “ Battle of the Nations,”, because . So; many 
nations fought in it. The Allies pursued him into France 
in 1814, and captured Pai-is. Then Napoleon abdicated 
and surrendered to the Allies, who sent hiny into exile on 
the island of Elba in the Mediterranean. - I . /' 4 ’ 

Britain played an important part in the dverthfow/Ui 
Napoleon, She was the one power which had stodd‘;dut 
against him during all the years from 1803. She'^K'ad 
greatly helped Russia to start war again against the French; 
But besides this she carried on the Peninsular War Ubdef 
Wellington while all these events were happening. iAr’.me 
. rest of Europe. In 1812 Wellington defeated the French 
in Spain,' and in the following year he pursued them;, north- 
wards, drove them through the Pyrenees and crossed info 
■ France. By the time the Allies entered France frpm/thd 
east, Wellington was occupying the w'hole of the'souf&bf 
France. 


THE ” HUNDRED ■ BAYS 
,;:- .M%iie the allied armies occupied France, /sfaieimen 
frpihrtKe .vanotis -c^ iii Vienna to iriake.h: settle; 

mehf .of ;E'ur6pe’s • affairs.; They -placed on-, the .'thfone,' of 
FranceiT»uisTLVin of the Louis 

been-executed' in 1793/ , They- made a treaty agfeeiUgh^ 
lc(^p ,:their-‘hrmies, , together the -. time;' being, r; :I t.\.was 

luc^':that'^ey,ff id, Tor' in the ‘middle; of their ’.treatyrmakmg 
m' ihi X hews'siidd'ehlv arrived- that'NaDolebn had 'esbaued 
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KC b; tbij bcnv tMercfit (roni ub&t h« U.\'X ui tbis daji oC 

ln» Shjry 

from -Elba and had landed in France. The amaaing thirty 
about it "Was that the French people rejoiced at his return. 
T}ie army "was still devoted to hini, the people hated 
Louis'XVllI, who they felt had been restored by the allied 
armies, and the peasants were afraid that they might lose 
all the benefits thej* had gained from the Revolution. So 
Napoleon was able to gather a new army of more than 
foo,ooo men, and with it he marched into Belgium, where 
he ;^mct a Prussian army under BIfleher, and a combined 
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;,sians returned to the field, "and the 'Prefich. were>;put^^^ 
Jlight the combined armies. . , ^ 

. ; So/ended the. “Hundred Hays,^^/rdu^^'thet-tmm^^^ 
Napoleon’s first abdication to his final, defeat. 'Phis 'time 
Napoleon surrendered to the British, arid he was sent to/the 
lonely Atlantic island of St. Helena, where he ’sperit thedast 
.six years of his life in misery and impatience, arid . .died in 
.,1821. The French people continued to adore' Kiri memdry^ 
and a time came, as you will see, when one of his riepKeWs 
revived the fortunes of his family, and was able to proclaim 
himself Emperor of the French. ' 

But for trie time being titie Frencri nadon riad tdrbt 
content with Louis XVIII while the statesmen of Europe 
completed their task of settling Europe’s affairs. Iri this 
work Britain played a very important part. Her Foreign 
Minister, Lord Castlereagh, was present at Vienna, Since 
1812 he had worked hard to help Kussia ,and.:jthe 
other’ nations in their renewed struggle with NapoledK 
rind now he was looked upon as one of the iriost impdrtrife 
men • in Europe. . ■ - ' ' ■ . ' - v Vddi 

/ ; By the settlement all the royal families of Europe ^TVpre 
festbred. . If you look at the map on page 49, you-;wiUri^^ 
how Napoleon’s map of Europe was redrawn. \ ‘Russij 
regained ;her lost lands, and Prussia and Austria-Huri^rj 
were'. lrirget thari they , had' been before" the ^•waK- The 
Germaririfetes formed a union or league crilledthe Germanic 
Confedferatidri,‘ri which ; took ' the ' place c>f . the , pldriHolj 

T? r\Y^ o ri ' TT •kvt At V\ rl'NTo of trip 
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BcJgium'ancl 'Holland^jwcrc'joinjid under tb« King.of 
Holland, and’ now became known ns the' Kingdom oft the 
"Netherlands France 'had 'to be content vnth her old 
^boundaries as thcf were at the beginning of the devolution. 

shc^had to pay a heavy indemnitj' or damaged to the 
Allies, and'to put up wth the allied armies which remained 
' in Prance for some years. ' ^ 

’In this way the French Revolution, and the wars that 
it had brought. abo\it, came to ati end. But the French 
Revolution had left something behind it which was to 
«use much trouble in the years to come. The power of 
"nations bad destroyed Napoleon and this idea of nations 
was left behind. The great statesmen of Europe did not 
tike any notice of it when they made the settlement at 
Vienna. So it was left to fight its battles later on. 

SUMMARY 

In l8c6 and tSo? Napoleon begin his “ Cnmincnul System/* 
and Britain replied with the “ Orders m Council,” each power trying 
,to blockade the other. The plan m tlic etui helped to bring about 
the overthrow of Napoleon. Bntain began the Pcninwlar War 
's^insf Napoleon in J 80B, wJtilc Napoleon was master of the rest of 
‘Europe. In iSii he was at the height of his power, but in i8ia 
iVu "define begrn with the retreat from Moscow. Russia and 
, Germany joined apinSt him, and after his defeat at Lcipjtig (1813!, 
"'he abdiqifcd m r8r4. Suddenly he returned from Oie isf.tfid.of 
EJba/and the “ Hundred Daj5 " began, ending in his final overthrow 


GROUP WORK 

a novel deling -with the Peninsular War {c.g. Th 
'Stfry ^ c StBuf, by J. Fiimemore, Tht Spy^ by C. Gilson, The Timi 
' Biiilei’t, by G. A, Henty) or -with the bier daj-s of NapeJeoo (c.g. 





Thniugh Russian Smio/f by' G. A.^Nen^'^'-'Taketif^bm’ihijE^^ 

Sir Hi' Newbolt), and read pr describe to' .the cla^ an; episode jfrbn^^^ 

, 2. Cfes in three, sections prepare,hotes respectively on die grovytfr; 
of iiadonal feeling against .Napoleon in Pru^iay.'iRussia'and ;Austria .4 
Use the boolffi on Napoleon mentioned at the, end Tof Chapter 

3, Make a community map of .Europe,, shoTOng.'^apbleo'h’s^ 
Empire at its greater extent. 

4. The class might have read to it some passag^* frbm^Hardy’s; 

The Dynasts. ' 


EXERCISES 

Study a poem dealing with some episode of this time^b^^gii 


Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden,” “ When Napoleon was plying^’:-’ Wblfe’S ;' 


“ Burial of Sir John Moore,” Tennyson’s “Waterloo.’.’ 

2. On outline maps of Europe put in in different colours ythC:; 

areas conquered by Napoleon and those restored to the various stete:v 
after his fall. ‘ 

3. Imagine yourself one of Napoleon’s soldiers eitlier during, 'the.?; 
retreat from Moscow or at the time of Napoleon’s return fromTlbij';! 
and write your impressions. 

4. Describe the part played by the Duke of Wellington am.‘thfe- 
.Peninsular War. 


- ir r j T ir : ; v Chapter 6 
- BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR - 


/ -AR AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
CF Al' BRITAIN suffered greatly through the French 
Revolution, through Napoleon and through the wars with 
France. She had been constantly at war from 179c to 
1815, with a single break of only a few months. All this 
had cost a great deal of money, and at die end of the war 
she had .an enormous debt. At the same time she had 
been much freer from N.apolcon and the h.irdships he caused 
than most of the other countries of Europe. At least his 
armies h.ad never trod in our land. Also British sea-power 
had kept Napoleon’s might off the ocean, and although 
Napoleon's plan of the “ Continental System ” had made 
trade difficult with the Continent, tlie amount of British 
trade was greater at the end of the war than it had 
been at the beginning. As a result of the war also 
Britain gained several new colonial possessions, especially 
' the Cape of Good Hope, which aficnvards grew into the 
• Union of South Africa, one of the most important parts of 
the Empire. Britain could have got much more from the 
■treaty if she had wished, but she was content with her 
great 'sea-power, her cnonnous trade and the important 
^ position she held in Europe and the world. 

Great Britain, then, seemed to the outside world to be 
in a state of great prosperity at the end of the Napoleonic 
r'War» All through the with France the Industrial 
^O-voiution, about which you read in Book II, was going 
.OnT -It was this Revolution that made it possible for 
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'Working coal in a Stafiordshire mine abont the middle of the nineteeiitli 
centurj-. Compare this with a picture of a coal-mine to-day; 

Britain to produce goods cheaply and carry them ,as,e:^'prts 
all over the world. But it was also the, cause df^greal 
distress and difficulty at home. All the new ffiiachihes 
;ffiat .had been invented in the second half of the-ei^KtedHth 
•yenttuy w^ere rapidly multiplied. Cotton, woollen farid 
'linen goods were produced at a much more rapidjfmtfei 
There - were also great advances in the making-'of . knitted; 
lace and silk .articles. In the Midlands great 4 >makers;;oi 
'potteiy,;'such as Jpsiah„„We4g25tQd, earned; oh/ theijffiey 
businesses.' . . Moreover, the inventions had made dt- possibl; 
•to, get.-.coT^'hiuch more rapidlyv. f' Besides.^;, being ;dsed;dd^^ 
household purposes, coal was now required 'as/fufeh for, 
■hew machines. With, the increase in thomsd dfcoal '.calT 
;.a;greatq>roduction of iron, which could by its;useh'e'sme|T 
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i; J; japidly. -' Irort • np-w^. V^gan tp^be ':eibpl6yPd ■ ibrYalivjkm^ 
.V.df. '.new purposes,', suck as ; bridges i; and-v sk^^^ 

.use- of iron ‘led, in its .turn to. great, inip’rpyernektsiliii 
engineering. , ■ , - . ■ : 

AH tkese developments led to new metkodsfof iridustr| 
altogether. Whereas, earlier, men and women had wPrked 
in their own homes, they now began to work in . factories; 
For the power that was now used for the producidonfpi 
goods had to be fixed in a central place to which .the worker; 
had to go. To set up these factories and keep theni goins 
a great deal of money had to be found. This^'mp'n^; 
which we call capital, was provided by men whom wpjcali 
capitalists. These were the new manufacturers who weK 
responsible for the production and distribution of'Tiit 
finished article. The factories were set up near the places 
where the raw material was obtained. As a result ' theft 
was a great shifting of the population to the Midlands 
and the North, which before had been only thinly populafed! 
Thus Lancashire became the home of the cotton industry 
Yorkshire of the woollen industry, and Staffordshire^pj 
. .the, pottery trade. Thus, also, Northumberland,' .Sputli 
■ '.Yorkshire and Soutii Wales became the new centreS-pfYiit 
iron Prade, because of their coal- and iron-fields. ; . , Y-);" 
..i.f ;Ih„all these places new towns sprang up, and They Wep 
jTapidiy filled- with workpeople.. But not only;,'didY^ 
"popularibn move: it also . greatly increased. . We;Ao;hipi 
/.khow -the; earlier figures exactly, because ,the Government 
did , hot begin to . count the people- by ineans of theY.bnsfii 
;• until ; 180 1;:; jrBut we are.pretty sure phat, the population , if 
.was:dess'tiiari 'pjOoOjOOOj’’ while we ■ know .-for 'certaji: 
V;tMt by .1 .8 2 idt'h’ad increased^to more than 1 2,060,006^ AThii 
;|en6fmpu$ .fise was ,bver the .country;^s a whole, but in mSh) 
■Town's ;i,t was Jpropof tibn'ately ..much grbaten- Fbt' exhiriplej 
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the population of Liverpool, Manchester and Bradford, 
nearly doubled between ifloo and i8ao. 

Great changes also went on in agriculture during the 
vrar,*^ The sj'stcm of crjcIosurM, which was described in 
the last chapter of Book IJ, progressed very rapidly. This 
became more necessarj' than ever during the war, because 
there were more people to be fed, owing to the ri<e in 
population. But this was just at the time when Napoleon’s 
*' ^ntincnlal System ” made it difficult to get supplies 
of food from the Continent. Also towards the end of 
the war with Napoleon we were at war with the United 
States (i 8 1 a-14), and this cut us off from the com supplies 
of America as well. So, somehow or other, food supplies 
at home had to be Increased. The easiest way to do this 
was to enclose several small farms into one large one on 
which special methods of growing things could be intro- 
duced. As the war went on more and more tarms were 
enclosed. The farmers were able to charge enormous 
prices for their corn, and the great landowners charged the 
farmers enormous rents. The people on the land who did 
not shai* in this prospcrit)' were the farm labourers, whose 
wages were kept low although they had to pay a very high 
price for bread. 

n POVERTY, DISTRESS AND RIOTS 
c,As soon as the war was over trouble began at home. 
Most people thought that a great time of prosperity would 
begin, witli the peace. But, instead of this, it was found 
that the buying by the Government of goods to serve their 
needs jn war-ltme suddenly stopped. Prices fcH rapidly. 
Iron, for example, dropped from 420 to £8 a ton. Also, 
the countries of the Continent had become so poor through 
the'war that they could not buy the goods, cheap though 
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they were,- produced in Britain:,’ ,\The~result .was-ffiat^ 
men fell out of , employment.’ ; B6«des- ’.tiusi ';tli'ere ;^ 
thousands of demobilised soldiers arid sailors' wbd coul^^^ 
find work. The ’workrheh wanted to fotm...'&enisely;e§Tnfi 
bodies called trade unions,- but laws had alreadyBeemp^ 
making it illegal for them to combine- in order-to,.impfpy’{ 
wages and conditions of work. Then the price 6f;c6rn'*feU 
but when the people wanted to buy cheaper cofn|frpn 
foreign countries, the Government passed a CorhyTay 
which said that no foreign corn should be imported ■’.uhti 
the price of English reached a certain very higkj,p6iii't 
This sent the price up again, and great numbers bfipeppl] 
were faced with starvation. To make matters worse‘';thet< 
was a very bad harvest in i8i6. ' 

The condition of the poor at this time was.^tercible 
The ordinary people in those days had no form of education 
’ They had to start work when they were childreuj anaTtnei 
worked in factories and mines in the most horrible cp’ncit 
tions, and for much longer hours than people work nowa 
days. The punishments inflicted for even small .offeiice: 
<-^were most brutal. In 1819 there were still two huridrec 
•different kinds of crimes, such as stealing sheep and^hprses 
for which the punishment was hanging. -All this .;;titti( 
;there was no proper police force, such as, we have; tdfd^’ 
‘-^ddt was not until 1829 that the modern police . s)^ten 
;was ;begiln. And, of course, the ordinary .pepple/had.hi 
.yshayewJiatever in the government of the copiitr)f.‘>rSp.)p) 
■vcan; [easily .[imagine. h.ow the vast crowds of unemplp'y|< 
^'-mTpymVahd -upuntiy' looked upon .their-: lot. ■ ' They :sa,w!n< 
Kwaylput [pf; -their,; .difficulties, and:.;they .became 'dhsperate 
tihettiplpyed fatrh .lafiou butned ricks and'.unempldyei 
y-fa^p^jyffirkers : tidedsffiidest^^ ,machineryy','iU/'y;-^K/^it 
•r'riSi^-Afteh'the'.bad ,har\'’est of 1 8 ifi. fierce riots -broke tout ii 
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THR MVNCHCSTr.R ^USSACRE. OK THE U\nLC OF rEIEKI-OO, 

|S(9 


A CHftooa 4ra«n at (&» date b} an Attiit whu a-m asiatcat the tiuveratneat. 
Noticothe head in the lidt ta;> corner fhit tepmenu a Magittiote, vtboia 
“ Ci« lltns dowti I Dcn'l be alraid ute not amted.” Tbj 

jsMfcj rtpreseflt tfi< s<3le^ ot josUco nebbed <Jo«eti IimvjJv a^aiaat the people. 

v'arious parts of the country'. In 18172 number of un- 
ensplojed artisans in ^5ancbcs^er deciticti to march to 
London 10 complain to the Government about their hard- 
ships.'’’ Thcj' c-arried blankets for sleeping on the vrs-y^ 
and soi.tvcrc knotvn as the " Blankctecrs.” Hut before, 
th'n'’ rcaclieti lasndon ihcj' were broken up. In London 
mobs 'tried to get their wrongs righted by rioting. In 
i'Sl9''abaut 40,t?oo men held a meeting to demand the 
reform .-of Parliament in St. Fctct's, nttvr Manchester. 
Ific mgistrates became frightened .and ordered a regiment 
of cavTvlr)' to charge the crowd. Ten people were killeil 
and five,, hundred wounded. This terrible event was 



/known, as the Manchester Massacte^’ /or -the/'B^^tie^^^^ 
VBetetloo. ' In &e following year, to" avenge this. ii' numoerj 
■ of men in London plotted; to murder the members 
Cabinet; This was called the Cato • Street/ Cphsp.i^^^ 
But it came to nothing, as the plotters , were /Betrayed/ 
' and -arrested. 

THE GOVERNMENT USES FORCE 


From this you will see how little the Gdverhmeiitf 
understood the difficulties which the poor had,-,to.,/facei; 
Parliament at that time was what it had been , for cenffifies;; 
before. The same kind of representatives met'tb.;p^s ;thef 
laws as had met when the countr}' was quite different 'ffibm'; 
what it had become by the beginning of the nihejteenlli; 
century. Even the new factory owners and capitalist's;?; 
who were now among the richest and most important pebple;; 
■in, the land, were not yet represented in Parliament. ?//rhei' 
. Cabinet which had to deal with these riots had come into/ 
power in 1812. These ministers had carried pn.thb/wari« 
with Napoleon during the last three years, they had iaketf'] 
part in making the peace, and now they had to copb'./^tKi 
/the difficulties that fpllowed. There were ho , great/ih'eiii' 
/.like Pitt among th'em, and most of them looked in /the;: 
V’,6ld;way at the new things that had come about, aS:thpugli/ 
/the /state, of the country were what it had be.ehih{-the'' 
/eighteenth, century. . ^ 

// To add to the Government’s difficulties tliere was /rouble/; 
/pVer,‘tb.e, King. ■ In:.i8io George . ill. had becpme/so;/i)l ; 
./with , h ; disuse of the .- mind that • he; became , quite ■/uttaBle/ 
'>tp;fiake'>.;'ahy /mfther ■ share in government. ';/;His/'/sph|; 

.^cted .as Reg^^ for him. /But he/was/^‘^^a 
//yithfajyOiry ;bad/fcharacte^^^^ He was?quite uhlikehipfathe^^ 
/ahd/tdpk/ ho'.interestfi'h , ;the real ;affaifs ; of - ih’e /cbuntry/ 
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Instead , of .helping his j«imsicrs m this difficult time,* 
fic behaved so badly that they bad to work hard’ to hide. 
thftrKcgent^s sins from the knowledge of the public. 
George III lived on Insane for another ten years, and then 
in .1810 his wretched son succeeded him as George IV, 
and the country had to bear him as King for ten years more. 

;‘ \'.Thc Government, then, did not realise that the poor 
people had real grievances, and that thej* were acting as 
they did because they were desperate. They thought 
the riots and outbreaks would lead to a revolution, like the 
anc Europe had been fighting in France, unless they were 
crushed by force. So, instead of trying to improve 
matters by reform, they passed severe Acts, not only against 
all who took part in rioting, but also against those who 
criticised tjic Government in the newspapers and those who 
tried to kold public meetings urging reform. These 
harsh laws, passed in 1819, were known as the Six Acts, 
ind they remained in force for some years. Then, as 
some of the older members of the Government died, 
y-oungcr men joined the Cabinet, and a change gradually 
ame about, with results about which you will read in the 
nest two chapters. 

SUMMARY 

; "Though Britain was victorious in the war, there ww much 
^lertyand distress in tiie country after it Com Lan-s uvre passed 
ro protect. the iarmets, and the workmen hi the towns were nor 
iUowed to'ibrm trade untons. Following tJjc had harvest of 1816 
(here were riots. Tlie march of the ** BUnketcers (j 8 ly) and the 
Njahehoter .hJassacre or Battle of Petcrloo (1819^ led die Tory 
Roveminent to pass severe laws agiinst the people, known as the Sue 
Acis’(j8l9). The Oto Street Conspiracy (1820) fiuled. The 
Govefmncnt’gdJfScuIties were increased by George Ill's insanity and 



;the; Regent^!; of hiis' son; (:i:8i driid),.;;wKo J'sii&eedeH : ^George; 'J;^|:'' 


; GROUP -worr : 


• I. Class- in sections prepare iiotes respectively! on/tKq.'^ 
keteer%” Peterloo and the Cato Street Con^iracy,'and pri.theicbalj^:;: 
iron,' woollen, cotton and pbtteiy industries at-' this';, ’tirne’/(G/^ 
Gibson’s Romance of Modern Mantfacture and H. jU'.Bpf 
Si'ory of English Industry and Trade will lielp jou}. r GomparfendtS;!^ 
a. Debate whether trade unions should havediiglife: at;ttjiis;? 
period. - (See Ellis Hope, English Life and Labour f y' y 
■ 3. Collect pictures of early factories. ' . ' 

4. Class might have read to it passages from Shirley, jdhri Half akf 
Gentleman, and Silas Marner, to illustrate the life of the. peripdi'V'. t 

. ' EXERCISES y 


*, I- Imagine yourself one of the Blanketeers.” Describeyypilr'^ 
irhpr(^ions. 

,2. Describe the agricultural situation in Britain after : the mpd^y 
Iconic War. (C. J. Hall’s Short History of English jlgncidiural'l 
and Rural Life vi]}iS. joVif ^ 

: ,3. Explain why the Tory Gdvernrnent was unpopular, 
tiipe^, ' ■ 

Study tlte pictures on p. 59 and say what; dijfferences'.jjbu,;' 



EURpPE IN REVOLT 


THE People and their rulers 

'At Tini thc/Napolconic 'wars there was much miscrj* atid 
■^content tn most countries on the Continent, just as there 
was in 'Britain. Only die miser)* and discontent 'were 
■worse on'thc Continent because there the condition of the 
'peoplcvSvas' even more desperate. The Governments of 
'th«e countries put down signs of revolt by measures 
of force which were more severe than those used tn Britain, 
b«a\i8c the rulers were even more fcarftij than the British 
Government as to what might happen if strong action were 
hot taken. Conttncnial countries had suffered much 
more than Brimin had by Napoleon's conduct, though the 
people had learned ceiv ideas of government from the f^rench 
, Revolution and Napoleon. So it was natural that the 
statesmen of those countries should be determined to 
-prevent another revolution which might lead to another 
‘ terrible .war. But the rulers behaved so harshly that they 
'',drovfi,thc down-troddcn people into rebellion, •which •svas 
■.the’“vcry thing they were trying to pres’cnt. The result 
that there were several alight outbreaks from about 
tjth«ny«ar,- tSio, and from that time the trouble became 
•^tVtsc’aiid worse, until in 1830 there were serious rcvolu- 
?. Don’s in sev'crarcountrics on the Continent at the same time. 

making the treaties of 18 ij, the statesmen of Europe 
’had'crcated , great difficulties lof themselves. In undoing 
i oll’thc diangfes made in the map of Europe by Napoleon, 

. m-5,de sCN'cral nations suffer badly, and par- 
®7 
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TLord Castltireagh (1769-1822). Prince Mettemich (i773-i859)('ci 

THE BRITISH ARD AUSTRIAN FOREIGN MINISTERS AT TM-Tlit 
OF THE OVERTHROW OF NAPOLEON, AND THE FOLLOWiN 

VTrATJc rvTT mc-Ar'TT 


ticulariy the French, the Belgians and the Italians.);, viT 
make sure that they would be strong enough to .put; ao^' 
iany outbursts against the peace they had made, the: rule] 
-decided to continue to stand together.. They agree'hKi 
'Hold a conference or congress from, time ;to,: time ;^;il 
•discuss .events and the measures that oiight-Td.Ibh ^ltiei 
The leader in this movement was .Prince Metthrhicl 
who was Chancellor or’ Chief Minister; 'ofr^Aiistri 
,;h(Iettermch’s only, idea was to keep : Eurppe;5im^^ 
so that he could use its united force wherieverjithe] 
iwas the .(least outbreak against the arrangements , :thatr^^^^ 
(hee'h 'imade;; (’fAnother important statesman' ,.'^hb/;.ht;?:fir 
“believed; in thVse,.^ congresses, was- Lord .Castl'efeaffhviil 



Z^tnix} S}Tejt (i;S3-id^4i. rjlm«r>u>s (;7 S{-jS 65}. 

AN CXCLfSlI >lCftO OF TlfE GKLniv WAR OP ISDri’rN'PKNCB, 
AND Tni:i}tllTlSHr0UF.lt.NMINlSlPU\VHO lILLiro TO HSIX 
TtiC CHECKS AND TIIE BCTAS^ANs 

British Foreign Minister. But his idea was quite different 
from Metfernich’s. Castlcrcagh thought that it would 
be a good thing for the progress of Europe for the repre- 
sentatives of states to meet and discuss affairs. ^Vhen 
Britain Tealiscd that Metternich's plan ^t'as only to crush 
fcbcHions , wherever thej’ were startedj she gradually 
.dropped attending the congresses, and after t Saa the plan 
of a united Europe came to an end. 

, ; '-'Jit the congress held in i8t8 it was decided to end the 
Occupation of France by Allied troops. So France now 
jmned witb the other powers, and when there was a revolt 
in' Spain in i8ao, Metternich persuaded the French 
Government to use its army to put down the revolution, 
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.. .-3^]us ;;Sp|inish revolt was ^very, impdrtaht^ieca.us^ 

colonies in • .South ■ 'America t%ok;i;§us;>;pp^ 

. tunity to rfeoel against their mother ,cpuntfy^:ahd 
KtTiemselves' independent. Metternich - ^ttiod- j;hajrd;;2ofp^^^^ 
suade tht?*ppv'ers of Europe to crush the. Spanish {GdloHili^ 
Lord Castlereagh died, and he was.^sucfc^^^ 
as*” British Foreign Minister by George' Cannitig;-^Myhc 
refused, even more firmly than Casdereagli,v-|tp^^^^ 
Metternich any longer. Instead, he actually.' Lel^edHthe 
Spanish colonies by opening up trade .Mth^them:^^"d 
sending British representatives to help thisvvdni.'l.f^Theii 
182,3 the President of the United .States';”Jdeclare^ 


in 


that his country would fight against any Eurbpeahilanhj 
that tried to help Spain to regain her coloh'ieSjVjJ-.Efpni 
that time the Spanish colonies were free, and,;gradt^i|y''s 
number of separate republics were set up in . GOntraf.'-^d 
South America. ■ 


^ , I'r < 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE 
In 1820 and 1821 there were rebellions;r.aisd;fjn^tfe 
south, and north of Italy, but these . were puLdowhi-fe) 
: Austria. In 1821 there was a revolt of Greece dgainst^l 
, ’.Turks. For several centuries the Greek nation liiad'liOer 
.Vcnished by Turkey. Their patience at last .gayer wayi|Hc 
,they;„started a war of independence. 'Ndw,‘^Mettern.M 
hhd'the- monarchs of Europe did not quite ..khow^whalv it 
'doK' ',For;they,:Could not look upon the' Sultah ^pf^TmJiej 

. /-..I. .‘-L ' ■ . ,1 . 1 .’I'l’'. 


;as;:dne:of themsclyes, or upon the Greek people’ ai^a i 
.r rebels,. to .'bfer-crv^shed. for the benefit of,the^^uitanj^|iq',-;o: 
:;cdur§‘e,';wasva'''1N4hha^ So for a;time^:tiieydeb:|^^ 


’^Gfeeka Aghtstheir^^^w battles., ■ Many..Engii's1imeh^^er< 
.'^strpnglyah ’Favour 'of helping the dowh-trpddeh'GreeksyTo 
Fdie^t'ihOU'grh^^^ Greece, in- the'; days 'bfEet^ 
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: gldiryjiAad -given to . the ivbrl 3 ; :.--‘'S6hie;/:vvenr 
; Greeks 'personally. ' 'Among', these ,tvas:,.^et;fam^ 

-liord Byron, who died during the riege,bf;dhe:df:tKe;'Gree| 
tdwh^:in i 224 - ■ Russia was now ready- tb'hielpthd^Grehk^ 
with , her arms, . but Canning was afraid;. that: thdjKussiar 
Jpower might become too, great in the eastern ^enjif of ithi 
•Mediterranean Sea, and he sent a British.Aeet-^thereM 
prevent the Turks massacring the Greeks. -. At vthe.aami 
time, in 1827, he made a treaty with Rusria-'ahd/fe-'khce 
which made certain the independence ..of they Grec^' 
Canning died in the same year, and so he did n6;tdiyeto|ei 
the result of his work. Fighting went bn, ',but’;ihfi;|f5 
-fGreece was declared independent, and m 1 8'32:'‘.hef,\hrS 
king was proclaimed. Russia got a good deal jof Tahe 
from the Turks as a result of her part in the'-yjafy^anc 
this had important results later on. 

; ^ THE REVOLUTION OF 1830: 

Except in the case of Greece and the Spanish Ame'nCa? 
colonies, the revolts of these years were not .siiccessftl 
But this failure did not stop the discontent,, which wentrhi 
.tiiitil it burst .out in a general revolution. -'. Airabst 'ever] 
country in Western and Central Europe’ wah -aifect^^^^^^^^ 
:sprhe'?'way by the revolution. . of ,1830, whicEmegaiiyii 
Eraiicei.- yLouis XVIII was a free and. easy, isbr.tmElahl 
and; the; French people, put up with him Because heyhac 
Been' ebn tent to let things slide.-. But he.diedih.h 82.^fmic 
was' buebeeded by his brother,’- Charles iX,;- 'who wasigh'nbii 
differ eht^^than. ; He was a tyfannical^ruleri^^wbddida^^^^ 
cbuid'Bpfdepfiye his'people bf,'A,e, fewirightslffiCygenjoyeu 
in',^uly:,'T83p '-he,;;E :a number ■ bfr- orders -'.w^ 
Ffenchypeppley'refused to . obey; .;The''ip,ebpieybf';T?^^ 
f eyblted,; and "'riiere :-.T,va's ■ Jterribief. 'liehtihe?' in'Vth'e.^tfeet 
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t)€tweea them and the ropl troops. . After three' days of 
bldodshedi' thc King' gave in and abdicated. ' Then the 
FrencK people' chose as their Kmg a popular' prince 
fcfclongihg' to' another branch of the roj-al familp.' This 
was i^uis Philippe, who reigned for (he next eighteen 
pears. Under this arrangement the French gained a 
gOTd many more rights than they had before, although, 
as, you will read, after a time they revolted once more. 

'The July Revolution of 1830, as this French revolt 
was called, gave the signal to the other discontented nations 
to rebel. Among these were the Belgians, who had nc\'cr 
been satisfied with their union with Holland. Seeing their 
opportunit)* now, the people of Brussels, the Belgian 
capital, revolted and set up barricades in the streets. When 
the King of the Netherlands showed his determination to 
crush the Belgians, they declared themselves independent. 
Aa Mcttcrni^ was busy with revolts in Austria and 
Germany, and the Czar of Russia with a rebellion of Ute 
Poles, tlicrc was nobody to help the Dutch King. Then 
the British Government stepped in to help the Belgians, 
by calling a meeting in London of representatives of all 
the great states of Europe. The British Foreign Minister 
at the time, J-ord Palmerston, arranged matters so that these 
representatives agreed to a treaty making Belgium a free 
and independent state, which was never to be interfered 
with by others. In this way Belgium became in 1831 
a separate kingdom, and a certain German prince became 
Kin^'as Leopold L 

'uri 'Italy the rebellion following the July Revolution in 
France serious, especially in the centre, where the 
people revolted against the government of the Pope. 
But ;;Mcttemich sent an Austrian army from the 
noi^,^and the Pope’s power was restored. In Austria 
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and Germany also MetterniGn.-;;gaijie'dv,tIi%''w^^ 

Czar cnished the rising, of Polknd;'ri'|&!'fcitte'r,;h^ 
the Poles' were deprived bf',eyen',;th'e'few.'"rig^^ 
gained in 1815. So, except' in''France;'.ahdv.Brig^^^^ 
•looked as though, nothing had b'eeh’\agjainedjbh^.v:*{ffid 
Revolution of 1830. 

After the risings, Metternich’s po\yer seemedj.td'^e;^; 
great as e^'er in Central Europe and, italyd,< 

Eui’ope was not what it had been. The Prbades;df:i'8f,^”^ 
had been altered by the creation of a separate|d2hgdpid 
of Belgium, Metternich could no longer-dpok-dpri;^^^^ 
support of France, as he had under ]L<)uid:l 5 £t/iii\^and 
Charles X. Also Britain had deserted him,rahd;tsdfhe; 
could not keep up his plan of holding congressfesdp control: 
Europe. It is true that the rebels had been' put 'do^iv jin' 
Italy, in Austria and in Germany. But thdv.discdij®^^ 
did not end. It went on during the next few. jr^rs'ldhtil; 
it broke out agai'n much more fiercely, as yodwill' sfeadjiifi 
a later chapter. ' 'f 


SUMMARY 




..The plan of holding congresses among the chieTstatem^ 
Europe after 1815 broke down in 1822 whenyBri&in Istppped ; 
ittendihg. In 1823 the President of the United Stat^.kti'dL^eprp: 
Z^antiing, supported the South American colonics. :ih;AeirireVohftom.i 
sph’ni-' . d'he, Greeks revolted from TuAey.in iSii.i ahd ^nraideif 
hdepehdence in 1829, In 1830 -a revolution in dErahce;'deh^ 
Ebarles X^;,who.w^assacceeded by LouisThilippa- i-Bdlgiu^^ 
gainst, the -King of the Nedierlands, andhecaihe a Pirate kirigddri ;' 
h.;i83i./. ' There were revolts in other C0ntiheptri"c6uhmesrir&gb 
triy-ririn a 83b, .but .they were not succ^fuL, 
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Cbss in 'cctions gather more informafion respectntly about 
Mct^crrijJi, C-isilcri-agh, Canning and Lou« PhBtppc. Compare 

■>• * 

2 Study^some episode ctmnecleJ Wfh one oF rhe ftdfomng the 
Greet War of rndependence, the rcsolt of the South Amcncan 
•olonics, the Trench Rcrolution of 183d, the mating of the Kiiutdom 
ckf BcJgiuro, and deliver a short lecture on it to tl c dass, 

'■ 3 Debut whether the system of the congresses of the “tacesme n 
nfEtirope shoiifd go on after 1822 E Levett s 

Saffleui for all three questions) 

EXERCISES 

t Puf tn a m^p of Europe the ditef area* concerned in the 
rfcSwirp to 1830 

^ a h} did Lord B) roii help the GreeVs against the Turks > 

3 Write a short account of theoiertlirowof CXirJesXaijdth' 
accession of I oui* Philippe ^ce book mentioned above;) 

4 Taplain the part plavcd either by George Cxnning or by Lord 
Palmerston in the m-enty of tht>c years. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF REFORM 

GREAT BRITAIN also had. her troubles .TounUVa^^ 
the year 1830. But instead of the revolutioh^and blopcishe^^ 
which took place in Continental countries,' andtHerJ-wa^^^ 
settling the difficulties was found. You willf'iremeiubef- 
reading in Chapter 4 how the Younger Pitttihtrpdticfedi 
various reforms, and how his work in this direction'c^^sj 
stopped by the outbreak of the French Revdlutidhi^^^fi^P^^^^ 
will remember also that after the war nothing was .dorifeby; 
the Government to take up again this wotk.’;pfv'f)eforh!f'‘ 
You read in Chapter 6 how the ministers tried. to;-Grmh''tHer 
discontent of the people which was really . .due Vto ^thek^ 
distress and not to their desire to revolt. These minis te^ 
belonged to the Tory Par^, which at that timeBefievedtHaT 
things should be left as they were and. that .dt^wpuld'.Jbej; 
dangerous to give the people any new rights^:cy;';'‘^'’;Ti;;''’H^ 
. This Cabinet, of which Lord Liverpool 'W;isythe Pr^ine| 
Minister, had been in power- since iSid.' -Rufr.betweekl 
■ 1821 'and 1823 some younger men with freerdqeks^jplne^^^^ 
the, Cabinet. One of these was George Cannin'g',i^df 
you' read in the last chapter. He'brdughf wiffi-hi.mjs^^^^ 
new..- ddeas .'about the way to deal "-witli'Toreighfra^^ 
Another .^aS Robert Peel, who,, as Home; Secfetaiy,ymade; 
thedaw ahuch; less cruel by cutting down .the;.d6hg;;dis^ 
erimea^which'ywere' punishable -^b'y ■,death;;;A:A^fthird,;:y^^^ 
^Yilliam; Hiiskissotf, who, . as President of 
Tfadei-Tieprbved British ’.trade . and ' industry iSy^^^ 
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the taxes on certain imported raw materials, and 50 enabled 
m'lnufacturcrs lo'sell fuiishcd articles much more clicaply* 
Also in 1824 a law was passed allowing working-men to 
form 'tKemselves into unions under certain restrictions. 
But the reforms carried out by these three men were x-cry 
slight, and left the two most important ones untouched. 
These concerned religious rights and Parliament. 

In 1828 the Duke of Wellington, who, since the war, 
had given up being a soldier and had turned statesman, 
became Prime Minister. Canning had died, but Peel 
nnd "Huskisson were both members of the Cabinet. The 
Duke of ’Wellington was, of course, in the House of Lords, 
t)Ut it was in the House of Commons that the real stniggic 
for reform Went Oft. ^In 1828 the Commons proposed that 
two Acts of Parliament should be repealed or abolished. 
These said that those who did not belong to the Church of 
England should not be allowed to hold any position in 
the Government. These Acts had been passed in the 
feign of Charles U, but since the time of George I 
the Whigs had passed a measure cveiy year freeing the 
Nonconformists from punishment for breaking thc^c laws. 
So the laws were not really obeyed any longer, and it 
was absurd that they should still exist. Still, Wellington, 
facing a very strong Tory, did not wish to change the law. 
But in^thc end he gave way, .and tlicse laws were repealed. 

IrT 7829 a still more important law was proposed. 
This was to give freedom to sit in Parliament to lloma^ 
^thoncs.__, You will remember that Pitt wshed to pass 
thiVfa^ftcr the Union with Ireland in r 800, but nothing 
was done then. Now the Roman Catholics in both England 
and Ireland demanded their freedom. Again Wellington 
did not agree, but the prcsstJre wws so strong that he gave 
way Once more and the Catholic Emancipation Act was 
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Earl Grey (1764-1S45). Lord John Russell;, (i'792WS78)'j';s‘^;,' 

TWO WHIG MINISTERS WHO CARRIED THE . GREAT^RCT^M 

ACT OF 1832. . 
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passed. So at last Roman Catholics throughbiitSths 
United Kingdom enjoyed the same rights as-Rrot'estenfe 
The most important result of tliis Act, was that 'aBpuf'-fiftj 
, .‘Irish Roman Catholics came to the House of' CpminoM 
They demanded that the Union of Ireland:; sfith'^Gf4ii 
Britain should be brought to an end, and so vbeg^riT:t|| 
■great movement called Home Rule, .abouC'iWhtGli;|ypt 
■will read.- more later on. ■ 

. • THE REFORM ACT OF 

These - two. laws concerning religion ; led 
ydemand^' for reforming Parliament. There ;-wiat^nd;Mp^^ 
That. TYbllington would carry out this’ \Tefbi:m;;;;;dp0 
wias ducky Hhat events led to his resign'atibn.1;;rIh;T 
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George IV died, and %a«r succeeded by bis brodicr, 
VVjIIiim rV, who uas ft verr dif?«ent son of nnn, Tind 
proved w be a good king *dunng a very difficuJt time 
Then came the July ‘RevolaUdn m Trance, and the revolts m 
the other countries which were described in the Use chapter 
In the rmdst of this there "was a General Election m Britain, 
and the AVlugs were returned to power. Wellington 
rcsignea, andvas succeeded as Prime Minister by Earl 
Grey, in Grey’s Cabinet there were some most important 
TOcn, including I^rd John Russell and Lord Palmerston^ 
about whom you mil read a good deal more Uter on 

In 1831 Lord John Russell m the House of Commons 
brought in a Bill to reform Parlnmcnt Now, this reform 
%sas necessary, for there had been \cr) little change in 
the method of electing Membersof ParJiimenf from the 
jtiric when Parliament m England first began In spite 
k-fll ah the changes brought about by the Industnal Revolu- 
tion, nothing had been done to give representation to the 
new towns which had grown so rapidly There were tvfo 
kinds of Members of Parliament, those elected by tlie 
‘towns or boroughs, and those elected by the counties or 
Country parts Some of these boroughs had been great 
and flourishing in earlier times, but now many of them 
had hardly any inhabitants at all They were called 
t* rotten boroughs/' because their population had decayed 
Xich of these boroughs had two members, and so it often 
, happened that a to«n wirh only a few inhabitants had 
^ two representatives, while great towns like Birirungbanj 
i-and Manchester, with thousands of inhabitants, had noro 
1 * all The same thing was true of tlie counties The 
tiny <»unty of Rutlandshire bad two members, just like 
the enormous "county of Yorkshire The members were 
elected qmte difFerentU from those of to-day A freeholder 
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tn a count)* often sold Kh vote to the candidate who would 
pay him. most ‘for it. Voting w'as. not secret, as it is now, 
and so the candidate couW easily find out how a man voted. 

' tin the towns the strangest things went on during a 
General Election. In some boroughs rich men could buy 
seats jnTarhament, in others bodies of important townsmen 
would select a representative without even bothering about 
an election. The total number of people allowed by law 
to,\'otc "Was less than half a mdhoii. The total numW of 
people who actually did vote was perhaps only a few 
thousand in the whole Land. Although the population had 
risen to about thirty millions, the number of voters was 
the same as it had been when the population was only 
five millions 

The Reform Bill of 1831, then, was \cry much needed 
to pul these matters right. But the Bill was not easy to 
pass. ^Vhen it had finally passed the House of Commons, 
the House of I,ords refused to piss it. Riots at once 
broke out all over the country in favour ol it These nets 
showed the ministers that the)* would haic the people on 
thwr side, <0 m the end they pressed the Lords to pass it. 
In 1832 the Lords gave w-ay and the Bill bcc.imc law. 

This Ac: is known as the Reform Act of 1832. It 
gave the vole to all those men in countiy places who held 
Jand of .a certain value, even if they only paid .a rent for it 
.and did not own it themselves. In the towms all those who 
'owned or rented a house or building at /lo a year or more 
also gained the vote. This only added about a quarter of 
a inilHon men to the number allowed to vote. But it 
^meant that the new cipitalists and factory owners gained the 
vote, tlioiigh the ordinarj' workmen in the towns and farm 
labourers in the country had to wall many years before 
they were given the same right Besides adding to the 
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number of \otcrs, the Reform Act of 183a took, awaj the 
repreaentatucs from certtm **toUcn boroughs ” and gave 
them to the new towns whtcK had grown up lowns 
with fewer than % 000 inhabitants lost both their members, 
and towns with fewer than 4,000 lost one , while towns 
like Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester and Sheffield gamed 
two members Also the larger counties gamed extra 
iseats These changes applied to Scotland and Ireland, 
as well as to England 

NEW LAWS FOLLOWING THE REFORM ACT 
In this way Britain got over the difficult period round 
about the year 1830 bj means of reform while many 
Continental countries had to deal with attempted revo 
IttUons The good results of this cham/c m Britain s/ere 
soon seen 1 he reformed Parliament passed several 
good new laws which would never have been passed b> the 
old Parliament before the Reform Act Ibe first of these 
nctv laws, passed in 1833, concerned education B) this 
^ an annual grant of money was to be made trom the taxes 
to help the education of the people In the same acar a 
law was passed abolishing sh^c^y throuchout the British 
Empire In 1833 another important Act dealt with 
the conditions of labour in factorit.!j, and regulated the 
hours chat children were allowed to ’work m them In 
the following j ear a new Poor I^w was passed to stop some 
of the bad conditions that existed m connection with the 
granting' of relief to the poor and need) The new law cstab 
lishcd worHiousftj and made scaeral parishes join together 
to bujJd them These collections of parishes were called 
limbus,” a name often given, wrongly, to the workhouse 
^ In 1S34 there was a Tory Government for a time, but 
Jit was soon replaced by the Whigs, who took up again 
r 
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:fhe-.work of i-eForin/' ' In;'i835.;:J’adiafoent';p^^^^ 

Act establishing a mayor and fco^'bratipjbv^ 

'people in each of the most ihipprtanfe;td:whs A^^ 

1829 Robert Peel had introduced- the ^hewr.Pp^^^^ 

This is why a policeman is SometinieS;'cairdd>x;‘ ‘jBoblly^^ 
or a “Peeler.” A few years later this ^ hew iVy^tem^^ 
extended by the establishment of, 'thet^pplice^t^^ 
London. Thes,e changes caused the towns: to 
better governed than they had ever been',befprhLj^:liv,^;;f% 
But it was not only through Parliament ^thafehang^: 
came about at this time. The poverty and distress.; foilp#:^ 
ing the Napoleonic War made the Church; :6f ,';bhglahd 
. fearful that it would lose its hold on the peojjle.:;;";^':;-!!!' 
1833 a number of churchmen in Oxford started'igtinby^; 
ment to make the Church stronger. This. was . hailed, 
Oxford Movement. They published little : bbbksf.palleH 
Tracts for the Times. The movement at first was ypry'- like 
that'started by John Wesley in the century beifpfeiifeBut 
whereas the Wesleyan movement ended by, s6ttirig,:;Up^’a; 
- separate Church, known as the Methodist GhUrchir^ 
, Oxford Movement helped the Church of England-^ iteelf/c 
‘and brought about a much greater interest In the -Lbufch; 
■; by thousands of people who had not troubled, about’ itOT'r 
many years. v 

\ . You will, see from all this what great changesfiad'hebh; 
brought about in Britain during the , short SpacelpLfiVe; 
.;ye'arsr^.first by .the ..Reform Act itself and. iheh'iasJ.aYesult; 
r of -that Act. . ■ By these laws many peppiegaiiied ^tiglife iftdi 
-: ipfiyileges that they had not had before. , : The great mp^^^ 

;; ment towards’dernpcracy, or government bjic/die:.pebple, ;h|d 
; thus:; taken - :a ‘- big step forward. . But there; was’. ihu'chu%?: 
ftbdb^ .,and:theth^ continued,, as\jbu‘wili;;se'p&^ 

':{fpildMh'g;chap.ters'' ' ''' 
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SUMMARY 

After j8at younger meoj tudi as Canning and Peel, became 
members of the Tory Cabinet In 1828 and 1819 the liw denying 
j rights to Nonconformiss and Reman Ca'helics were repealed. In 
^ iBgotlteWiigs came into power, and in 1831 introduced the Refonn 
Bill to gne the people betttr representation m Parliament After 
a long struggle the Bill bccan c Uw m 1832 Between 1833 ami 
1835 the reformed Parliament carried out further reforms connected 
with education, slat cry, conditions of unploymi.nt tn Cictoncs and 
die goternmtnt of rowm. In 1833 the Oxford Movement in the 
Church orFngUnd began 

GROUP WORK 

^ ] Class in two sections prepare rc^KcUsety details of patlia 

itnenttrysystembeforeandaftcr 1832 (I W Tickners/f/fwiifre^ 

^eart/i^ wtll help ) 

S Make a community map showing areas represented before 
and after 1S32 

3 Debate one of the measures earned by the reformed Parlia- 
‘ ment (e g slat ery , education, factories, gm ernment of towns) 

4 Class might hsvc read to it one of Cobbetts Rure/ Rtdet 
dealing wjih Reform, and Macaulay 5 account of the pissing of the 
Bill In the Commons 


EXERCISES 

I Gadicr details of the history of rcprescncttion m Parliament 
of your own town of neighbourhood 

X IPrhe an account of the Reform Bill («) from the point of 
Mcvr of an inhabitant of a “rotten borough,’ (b) from that of an 
inlubitant ofa manufacturing town not represented before 1832. 

^ 3 Whit new rights were gained by the people as a result of the 

Reform Act of 1832 

’ 4 Study the picture on p 82 and w nte about some fraturc in 

It that specially strikes you 

’V 
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THE OPENING OF VICTORlA/S/;T^IGN^;y& 

IN 1837 William IV died, and he was.succeecife(Iby-_Qide^ 
Victoria, a young girl of eighteen yeai:sj^'^e :daughter>6j 
William IV’s brother, the Duke of Kent,; wh^ 
some years before. Queen Victoria reigned -untilri 9^ 
..sixty-four years. This is the longest reignV'rih -iBritisl 
history, and there were more changes in -^it f Han;‘:in\an^ 
other reign. Queen Victoria was a woman iwhdTo^ 
duties as Queen very seriously, and she remained ^tii;pi'( 
end of her life greatly interested in all public.,'^^irsv'h;:^< 
always think of this long period of more than halffa^ceiitt^ 
in connection with the Queen, and it is often :o|ll^d;;:di;( 
Victorian Age, though, of course,, the great . thin^^^^^ 
/happened at that time would have happened :ho;Vrnatrei 
■who, had been on the throne. For by. this ;t&e?gpVer^^ 
'rnent was really in the hands of Parliament atidj<6f;,the;hhie 
■ ministers, or Cabinet, whose business at isr'fo^ 
•mbharch how to act. All the same, theTact .thatrW 
; was , oh the throne all through these y ear s ; is i ihipbr taht 
iThe;.Queen herself led a. life which .was' a/greay^^mpli 
; tO '^e/people she ruled,, and this exaniple;'did?a;gfeai 
''tp'impfdye, manners and customs which,- -asypu/hayejf ead 
/%erii: bad and brutal up to the early - 
^)hitorypA>‘- 
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"TurliaiTjent who wanted Ireland to have ita independence 
tonce again.' There was a rebellion in Oinada in 1837, 
which led to a new JVet for the government of that colony 
tnj 1640. There was also mu^ discontent in England, 
white the working classes started a movement for the 
. fur^cr reform of Parliament. Hicy had not gained what 
hoped for from the "Refonn Act of 1832, and so they 
banded themselves together and issued whit they called the 
^Charter. This Charter said, besides other things, tliat 
every man, whatever his station, should have a vote and 
that voting should be secret or by ballot. This Chartist 
Movement, as it was called, started in 1837 and went 00 
until 1848. Then it dwindled away and nothing more was 
heaid. of it. Since then all the points that the Chartists 
ask^ for hive become law, except one demanding that 1 
new Parliament should be elected every year, which would 
not be a good thing. Dunng the eleven years of the 
Chartist Movement there was a good deal of notous 
conduct in various parts of the countiy , and it was because 
of this that the Chirtists lost the support of peace-loving 
_ citizens, and so the movement came to an end. 

_ ^ROBERT PEEL AS PRU^m MINISTER 

In 184I1 Sir Robert Peel became Prime Minister as 
:ncad of the Tory Party. These Tories were not like those 
before the Reform Act of 183Z, who had met all the 
demands for reform with force. Peel had ahvajs been 
mote ready to grant reforms than some of the older members 
of his party, HK^e the Duke of Wellington, and now, to show 
'how different the new part)' of Tories was from the old, 
^thay changed their nime to Conservatives. A Conserva- 
tive is one who wishes to keep or ptcscrv’c or “ conserve ” 
! things as they arc. But the does not mean that Peel was 
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Queen Victoria (1837-1901). Six Robert Peel (178841856)^5 

THE QUEEN AS A YOUNG WOMAN AND ONE OF .HER'.eXMi 

PRIME MINISTERS. i 




iiot ready to make any changes at all. He showed hiihse] 
ready to reform some tilings that badly needed /it, 
1842 he introduced a Bill to prohibit women anmehiidra 
ivorking in the mines. In 1844 he shortenedj^^tHe/hOiir 
if 'labour of children in factories, and appointed'ahspebtor 
:o . see that conditions in factories were . kept /sa^ 
;anitary/' . 5;./;/ 

' It ..was specially in connection with financh;.br;W^ 
natters that Peel did most good. There were , srili htodfbd 
ihd hundreds :of articles on which.a duty was charged/whei 
they were', impdrted. Peel took 750 articliss/of/eye^da; 
use/such'as eggs and timber, off the list to be taxed; =vTKis 
of; course, m a loss in mO'ney .to the Gdyetnme^^^ 
tbe joss, was. made good by imposing an iricbni^%x/;'Whtc] 
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RIclun! Cob(l«& (t8&) tS'j) Jul q (tSii iBS-)) 

THF rouvDLrs or thl wnioivi. lmv lcacuf wiiai 
iLAVri> itai AV JMroRT\>T pakt jv amson.o audit 
niF UElFAL or Tlir coils uaws 

lad first been used bj l‘jtt dunng the French \/ir, after 
\hich It had been abolished When Peel reintroduced the 
income tax he promised to ibohsh it later on But he ne^e^ 
did, nor hate any of his successors, and the income tax still 
oxists Sfid IS rotr much Issuer fkxn it c\cc was bshre 
This removal of the taxes on certain imported articles 
had been going on stcadil) for some jears Up to the 
cighlecntli century most people beheved that imports ought 
Jo be stopped rs much as possible and exports encouraged 
The idea xns to get as mudi gold as possible into the 
(Xmntrv, and it v.a9 thought that, if \ country had man) 
unports, they had to be paid for by gold, and that this 
meant a loss of precious metal In this u’a) there grew up 
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all sorts of restrictions on r trade; ;”It ^asV^eseg restrict 
oh trade that played sutK . an impbr^tipartjinithh 
for American Independence . about-:h^Hcte'yoh ^feaddii 
Book II. 

But while that war was . going ohj; ;hamei}»-;ih':j'7^^ 
famous Scottish professor, named AdaipJ-Sihithj^phhlis^^^^^ 
a book called The Wealth oj Nations, ihvthi? hdvs^d;mat 
a government’s first thought should boWboufthd well-being 
of the people. If the taxes on imported gdqds-rsrere.reffi^ 
he said, the state would be better off,, because-eyerytihdi: 
vidual would look after his own intefe^tSjyb&ohie/ric^^^^ 
and so enrich the country as a whole. Adahf-Smith^isai3 
that, as food was the first thing a man .mustiithink-abbu^ 
' taxes on food ought to be removed. ■ 

;>rhe Younger Pitt studied The Wealth' 
carefully, and he removed the tax on a gobd;;niariyafticl^j 
and William Huskisson and Peel carried on his’-ivbfkdij 
this direction. But the Industrial Revplutio|i;-had.;;hiad^ 
all that Adam Smith had said about taxes' -pn;^:)fopdj.:'all 
the more true. Britain had now become a, greaf^am^ 
facturing country instead of an agricultiaral-Iknd--!yTiK 
.-country did not produce enough foodstuffsj toi-fded-cM 
own people. The population had .greatly Ihcreped,^^^^ 
’most of the people were employed in mahufdc^tinggooas^ 
.many , of whidi were sold abroad .ih countne^^^^^ 
Toodsttiffs could be bought much more-cheapiy^an-fe 
.. could fbe. produced in Britain. . But .while in'ahyffo^^ 
remained, .food, from abroad was bound. Y6.:%rdear.;;^|^^^ 
instead of removing the taxes on foody, the .GoyetnmCn^^^^ 
-ydu.-jwiliyremember, had in iSij;' actually 
pnjToireigii *cprn in . order that no one -should, .buyffpfei^^ 
xdrn ’.uhtilycbrh .-produced, at Home . hid Reached; 
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'By the time Peel had become Prime Mmlstcrithc corn ‘ 
’ tni’fiad made food so dear that many worjring pcoplc'iirerc 
I on ,the’ verge of‘stan*ation. But Peel was the leader of a 
"party of meti *many of whom were landowners, 'fherc 
';v.wmany also, 'it is true, who belonged to the great new 
.’middle class of capitalists. Many of these had joined the 
I'party bemuse of their fear of the Chartists. But the 
-iandow'n^ were the people who profited by the Corn 
JLaws, and ' it was very ha^ for Peel to remove the Corn 
^'Laws without breaking up his party. So he contented 
hlniseif with removing the tax on many imports, but not 
•that on corn. 

; PEEL ABOLISHES THE CORN LAWS 
I Then two things made him change his mind. The 
' first was the rapid growth of a society called the Anti>Corn 
^Law League. Two famous speakers, named Richard 
^Cobden and John Bright, had started this league in Man- 
’Chester in 1838, and by *845 the movement had grown 
^enormously. Both Cobden and Bright had become 
'rMembers of Parliament and they carried their arguments 
‘ to the House of Commons. So a large number of powerful 
• people were crying out for the abolition of the Com Laws. 

I Still-Pcttl did not act. Then the second tWng happened. 
^.This was a’ terrible potato famine in Ireland in 1845, 
following a verj' bad harvest in England. Plalf the Irish 
'people depended for their existence on potatoes. Thousands 
'died 'from starv'ation, and the Government had to set up 
public'soup kitchens to feed the people who were dying 
^ofjuingcf and diseases which arc the result of underfeeding. 
V. j'-Thfc horrors of the Irish famine made Peel sec that the 
. frec importation of com was the only way to prevent such 
terrible things happening again. So he followed the advice 




FAinNE IN IRELAND. 


Hie central public soup depot in Cork during the Irish famine of 1845. Notice'; 
the fetched condition of tlie people. 

■ .> ' ■ • I 

of Cobden and Bright and the other opponents of the Corn 
Laws, arid introduced a Bill in 1846 to abolish them and: 
allow corn to be imported free. At once the landowning 
members of his party called him a traitor and turned agairish 
him, but the Bill was passed with the help of the Whigs/ 
who were in favour of it. So the taxes on food jwefej 
abolished, and by 1849 restrictions bn trade were! 

-removed, In this way Free Trade carrie into existence iri; 
Britain. The tax remained on a few articles, huf only , in 
r order to. bring in a certain amount of money tb helpj. thh 
>hxperises 'of, government. 

v'. ^ cThis , repeal of the Corn Laws was' a.;;woriderMly* 
^courageous actVon the part of Sir Robert Peel. .^:He did if 
;i;because'' he ..believed it was right, \buthe, suffered, 'Badly^ 
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T Tin: nrrLAL or Tnncon> LA\vs 1846 

A cartoon {rom I unrA siiowins Peel u & tukei Tbe date at the bottom, 
Jannarj -» 1846 wa* that of tU* oMnia^f ot Paritan ent of that year \vhpn 
IVe) snoonneed in Iat!lam*at hisininUDa fa do aiva> vrith the Corn Laws 
ahd to make bread ej;eaf«r t\haf dor* tho ootjee aboat Koaeli mean } 
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for it. In 1,846 the rebels ,m Ws-party/^gainji^o^^^^ 

; him over a matter cbricerhing 'Ir(slandj^4?iH'-thi^^^^^^^ 

Whigs voted against him too, and so he^■resigned....^ 2 ^hb: 
Conservative Party then broke into ; ^o; I ;phose; Twho 
stood by Peel .were known as Peelites. ; Asnybu’^^lh^^^ 
these were afterwards led by agreat,ma.n na'med^Gladstone, 

■ and became the Liberal Party, Peel^s, opponents! wer|; 
known as Protectionists, because they believed,;in.':'the 
protection of the British farmer. These were ■/led^^^^^b^ 
another great man named Disraeli, and . became ';a-' new 
Conservative Party. But Peel never again became.Prithn 
Minister, and it was nearly thirty years before the^Gph;-; 
servative Party again held a real majority in the H6use; of: 
Commons. On Peel’s resignation in 1846 a new -^hig- 
Ministry was formed under Lord John Russell, and this: 
Government had to deal with great difficulties abroad, a^' 
you will now see. 

SUMMARY . 

Queen Victoria came to the throne in i 837 > when thereWerc*. 
troubles in Ireland and Canada, and the Chartist Movement (.1837;^: 
48) began in England. In 1838 the Anti-Corn Law League^was 
founded, and between 1841 and 1845 Peel carriednut.a numW 
reforms connected with taxation. In 1846, after the terrible Jnshi 
..famine of 1845, Peel repealed the Corn ]Laws> and during the next 
three years Free Trade was established in Britain. The repeal, of 
the; Corn Laws broke the Conservative Party. into tvv’^^o-^Peelit'fe} 
and Protectionists — and Peel was forced to .r^igrt iw 184^^ being; 
.replaced by ffie Whigs under Lord John RusSell-,, 

■ ’ GROUP woRK'% 

; :i. : Cla^ iri’ two. sections prepare respectively detols of, Ae ri^ 

-demanded by the ' Chartists and those that We /enjoy. '^day; 
;(an^'s;Jlge.cif(S 6 clal Reform will help you.}; 
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2 Fif/ci cur foarc alwur Peel, Cohden atvl gjira short 

Uc*nrc from your ro*a to the 

; 3. Dcbale'oo repeal of the Com La\Ts tetvfcen Pcelijes and 

Pfotecuonistt - . 1 

^ ' EXERCISES 

^1. Prqare. notes on the Insh &mtne of 184.^. 

1 1 i Write a brief sketch of thr character and achirveroents of 
1 Sir Robert P «1 

^ 3 Wou’d you hare /bllotced GLdatoce or DtrraeJt in 1846 t 
- 4 Study the picture on p. 9a and \% nte ^ short account of tjie 
c^ents^v^^ch it iltuitratcs. 



' ' .'J: Chaptei: -lU 

THE CONTINENTAL REVbLuft'6NS‘';''ol 
- 1848 AND THEIR RESULTS 

THE REFORMERS AFTER 1830 ^ - 33 ^ 

WHILE the important changes and reforms of which' yhii 
have read in the last two chapters were taking, place; iri 
Britain, great discontent continued in the other, countries 
of Western Europe. These countries were now begihnihg 
to suffer from industrial changes like those" wKicE had 
occurred earlier in Britain, These changes caused mhch 
hardship and misery among the working people, jusL as 
they did in our own country. They also le^ as in Britain^ 
to aii outcry for reforms and new rights. In Britain sotte 
things, at any rate, had been' put right by the Reform; Acl 
of 1 832 and the laws w'hich followed. But on the Continent 
the revolts of 1830 only led to further harshness ohfthe 
part of most governments. Even in -Prance, wherb ;me 
revolt had been successful, the people began to grow ;tiret 3 
of their new king, Lpuis- Philippe, and wanted a cli'ahgei? 

In Germany and Italy there was a third thing .which 
caused discontent, besides the misery of the workpeople 
and the desire for. new rights in Parliament. - This was.tlie 
desire, ^■which many men had, to make .their coun^ .s 
united state with one government over the, wholej.ihstha^ 
of being broken up, as Germany and Italy .were, dntp.t 
number, .pf small ones. . The Germans were- mvhation;/; 
the Italians tvere a nation.. Then why sKould .tliey;hdi 
govern •thOmselve’s as -a. nation ? This. was. the^uekiof 
diat; , many .Germans and manv Italians ;'.asked: :.-Tlie) 
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Ulought that, once ihi) got their one national govefnmert, 
they \sould get their reforms and nghts as well But 
there ^scrc other Germans and Italians ^\ho thought the) 
would get reforms more quick!) through their own little 
sbite> Besides, some of the states were jealous of others, 
_jind this made them fear for their own rights it one hrge 
state were formed 

In German) the difficulties m the way of union were 
ver) great Austria did not wane a uiutcU Gerrmny it 
all, because m'lnj of the lands she governed iverc not 
German, as thev were outside German) altogether One 
of these hnds wxs Hungan A number of true Hun 
ganans, or Magjars, started a movement, led by a great 
patriot named t^ouis Kossuth, to make Hungary free 
IW III— Q 
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_ They ■wanted Hungary" l6'^ be sepapated 'jentlrd 
.Austria and to have a. government A'F. her ■.o'Wh::' :So;rthete| 
- were reformers in the German Gonfederatipn striving Xpf* 
different things, and this soon led to terrible' disasters fo^ 
theitt, as you will- see* ' ■ ‘ " ' ' ' ' . , ;’P;a 

\ There were similar problems in Italy; -Here' again i 
several reformers wanted their own little state, reforrhedlr. 
But there were others who wanted Italy to ,becprhe;.a| 
united state, with one government instead of seven 'differeht.;' 
ones. The leader of this movement was a very f great, i 
man named Joseph,. Mazzini. He was born in Genoa- ih ;' 
1805. He was a lawyer by profession, but. after ; the | 
failure of the revolt of 1830 he founded a -.secret society^ 
called “ Young Italy.” His hope was that this- socie^z; 
would spread outside Italy, and grow in each country, whefd^ 
all young patriots would join and work for the bettermerii:| 
of their country and the world. But Mazzini had to 'wor% 
in secret and to make his arrangements as a coiispirathirn,;' 
From 1830 he was constantly aiming at the overthrow, :()(;:■ 
the tyrannical governments of Italy, but, he had to suffif;'; 
great hardships, imprisonment and exile in the,pufsmt-< 
of these plans. He never gained sufficient follpwere:'^ 
to make his conspiracies quite successful, and in, tHe,;,en^3i 
, Italy gained her freedom by other means, as you will'readl| 
All the same, Mazzini’s great patriotism and^ examples; 
. played an important part in laying the foundations': p^;; 

which this freedom was built up. , ^ ^ 

; , V But; there, was one thing that all the Italian paftipts apd;- 
..' reformers, were united in, and that was their .-.hatfedipf ; 
: :Austria. . ,The Austrian Government ruled tWo;>ptdwhces:' 
:l:ih .the north of: Italy called Lombardy and Yenetiar,\'lW%' 
if'ppptilhtion, Was,?alifK),st entirely Italim, ; and the 3 Austrian} 
;.--rule,,'w,as' 3 -verj!' harsh indeed. . It; -was ohly;}Aus'tri%;might} 
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which kept the inhabitants of these provinces 4 n subjection, 
ind if anything ever ha|>pcned to weaken tiic Austnan 
power there was certain to be trouble m Northern Italy 
To the west of Lombard) viaa the most important state 
, m Ital) at this time This was the Kingdom of Ihetimonf 
or Sardinia, as it was called after the Mediterranean island 
which belonged to it This kingdom and its King, Charles 
Albert, plajed a very important part in the events which 
resulted from all these discontents 

THE REVOLUTION BREAKS OUT 
It was m the )car 1848 that the storm burst all o\er 
Europe In this jear almost every country m Europe 
revolted against its rulers It was a much bigger affair 
than the outbreak of 1830 which was described in 
Chapter 6 , and it was mucli more important m its results 
It Nvas m the extreme *500111 of Italy that the first signs of 
the storm appeared Naples on the munhnd and the 
island of Sicily to the south formed one kingdom called 
Naples or the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies Here there 
ruled a king belonging to a branch of tiie Bou^n family, 
which had formerly ruled in hrance and still ruled m Spam 
He was a horrible tyrant whom the Sicilians hated After 
several attempts to gam their freedom, they broke out 
in rebellion in January 1848, and tried to force the King to 
gfant them the right to govern themselves He refused to 
do this, but instead granted a full set of rights to the people 
of his kingdom as a whole Such a full set of rights is 
called a constitution As news of this spread through 
ftat), the other Italian monarch* granted constitutions to 
their people also The chief constitution was the one 
granted by Charles Albert, of Sardinia This, among oUier 

things, gave certain at the ordinary people the poyvcr to 
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v6te and ■ sit- m’-Parriamentp.a\thm;g '-.uiiiieard^-Df. 'in^^^^ 
before. This constitution was of .very ' great dmppftance 
in after-years, because .it became the cbnstitutibn ' fbrfthe 
whole of Italy when, it was united in one state; - y 
While this ^vas going on in Italy, there suddenly 'birpllf 
out, in February, 1848, a new revolution in Trance. T Tihis 
was due to two causes. '-^Fitst, a great party" of woflterl 
had grown up in France. These men demanded-spetiai 
rights’ for themselves, saying that if there was' ' nb-. wbfk 
for them, the Government ought to malce, work; for Them 
Secondly, a body ’ of reformers demanded .. that 'Lp'uis 
Philippe should grant tire right to vote to aiafge humbei 
of men. When the King refused, riots broke out in '.Paris, 
and Louis, instead of trying to put the rioters down,' Ted 
from Paris in disguise and then abdicated. This.,;Jefi 
France without a Government. The temporary Goyefn'^ 
ment wTich was set up had to give rights to the wurkmeni 
but later in the year they broke out again in revolt, and-mB| 
were put down with much bloodshed. After this, atVidfe 
end of 1848, there was an election for a President of; me 
French Republic. Louis..NapoIeon, a nephew of the' gfeaj 
Napoleon, was elected by a large majority, and so a mbrnbei 
of the Bonaparte family ruled France once niore,':. wid 
what results you will read later on. - . ' ; - 

The news of the February Revolution in France. spr^c 
like wildfire tliroughout Europe, and at once reyoltitioh: 
broke out in Austria and Hungary, in the German , states 
including Prussia, and in the' Austrian provinces\bf::Italy' 
The Hungarians, led by Kossuth,^declared them'sdives -fre< 
from Austria,, and the people, of Vienna revolted ,agaihst;'tK< 
Gpyernment :of Prince Metternich, v/ho fled, to rEhglaud 
This statesman had been the chief minister, of,' /AusSi 
for . forty .'years, .and had played a most importantrpartTi 
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the affairs of the whole of Europe during chit time His 
method of go\crnmct\t had Jiad a good deal to do with the 
discontent of the peoples ot Europe and with their nsing 
now So his fall made all the retormers ot Lurope rejoice, 
for It seemed to bring to an end tlic urihapp) days of 
,tyrann) , and to bring m n new dawn of freedom Later in 
theyear the Austrian Lmperor abdicated and left the throne 
to his nephew, l^ranas Joseph, who was onl) eighteen 
years old Ihis^Empcror managed to hold on to hw 
throne, and kqit it until his death m 19 r6, in the middle of 
Ihe Great War 

%Ticn die Italians of Lombardi and Venctia realised 
that the Austrian Government had its hands full with 
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xebelHons nearer home, they .themselves ' reVolted 
Austria. Charles, Albert of. Sardinia -now . 
fellow-Italians of the Austrian provinces. ...Tl^ousandslpf 
-volunteers from the south joined in. .This ' seemed;- to: 
he the beginning of a war which would free Italy of the 
Austrian tyranny altogether. But the Pope and thh 
King of Naples both refused to support the movemeht rb^ 
the Italian nation as a whole, and recalled the soldiers wHol 
had joined the northern army. Shortly afterwards ■th& 
Italians were defeated by the Austrian army, and a truce: 
w^as signed, though the war was not. at an end. - - . 

Meanwhile, various German states revolted, and for; 
-a time they all worked together. They called a general 
'German Parliament at Frankfort, but it did not work well;- 
It was soon seen that not all Germans were as yet ready's 
to make Germany a united state. Then the Austn^n'-' 
Government began to recover, and when the Kihg\qf{ 
Sardinia opened the war again in 1849 he was finally- 
defeated. He then abdicated, leaving his throne to < his, 
son, Victor Emmanuel, who afterwards proved himself 
a very fine king. The Austrians soon regained thbir ‘fold- 
position in North Italy, and now they turned to crush.fthe 
Hungarians. Helped by the Czar of Russia, they drove: 
but the Hungarian patriots with great cruelty, and prderf 
Tva5= restored. Hungarj’’ was joined to Austria once mofei: 
and- Austria seemed as strong as ever. • ’ 

; the results of the revolutions^^^: 

Austria now made up her mind, to make herself ;pbwe^ 
iul . again, in Germany. The Parliament that the Germans 
had calledhad: offered the crown of united Germany , to 
King, of 'Prussia- in .1849. But he refused it. . ..The-Austoian 
Goiyh'f nmenti, , -now strong again,; ’ brought ■ .this' ‘iGef man 
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Parliament to an end, and b) the jear 1850 Germany 
returned to the state in which she had been in 1815. You 
wtll read later on how Germany was at last united by quite 
difFcrent methods from those tried in the Revolution of 
1848. 

fn Italy Austria had regimcd her power in the north, 
but not in the rest of the country. 'Fhe Pope had been 
driven out of Rome towards the end of 1 848 , and a Republic 
was established there with three men at the head of the 
Go\ernment, one of whom was Maazmi But Ixmts 
'Napoleon, President of the French Republic, in 1849 
decided to restore the Pope A French army expelled the 
Republican Government and restored the Pope This 
French armv remained in Rome for the next twenty jcirs 
So Austria's power in Ittlywas not really so strong as it hid 
been before But the princes of Italy were once more 
safely on their thrones All the rights that they had 
granted to thtir people early m 1848 were abolished, 
except in the case of Sardinia I Icrc the new King, Victor 
Emmanuel, r«.fu<ed to deprive the people of their new 
rights, m spite of the efforts of Austria to force hun to 
aWtsh them. He stood b\ his people m their darkest 
hour. You will see liter on how he wis rewarded for his 
courage. 

• The end of the Revolution of 184B in France was very 
strange. It begin by ovcrthrov*ing King I^uis Philippe 
and setting up a republic Withm four years France 
found herself with an Emperor once more. This is how 
it happened. The Frencii people had aluxiys regarded 
'Napoleon Bonaparte as a hero, and they kept tender 
memories of him during his exile. All sorts of legends 
''grew up about him, of how good he had been to his people 
and what glory he had brought to his country. There 



, ' '. was rhardly a cottage 'ih .^trance , wHcH -lia^;;'; iiot- u rpottrait 
of die great Emperot/'an'd^'ma.iiy 'stdd(^>were; td^^ 
r, , exploits of the “ 'Little G6i^bralj” 'as'-he'w^ 'cade^^^ 

Napoleon, his. nephew, was for rnany''yeafs,;■exiled^L;pm 
France, and kept this legend going % 'his,'wntittg's^":V^^ 
1840 Napoleon’s bones were brought back from Stl'HeienL 
, and buried in Paris with a great monument above' diemAL 
After the dull reigns of Louis XVill, ChafleSjXfahd 
Louis Philippe, tlie French people were anxious ‘'|of. ‘glory 
again and they thought they would get .it , .Wi&<:attqthhr 
Napoleon ruling them. When Louis Niapplepn?; wki 
elected President of the Republic in 1848, it' was “Agreed 
that the period of his power should be only four yeats;sF.'S,Q 
at the end of 1851, when his four years were drawing ta a 
close, Louis Napoleon followed the example of his' uncle 
in 1799 when he overthrew the Directory. By -a similar 
sudden stroke, Louis Napoleon overthrew his oppoiiehts 
in the Government, and made himself master. H'e Iheti 
got the people to vote in favour of giving him the pbi^er 
. to change the arrangements made at the time of his election: 
When he had done this he was in a position to do as hediked^ 
and in December, 1852,, he had himself proclaimed 
Ernperor. He called himself Napoleon III, ■reckoning 
•Napoleon’s own son, who had never reigned andwasmb^ 
deadj as Napoleon 11 , as though the family had gp'h'e>ph 
.ruling . without a break. This was the beginning df me 
.Second' Empire in France., About the disaster;: ‘sv^KicB 
'-ended 'it you will read in' Chapter 13. v 
'f; h;Lbu-'S'ee.i’from this, story of' th'e evolutions Vaf?;:i 848 
That; in ‘-most Continental countries -The-^p'eopre' werp;^ 
T'dhdhg- for dieir fights. As a .result of therevplutions'.tlie^ 
■Ti.dmotgain..hs'hhuch.:as the people of •.Bfitain Jhad/gmn'ed 
fasTl -tesuFj bf - the-'.Reform- Act of 1 8 3 i and f he -.la^s ' which 
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foilo^vcd The rebels on d\c Continent had fought for 
cKejr natjonaJ nghts and govermnent by the people But 
dcmocncj was stiH a long xray off, even as itviasmBnca n» 
and you wiU see that much was to be done at home and 
jUbroid bcfdrethe people gamed the rfght<: thet enjoj to*da% 

SUVfMARY 

Reformers on the Continent, such as Maziint n Ital) inil 
koeuth Hungary, contm red their demand* after the failure of 
ihcresolfsof 1830 In 1848 a rctoluti »n occurred m almost every 
coumty on the Continent The Italian pnnecs granted refontn 
Lojis Phi)j{f>e was dethroned and 1 repobiic eatsblishcd in France 
Mcttcrnicli fled from Vienna, but the Austrian Government 
fccfivercd and crushed tlie tismg> m Hungar) and Italy 1 1 c 
Fruwan molt was put doun, aid Austria regfuned her power m 
G rtnany Louis NapoKon was elected Fren h Prestdenf and 
restored the Pope in 1849 in 1851 he made himself supreme 
iij France 

<,ROUP WORK 

1 Ll« in sectioas prcpire deia Is nspectivelf of the Reiol it tm 
of i8|8 in rrance, Inly and Austnt Compare notes 

2 Prepare notes for a lecture to the Uass on one of tlic heroes 
tf the Rctolut an of 1848— Margin , Kossuth (‘ve A R H 
MnnenefF* Hrrets «/ fureptan Hittny and A and D PonSonby s 

^Relth aid R^ormirs ) 

3 Debate whether F ranie sht tdi) become u republic in 1848 

FXbRCISES 

j Study s map of Europe the arwa affected b) the 

rcToIutiorU of 1848 

a. Wri^ down what jou suppose to have been the impressions 
bT 1 ou 4 Philippe or Mcltcmich on arriving m England after their 
^flight in r848 

3 Account for ti esuccew of Louis Napoleon in France m 1848 

4 Describe the event lUunrated m thcpicmrc on p lor 




New Constitution in-Francc. 

Ftance at war with Austria and Prussia. 
The “ Reign of Terror " (till 1795). 
Execution of Robespierre. 

Rule of the Directory begins. 

Napoleon's Italian campaign. 


Battlesof CapeSt.VincentandCamperdown. > 1797 


Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 
Naooleon overthrows Directory. 
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LORD PALMERSTON, THE CRIMEAN 
- WAR AND THE INDIAN , MUTINY - 


THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR 
THE British people, of course, tooL no part m the tragic 
tvents on the Continent which v.c have just described, 
but the British Foreign Mimstcr at that time. Lord 
Palmerston, had a good deal to do with the forcicn gos ern- 
menta concerned with the resolution^ His great aim was 
to present the French and Austrians fighting a war m 
Italy This war did not happen, but at the end of the 
revolution m Italy both Austria and 1 ranee had a footing 
there, Austni in the north and France in Rome Palmerston 
helped King Victo* Emmanuel m 1849 to stand out aeairwt 
Austria, when she tried to force him to abolish the rights 
that the people of Sardinia had gamed When L^ms 
Napoleon made himself all powerful m France at the end of 
1 8 j"!, Palmerston ^sci-rctl) supported him because he feared 
that if there were another disturbance m trance there 
would be further trouble m Italy and perhaps another w ar 
ui Europe. Also when Russia came to the aid of Austria 
^ agauist the revolting Magyars, Palmerston showed his 
great fear of Russian power m Ac south-east of Europe 
* Still, no one would have thought then that within a 
i very short time after these events, Britain would find herself 
^'allied with France and Sardinia in a war against Russia 
Yet It was so, for in r854 the Crimean War broke out, 
'with Britain, France and (later) Sardinia supporting Turkey 
1 against Russia The Crirown War was so called because 



i t was .fougKt, mainly; in. th'ei ji'eninsu^ cklled';:0ie : pnttiea:!k 
lie iiorti of tie Bl'ack'Seaii^i'et ■us-seKidWitHisiy^kPik^^^ 
iboiiti ■ Ever ■ since -the/- -Ottoman '■iTn'rlcs’vhali'y^^ 
Constantinople in'-i 4 jf. 3 ' tKey’Kadfbeeri a. grtat':id\ibiejtp> 
Europe. After they had conquered all the BalhaniBenihr 
sUla and Hungary, they laid siege to Vieh'na"{in;A';S8’|v 
Euckily for Europe, Vienna- was . saved, and frohii' that 
aioment the wave of Turkish invasion turned back,i';Afte| 
many fights at the end of the seventeenth centu'iy..-ah'd;tKe: 
opening of the eighteenth, they were driven out of Hungafy: 
Then Russia took a hand, and drove the Turks from; ffe 
aorth coast of the Black Sea, which they had. conquered: 
earlier. So, before the end of the eighteenth .hehtiiry 
the Turks had gone back a long way, but they ^iil 
beld tire Balkan countries, including the great . city.,.^;df 
Constantinople, • 

. iThe declining power of Turkey and the rising, pmyer hf 
Russia.made great -difficulties .in the countries round UBoUt 
the'eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, and the |)roblemi 
these difficulties created came to be known as the ■.Eastern: 


Question, The Turks were the leaders of the Muhaln?- 
rrtadan .faith, while the Balkan peoples whom they.'lfuldd 
belonged to the Greek Catholic or Orthodox ; Chufclii 
Ihis Church had once been a part -of the original Gatjiqlic 
Church, buthad broken away froth if long before th’e'Turks 
arrived . ill ^Europe, and its centre was at Constahtihoplei 
V-^eh '.the 'Rus^ were converted to Christiani'tyn^ey 
ibihe'd this ’Church. ■ By the end of the eighteehth; ceh&^-.it 
becamhihehmbitipn' of Russia to reconquer -.Gohstahhuppl^ 
fdfChtistiamtyahd to become the protector .qf me Christian 
peqples^qfv •the/Balkahs- crushed' Under JtheC.Turlqsh,; rule 
i^sdlffihilluksians’belbng^^ an' Eastern" rachcalj^edSlay^^ 
k‘nh;mbVt'hT.the;Baikah)peppies belbhged'.,tq\ffi^^^^^ 
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Tor these reasons, then, it uas natural that the Russians 
should Wish to help these people, who afterwards oiled 
Russia thetr big Slav brother But if Russti gamed 
control of the Turkish lands in 1 iiropc, she wotild have a 
very Strongposition in the I astern Mcditcrnncan France 
and Britain were speciail) interested in this corner of 
Turope, os was seen when Napoleon tned to conquer 
Egypt, and again when the Greeks revolted against Oic 
Turks in l8ai and onviards, for then Britain took a share 
seeing that Greece gamed her freedom, so that ^e should 
not gain it by tlic help of Russia alone 
r By the middle of the nineteenth centun, then, Turkey, 
though stBl holding all the Balkan countries except Greece, 
v,Ti5 very weak Turkej wasso«eak,Tnfact, thattheCzar 
of Russia, Nicholas I, called the Sultan the sick man of 





' a.nd ; .Ae Czir ^td \make >ai:rangementtefe 

■ "/.'divide up Turkey’s Eurppeaii property before.'his deamdpdkj 
place., ’The, Czar suggested to -the "British Goyernffieht 
C, that three of the chief Balkah countries—Serviay.^umama) 

; .and Bulgaria — should be freed from the Xi^fks ahd/plaeed 

• under Russian control, while Britain could have;: JEg^t); 
and the other powers could take other slices' -of Turkish: 

, territory. Britain refused to agree to this bargaiii^yand;, 

■ then Russia had trouble with France. , , There .thejmew: 
Emperor, Napoleon III, was quite anxious to shdw;Jhis-: 
strength in order to make the French people think'-Eim/ 
a hero, like his uncle, the first Napoleon. . - 

France had for many years claimed that shc.'^sEohldf 
. ■ protect the Christians in some of the Turkish ia;hdsj, . , In/ 
1853 the Czar of Russia demanded that the Sultahipf!; 

' . Turkey should give him the right to protect the Chrisdafi^. 

• •‘/in-all the Turkish lands. The ambassadors of Francdind’: 

/Britain at Constantinople persuaded the s Sultan to refpsV 
this Russian demand. When he did so, the R.ussian^ 
, invaded Turkish territory in the Balkans. WitKbut:' 
/"actually rnaking war, the British and French' fornied:j^n:! 

alliance and sent a fleet to Constantinople. In 18 54/; the-; 
/'Russian .fleet destroyed a Turkish fleet in the Black/^aiVi 
/Tfi ybu' look at the map you will see how^.dangerpusTIiei 
.’/position was, for then the British and French ships -attackfed/ 
^./the'Rpssian/fleet and forced' it to take refuge;ip therharbpu.r; 
: ';pf Sebastoppl' in the Crimean' Peninsula. ’ Then •the-'u^lliesy 
; 'cailed'mpon ■ the Czar ,to withdraw the \afmyi:whic,h*'-fiad/ 
'/ !inyaded /^e Balkan -territory , of the Turks,., and'‘whc.n:^'e^^ 
■•■’fefSsedytb Vdo * this , they ^ declared war on'. Russia.-y.vfn 
;/^w^:the -Crinieah'/War 'began^ ■ . . ^ 
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THE COURSE AND RESULTS OF THE WAR 

* U ma\ seem stmge to us to find the British fichtmg 
on the side of a ^ranmea! and non Christian power like 
Turkey The Czar of Russia believed that the British 
people uould never support such % war, ard there were 
certainly some Englishmen who thought we ought not to 
fight Butthcmajontyofliriionsatthattiroercaflj feared 
the growth of Russnn power During tiie last few jears 
the Russians had been adv'ancing throUj»h Central Asia 
toirards the northern fronticrof Indn If thej alsogiincd 
control of the Hnd round the Laattrn Meditemnean the 
British r mpirc in Ind a might be in great danger So 
as the Czar would not give way on this question of the 
Balkans, most Lnglshmcn ftU that the war with Kussia 
mUfftbefought But though British sea powerwasstrt^g 
and active, the land forces were n a vtrj poor state 
Waterloo they hid had no fight ng to do except n distant 
parts of tlic world like China rUghan stan ind India and 
the British were not rcilly prepared for a wir m I urope 
The British army that was sent to the Cnmca joined 
the hrench, and the two were placed under a British corr- 
mander who had fought in the Peninsular War and was 
very old In September, i854,th'* combined army landed 
in the south of the Crimea quite near the great Russian 
fortress of Sebastopol The Allies defeated the Russians 
at tlic Battle of Alma hut faded to tike Sebastopol, and 
there began a siege which was to last eleven months 
Still, tlie Battle of Alma bad an important result for it 
forced the Russian army invading the Balkans to withdraw, 

. as the soldiers had to be used as reinforcements m the 
Crimea. Twice before the end of 1 854 the Russians tried 
to break the British and French siege, but failed The fine 




attempt was at the Battle of Balaclava, where the lafiihuf 
“ Charge of the Light Brigade ” took place. This showed 
:how great was the courage of the British cayalry, l^utrit 
also showed how badly the army as a whole was led, fofHt 
was madness to order the cavalry to charge artillery.'- 
second attempt led to the Battle of Inkerman, which I was 
fought in a mist. At this battle the Russians wef 6 drivefi! 
■ back, and the siege of Sebastopol went on. , Alfthrough a 
" -terrible winter in a strange land our/soldiers,.,badIy^-lMi; 
V badly clothed and. fed, died in thousands from .'cold, 'hunl'et;, 
' -aiid the most horrible diseases. Even the; ■supplies/which 
t /tpkch’ed the Crimean. coast often did not reach .^'e-trop^^ 
>-"vThe Bi'itish commander reported in Januaiy;! ,that;dut;,d^ 
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noHi\<c NKfinsGAU. A\i> im vsotNDtr 

A p) olQjTs L ut & p W ol fcottit 4 r«uc(j tA )w tettt un wrf I of ll 
U«Tt«n Mrxi ^rUl {{o«p tit ^Iwoteri litU W )oluv. C^q \ou revA^n 
note ice SaHoj^I 

24,000 ijjcn under htm rj 000 were in hospital Bat 
even the hospitals in the Crimea anti at Constantinople 
were m a disgraceful condition 

It was then that Florence N ghtmijale and her nurses, 
went out, and brought healing nnd comfort to the suffering 
soldiers, and cleanimess and proper service into the 
hospitals Xhu.iS-4me of^c jmestxxamplcs of women s 
eg]^tagc and sclf-sacnficfc-aa the histor> of the world 
The British people were verj angrv when tl cv realised how 
badly the Government had managed thmg*« m the Crimea 
As-arcsuUofthegrcatoutcrj carlv in 1855 Lord Aberdeen, 
the Prune Minister, resigned Ihen a nen Cibmet was 
fo’-med, with l,otd Palmerston as Prime Munster I ord 
Palmerston vvis row sevent) }cars old but he was still full 
efenergy Bccauseofhisiictivcwork.aslofctgn Mmwtef 
iijost people thought of hm as the v cr) m-n to put things 
right and to organise the xv^r proptrlv A duTcrence 
(•'tnv—tc 
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BRITISH GENERALS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR, SEPTEMBER, 1855, 

• A French cartoon of 1855, with the title, “ Head of the Army " or " How 
the British. Generals stormed Sebastopol." The artist shows the • Generals . 
under cover behind the attacking forces, but the drawing also show's the/ 
conditions under which the leaders had to worlc. ■ •/' 

was soon seen. Preparations were made for a big attack 
on Sebastopol. King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia,: fb 
wliom Palmerston had been such a good friend, joined the 
alliance and brought a fresh army into the field.. .Finally^ 
i Jn September, 1855, Sebastopol fell, mostly through the 
; success of the French attack. The Russians burned The 
/'■fortress down aiid left it. • . .'‘Y’ ^ 

;/•• • Now the Frc^ich Emperor and the Russian Czar. w*ere 

/quite ready forlpeace. Though Britain wished, to go on 
./fighting until the Russians were driven right ;6ut; oF^e 
;■ Crimea/ she had to agree, and the Treaty , of Paris' ended 
;V tW ,V^r In '1856^1 The most important clause. 
ptteai^. said that Russia was to keeji no more .warships/Sn 
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the Bheh Sea, But this rule did not last manj _)carS, for 
Russia sooa took an. opportuniQ^ to break if The war 
did nothing for the down-trodden peoples of the Balkans, 
and the evils of the Turkish rule went on, though the 
Sultan pron\is«i to make reforms So the war did not 
end the trouble known as the Hastem Question it only 
put ol? the settling of it The wir did not do France much 
good, hut It gave Napoleon III the opportumt) he wanted 
to show the I rench people thu he was not aft-ud to take 
’ pitt 111 a foreign war To the little state of Sardinia the 
swarwas useful, for the Sardinians fought side bj side with 
the great powers of the West and found m Napoleon III 
an ally who was of great help to them later on 

As for Britain, she lost 20,000 soldiers md the National 
Debt rose b) man) millions of pounds But the war 
forced the Government to get tlic army into proper 
working order again It also made Lord Palmerston verj 
popular, because he had ended the disgraceful conditions 
which existed at the battle front In spite of hts great 
age he remained Prime Minister, with only a short break, 
for the next nine years These }cars were most important 
■'because of events which occurred m India, in Ameuca 
and on the Continent 

' BRITAIN AND THE INDIAN MUTINY 

It was a good thing thit the British army had been 
Improved, and Uiat there nas a strong man like Palmerston 
as prime Minister, for as soon as the Crimean War was 
ovcr,T 5 ritam had to fight against Persia and China in 1857 
These wars were soon at an end But much more serious 
trouble broke out m India m the same year This was 
the Indian Mutiny In India ever since Pitt 5 Act in 
1 784, British power had been advancing 1 he Last India 
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' Company was still in existence, but it was really the Br&sli; 
;.^oye.mment which controlled affairs in India;. ^ j'Xhrdhgh 
1 the first half of the nineteenth centuiy the British cph^u^fed 
jWaridiiVnatiye princes outside Bengal, Madras.and.Bpnib^ 
ii^BicJi'^yefe^the three areas Britain governed after tHd Seven 
l\YedfsV-:^^ ."With some of ; ^'prihces 

5;tf Katies ■were fhadfewhile others were dethroned ''aha:;theif 
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tcmtory put unciet Bnhsh rule- As these conquests 
went on, the British carricU out reforms and introduced 
European inventions, like nilwavs and the telegraph 
This made some Indians very discontented, because thej 
feared that it meant that their wa> of living would be 
entirely changed I or there were many fine features 
about Indian life, which had existed tor hundreds of a cars 
before any European*! arrived m India 

The arm) m India consisted of a number of Bntish 
soldiers and a much hrt.er number of native Indian troops, 
called Sepoys, trained and Jed bt British o/ncers The 
bt poy s belonged to tu o great sections of the Indian people, 
Hindus and Muhammadans Bv 18^7 there were about 
450000 nitivc troops and only ab ut 40000 British 
Several things made the Ind ms feel thu the British were 
notso strong a*5 they h td thought The Cjovcrnor Oeneral, 
or Vicrfoy, of India for the last eight vears liad taken over 
much land from the native princes who strongh objected 
to the change In a war unst Afghanistan a few years 
before a British army had suflcrul severe losses, and this 
hid made the Indians feel that die British were weak 
Absurd stories about Bniish defeats during the Crimean 
War had been told in India Finallv, n new kind of rifle 
was handed out to the Sepovs m 1857 The Sepoys 
believed that the cartridges were greased wnth a mixture 
of cow’s fat and pig 5 lard To the Hindu the cow wus 
sacred, and to the Muhammadan the pig was unclean 
) If they touched the cartridges they believed thev would be 
Sinning against their religion, and would In. forced to give 
it up 

So the troops near Delhi, the Indian capital, muimied, 
and at first the British soldiers were overpowered The 
Sepoys captured Delhi, and the Mutmv spread over the 
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nortii of India. > ; Trihe: .chief '.places . .wKWe revoif .fbo^ 

:,!place were L'ucknbw.ahd' Cawnporei twp .tpwns- iii-a si^^^^^ 
called Oudh, which the British had recently taken hvei 
. from the native ruler. At Cawnpofe a- native ^prince, 
called Nana Sahib, carried out a terrible massacfetJpl 
• British men, women and children, Lucknow was besiegecl 
for a long time, but was f nally relieved at the end of 4 83;?^ 
by Sir Colin Campbell, Early in 1858 he also captiirec 
Cawnpore, Meanwhile the British recaptured Delhi, aiid 
by the end of the year the army had crushed the MuHrij 
and restored British power throughout the parts of Ihdh 
■ which were under British rule. 


.The Indian Mutiny was really a revolt of the. army 
■ and riot, as the British feared at first, a general rebellion pl 
.,,-all Indians. The British were able to crush because 
'it was mostly kept to the north of India, .because while il 
was going on many new, British tr.opps were sent to India, 
because the Indians had no definite, plans to ghide thenii 
and because a body of native troops, 'the Sikhs, remained 
loyal. After, the Mutiny^, in .1858, Parliament passed -a 
new Act for .the government of India. This Act said that 
there should be a special minister at home to give his whole 
attention' to Indian affairs. It also abolished the ,Dast 
India Company, and handed over all its powers, to .the 
, , Goveriirneht. -I'For many years. India remained at -peace 
' under; ^ih Act. ■ ' ' ■ 

•SUMMARY'-'--': 


' ’Tlle^Grimean- .War' (1854.-6)., was 'paused : by Russia’s >;d^ire 
break. lip, the Turkish' dominions: ,..Britainj ,Frriice ,-^dr(after- 
J^hrards) Sardinia 'apied wilh Turkey against , Ruriia.y. After rim 
;; .-;ihisenes oCtiid firri: part of the war, .Lord Palmerston bet^e P rime 
.^Miniswr.’iri' -1 855yand helped to’- bring -the war -td -ariucc^fui lcon- 
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duion, tJiough ific Eastern Qutsnon was not sotvcif In 1857 
tJw; Irian Mutinj’ brole rnr Ueginwn* wnh » re»dt of native 
troops (Sepo^t), Jt spreaJ over North India, imd was put down after 
much Uoodshed British power ww restored, and n new Act, 
ahofishitig the Cast India Company and reformnig the Government 
of India, ttas passed in *858 

GROUP WORK 

I Select a novel dealing with the Crimean War (e g Henry’s 
yati jitxhtTy Escott Lvnn s Blair of liahtlma) or with tlic Indian 
Mutiny (c g Henty s For A’ame anti / mr, C Lj im s A lltrt ef tht 
Indian Muhny^ II Strang s Barday of the Guards'^ a/ij read lo the 
class wlut YOU regard as the most sinking passage in it 

a Clas<i m sections examii t the reasons re pectivciy why 
Britain, rrance, Turkey and Russ a went to star m 18$^ 

3 ClaJS in two stcfjons prcp-ire »i>fn on wnittry irid hospital 
conditions in the Cmncin \N ar, and in tlie Grevt \\ ar (1914-18J 
(See M Synges Great hnghslniimeny M labors Puneer ff'mtn 
and 7 *A# Sfery sf hltrtna tvi^htin^ale [N S S U ] ) Compare notes 
and account for the d {ri.reiiccs 

4 Class might liase resd to it extracts from Kmglake s Imasim 
ef the Grttnta and rorresl s fhu ryafthr Indian MuUnv (^'o 1 I) 

EKERCISLS 

l Write a short cluractcr-sketch of riottnee Nig'Uingilc 
(Sec books mentioned m 3 abtnc.) 

’*2 Find out more about <mc of the battles of tlte Crimian War 
(See Ncwbolt’s Biii ef the T/un Bed lane ) 

3 \\ rnc an account of the Indian Mutiny from tlie point of 
Yi-W of a native Indurt soWicr ^ec Stetiei ef the Indian Mutmy 
In Romance of the WotW Senej ) 

• *^opv the mnps on pp 1C9 and tl6 on a larger scale 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND'^TOTBii^ilK' 
AMERICAN CIVIL' WAR..'--f;:®;f4; 



SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


DURING the last four years of Lord Palmerston’s. life^i 
and of his period as Prime Minister, there was a terrible;; 
war in the United States of America which lasted . from 
1861 to 1865. This war was fought between tlie States': 
of. the North and the States of the South of the United:- 
States, and is tlierefore called the American Civil V^af.’t 
But because the Southern States tried to break away, or'.:' 
secede, from the others, it is also, and more correctly, called ■ 
the War of Secession. .This war played a most important; 
part in the history of the United States and of the world.;: 
Britain and Europe were greatly interested in the developl^j' 
ments which caused the war, because North America was'., 
a land to which many Europeans- emigrated during .tKis:,; 
period, and with which the countries of Europe.did-muGh.;; 
,of their trade. . Hi: 

' The trouble between the States of the -Horth arid, ;th,e ^ 
vState's of the South began over the question of '&e.;efh.jjib;y^;: 
’Iment'of negroes as slaves. From, the earliest timb^bf;tlie 7 
: -colonisation of America by Europeans, negroek.had-.laeen-; 
imported from. Africa. In the south of North Amefica^nn}; 
; Central Aihericaj in South America and. in the-li^est Indian;; 
. .■ilslands, the British, the Spaniards and the .PbrtugneSe'Tad; 

had-To -find labour for th.e. fields or the minesj’’;beeause me; 
;biatiyes‘ .of America were not numerous •eriongh^qr; strong;; 
^"bhbuffhv't'b " it." There were not- enough:''itfhife',.;med, 
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either, nnd even if there Jiid been, min|* of these areijs 
/ were not suitable for white men to work in, and much "of 
i the labour was'of the kind that white men -would not 
‘ willingly do^ though there -were many who were forced to 
do It, such as criminals and pn'^oners of war. But Uic 
' numbers of these, in any ca<e, were not suffident, and 
, the -result was that an enormous trade m negro slaves 
grew up. Traders would land on the African coast, buy 
gangs of negroes from the native chiefs, ship them across 
ro America, and sell them like so much merchandise 
, You mav remember that m Elizabethan time*: such great 
sulors as Sir John Ilaukms took a great shire tn this 
tMffic. 

At first the people of Britain and I uropc thought there 
was nothing wrong tn sutUslaicrv as this But in the later 
years of the eighteenth century thirc grew up m England 
a mwement to bring slavery to in end A society fonned 
m 17S7 for the abolition of sUvtry was loined in the follow- 
ing year by William Wdbcrforce, the great min who stood 
to this purpoirc unti! he met with sulccss In *807, in 
the middle of the Napoleonic War, Parlramenc passed an 
Act making the slave rndc illcgil. Slitcrv' went on, 
but nobody was allowed to trade ir slaves in the British 
Empire. At tive end of the war Lord Castlcrcagh tried 
to pcTSUidc all the coimlnes of Europe to agree to this 
abolirion of tlvc slave trade m their dominions also. Rut 
they would not all agree. Some, such as Holland, abolished 
it. Denmark hid done so even before Rntatn did. Spain 
i.id Portugal continued ir. Kot until is you read 

in Chapter 8, wms slaveir itself abolished in the British 
Empire. At tint time all holders of slaves were paid 
compensation for their loss of dieap labour, and this cose 
the country jfeo,ooo,oc?o. 
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But by this time the United States were,,ihdepeiidetti 
and the laws of Britain did not apply to therii; ^ So^theri 
slavery went on, although the actual importation of slaVel 
had been prohibited by a law passed in 1808. ■But',] 
was only the Southern States that wished slavery tp gQ dh 
The Northern States had grown partly out of the area callhc 
New England, which had been first settled by the Pi|g'rm 
Fathers in the reign of James I, and partly out of the tafei 
called New Holland, which England had conquered anc 
called New York in the reign of Charles II. The Southen 
States were, like the first of them, Virginia, settled by met 
seeking adventure, and fortune. The Northern Statei 
' lived mostly by manufactures, and wished to keep the goods 
of other nations out of their country, and so, protect thei) 
own industries. But the Southern States , niostly. grev 
Cotton, rice and tobacco on their vast plantations, on whicl 
the negroes -tvorked for the , great . landowners. Tiiest 
Southern States wished to have Free, Trade, sb that thej 
could sell their cheaply grown products in. various parfc 
of the world. The Northern States had no Use for slaves 
and slavery did not exist there. But the men, 6C-th< 
Southern States felt that they could not get their, livihjE 
without slaves, and so could hot abolish slavery., ,, , 'u*;/ 

. / The question .would have been easily settled if ,,th< 
United States had remained as it, was' in 17,83.,., .But,, :ai 
'^ou . will remember reading in Book II, in , thaty^eaf ;tK< 
Aniei*! can Colonies* gained their freedoiri: At.thah time 
you wni.fecail, there were only thirteen of these cplohies 
jdnds they .lay alpiigfhe eastern coast of NofthvAih^Vf^' 

“,1-7 8 §■ thesd); thirteen colonies, now; called - states, Torrhedr j 
.Jdnioh hhdbet up dgovernrhent over thdwhole<; ^But eacl 
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'State wS 5 kft with manj’ things ubout which it v^as allowed 
togovcrnjtsclf. One of these things Nvassla^cn. Anj'stntc 
V h*ch wanted slaVcrj could have it Thu, then, would Imc 
settled the question for ever But in the ) ears that followed, 
the men of the United States began to explore and open 
up the vast tracts of land which lay to the west of the 
thirteen stucs 'I here was an endless flow of people 
emigrating to the United States from the countries of 
Turopc, especially duruig the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The increased populition hastened the openmg- 
up of the Western lands, and as ilw^e territories grew m 
population, wealth and power, new stales wtrt formed 
out of them Now you see the duhculo The Northern 
States would ln\e liccn quite content to let the Southern 
States have their shvts But as the new states grew up 
the question a as, which were Southern States and which 
were not ? When this was settled the next question was, 
should the new states have slaves if ihc\ w ere in the South ^ 
Tor a time they settled the question by drawing an 
imaginary line and saying that any new state south of the 
line could have slaves, while any state north of it could not 
But this did not last long, bctausc Amencans were rapidly 
moving westward to the Paafic Ocean and opening up 
the whole country from east to west bo now the Northern 

States and the Southern States began to quarrel about 
whether the government of each new state ‘'houfd decide 
about what it could do or whether the goaernment of the 
United Sfates as a whole should decide This was the 
T «1 trouble that m the end caused war between the two 
sets of states Slavery was the cause of it, and slavery 
was abolished as a result of it But the war was not really 
fought to end slavery It was fought to see whether 
a state h'’d the right to do as ic hked, when most of the 
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Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865). Uij-sses Grant (182^-1885).' 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE NORTHERN ' GOMJLiNDER.m-CHIEF' 
DURING THE .AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


states decided that it could not do so. Still, the Struggle 
was made more bitter by tlie question of slaver)’’, and many 
people in the North hated the South because of it.’ - In 
1852 a famous novel, Uncle Tom's Cabin^ had been ■written 
by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. This told of great cruelty ;td 
the slaves. ■ But this was only true in certain cases, fof 
many of the slaves Were well treated and contented, especi- 
ailv those who worked as servants in the houses of die 
planters. . But thousands of copies of this book were sold, 
and most people believed it to be true. 

. THE WAR AND ITS RESULTS.:-; 

'■pK'AThe government of the United States 

caiTled -.out by representatives from all the states .;'sittuig 
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Kcbeitt Lo (iSo? Id ^Ivar^ai) JacIuo*) (>Sj( 

T\u> cnL\7 soLnrrifN coJiMA,s»rjisi>Lm\t ihf » wk 
ci\n WAW 


in a ParJjamcnt (or Congress, ns the Amenenns call it) } i 
Washington, the capital Besides these rcprcsentntiies U 
l^rcsidentwis elected for four jtars ns head of the Govern- 
ment Now, while the bouthern btates could ha\ c ouc of 
their own people as Presulcnt, the) felt the) were safe 
Bat in i860 One of the roost wmrXnbjL Arocncans that 
ever lived «ns elected as President This was Abraham 
Imcoln, who wns then hftj-onc )cars of nge He was 
horn, m Kentuck), where he spent his bovhood m great 
povert) and hardship He lived m the backwoods and 
dwelt in a log-cabn Allltough he hid to struggle hard 
fpf existence m this prinittivc part of the countrj, he 
managed to educate hunseJf He afterwards moved to 
thc^tatc of Illinois, where he became a lawyer and began to 
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take an interest in the affairs of government. He wrote 
the most wonderful letters, and was a great orator, as you 
would see if you read some of his speeches which are still 
published in book form. He was against slavery, but 
what he was most anxious to do was to keep the states' 
together in their tinion. The Southern States knew this',* 
and saw that there was no hope for them if they remained 
part of the United States. So in i86i eleven Southern; 
States broke away,' or seceded, from the rest, declared 
themselves independent, set up a new government for 
themselves, and elected a President of their own, calling 
themselves the Confederate States. ’ , ^ 

Now, Abraham Lincoln said he was President, of the 
.whole of the United States, and not only of a part of it.' 
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So he continued to occupy aU the forts wth United States 
troops, and to collect the tates The Confederate army 
attacked ope of these forts in i86 1, and the U'ar broke out 
The Southern or Confederate States considered that ihej 
had the right to he free if they wished, and therefore con- 
sidered that they were fighting a war as one country might 
with another President Lincoln said the) had no right 
to do this, and SO regarded them as rebels fightings civiJ war 
against their proper government At first the Southern 
nrjnj, which had some verj fine commanders, such as 
Robert X Lee and Stoncvnll ’ Jackson, held their own, 
but as time went on thej lost ground This was bound to 
be so, because the North had a population foiw times as 
large as the while population of the South, where by this 
time thc'c were more thin three million negroes The 
North also had much greater wealth and power to make 
weapons of war Their fleet, also ms strong,er> and they 
were able to blockade the South and stop much of their 
tmde FinaUj, the North found a ver) fine commander 
in Genera! Grant, who graduallj wore bis opponents down 
AU the same, it took four years to make the South see 
what n hopeless struggle it was, and it was not until 1865 
tl at peace was made By this pea'^e the Confcdcracj 
was broken up, and the Southern States had to return as 
part of the Union of all the States Also slavery was 
abolished, and the slaves were not only made free, but 
given several other rights So Abraham Lincoln had 
saved the Union, and had freed the slaves by standing fast 
to his purpose in spite of the horrors ot this long war 
"•between men oFtlic same nation But just when this work 
was done, and when he had been elected President for a 
second period of four years, a madman shot him as he sat 
in a box -at a theatre So ended his heroic life, but his 
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THIi SOUTH SURRENDERS, 1865. 

The picture shows the surrender of General Lee, the Southern Comiri^deY) 
to General Grant, the Northern Commander, at Appomattox, in Virpiiia)'J)a 
April 9, 1865, which brought tlie American Civil War to an end. '■;;''Noti6e; 

the uniforms. 

work lived after him, though the white people in theiShuth 
always voted afterwards against anybody who belonged:, tt 
Abraham Lincoln’s party. 

Great Britain suffered from the American War j,^iefl} 
because she imported cotton from the Southern StatesjiyAi 
the Northern ships blockaded the South^, very little,. c0tpt 
could be sent across the sea, and Lancashire suffered^^pii 
a cotton famine. Tliis threw thousands pFypeoplei:m 
: North Af 'England out of work, and.there>?ks':gfeat p9yerb 
and distress there. The Southern States .tried fp;get Bntisl 
‘ ship-building firms to build ships for thpmy^ Ofieio^^^^ 

■. ships,. cAled the Alabama^ was built * in; Birkenhead^ 

iifiri wns lniifirhed and taken DUt to. sea .befpfe’.m 
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British Govcrnmcjjt could stop it This ship v?tis regarded 
h) tie North ns a “ pnvateer, ' and during the \rar it did 
damage amounting to rntlhons of pounds to the Northern 
^ships After the vir the Utnted ‘itates dtuned <iimagcS 
for this, and the Bntish pud the United States & >nst sum 
as compensation So, you n») imagine that manv 
ringhshmen disliked the North for fighunq the South, 
so stopping British tndc and closing British factories 
But most Lnghshmcii felt that shver) e.'as a terrible thing, 
and m the end were gl-id that it was abolished m the United 
Slates, csen though it took this dreadful uir to do it 

hLMM \ia 

In the British tmp ix the da\e trale w*. aboj ,hecl m iPo"' 
and slavery in tSjj In the I mu-J Stato dit importuion of 
negro slaves was prohibited m 1808, bu v1 ucry itvelf went on in the 
Southern Sato As the Limed States expanded uesrward, iheNonb 
and South tjuarrellcd on this qoouoo In 186c Alnham Lincoln 
tta« elected Presidem, and in i86i the Slave States formed a new 
Ccnfedcracy and broke away or seceded from the otJicr staira. This 
kd to ihc American CniJ Var or the War of Secession (1861-5^ 
Pratll) the South was defeated and forced to rejoin the Union 
Slavery 1^*3* abolshcd and the slaves wrie given rij^hts. In the same 
year 1 ii^oln vva> murderiJ 

/ GROUP WORR 

I /Read a passage to tin. tU» from Uncle Tm't Cnhn, by H B 
SwwA or Fer Left and Ltifrtif by G Stables. 

ju Clast in two sections prepare details of the arguments of the 
Nouh and Soulh resrccttvelj, and tk.baic the two points of view 
(S^ J Fmncmorcs fmtna) 

■ 3 Build up a community map of Nonh \merica showing the 
epin‘iii}n westward and the states as divided in the war 
4 Class might have trad to it extracts ftom Dniikwatcrs 
dlrahatn Lm eh 


Hi lu — i 
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' • EXERCISES'-/ 

I, Study the map of the United Statesht this^&^^npti^Alie;i:| 

areas involved in the war. , ' - ; V/ f V"' 

1. Write a short character-sketch of Abraham Lihcpln^^'^See-H/^ 
B. Niver’s Modern Nations and their Famous Men, Elia’S': 

Lincoln, and Ahraham Lincoln in “ Children’s Heroes Sen«;^J ;;f 
2 - Imagine yourself a negro in a Southern State, ._and,- give; an ^ 
account of your impressions on being freed after th^ Ciyif ^ar.^^r /^vx 
4 .. Prepare notes for a speech by Abraham Lincoln op , negrp-.-;^ 

slavery. • :■ 



Chapter i3 — — — 

THE MAKING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
- AND THE KINGDOM OF ITALY - 


ITALY S FIGHT FOR INDCPENDCNCE 
THE %\ar in Anienct, ibout xrbich you hjve just retd 
'ms fought to prevent the go%emmeni of the tvhole nation 
bcjnc broken mto two sepante governments \^hilc 
this was happening acjoss the Atlantic wars were going 
on m halt, Germanr and France to make one government 
out o\ <everal different ones in the case of the Itainn 
■*nd German nations You will remember reading in 
Chapters 7 and 10 how the Germans tnd Italians both 
failed to unite as a result oi the re\oiutiotis of tS'^o and 
1848 1 ou amII remember also how after 1848 Austria 

regained her power in North Iml> and in Germany But 
after the revolution in France Louk Napoleon made himself 
Emperor of the French as Napoleon and in Italj the 
*Iittle Kingdom of Sardinia m the northwest managed 
to keep Its freedom and its rights in spite of the efforts 
of Austria to depnae it of them 

After the revolutions of 184S there appeared two 
j'cmarkablc statesmen, one m Sardinia the other in Prussia 
'The S irdmian statesman was Count Cavour, who became 
ichicf minister to King Victor Emmanuel in 1852 at the 
age of forty two The Prussian statc'iman was I'nncc 
.-Ihsfttarci. who became chief minister to the new King, 
3 ViUiam,in 186“ at the ageof to t> seven Each of these 
men determined to amiie the nation to which he belonged, 
and to y\c it one government over the whole Each of 
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Couiit Cavour (i8io-i86j). Joseph Garibaldi (iSoj-iSS'i).';?;,.!?;-; 

ITALY’S GREATEST STATESMAN AND HER GREATEST SOLLIEr' 
DURING HER STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND UNITY:. * 


- ./A 

them saw that there was only one way to do it, and that^^ 
to drive Austria out of his countr)’. The only way fo ', 3 c 
this was by means of war. You may wonder what :'thi 
Emperor Napoleon III had to do with this. You will libsi 
see how he mixed himself up in these affairs, and in the'effi 
helped .both Italy and Germany to gain their union whili 
he himself lost his crown. - • 

From. 1852 to 1858 Cavour made preparatiorisYfo: 
a. waJ* with Austria, His aim was, first of .alh'.-to^'ge'tithi 
Austrians out of North Italy, and then ,to jhake la.'hhitec 
kingdom ,' of Northern Italy. With Austrian' power ou 
of tire way, -he believed that he would, get the rest of .Itali 
tb.i join ;this new kingdom-. So he /rejfdrmed the army 
bdilt railways .and improved money matters. But He .lmfet 
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that, e^'tn tlicn, Sardinia t^ould not be strong^'' enough to 
defeat the Austrians by Jtse)f In iS^SbemideanaJlnnce 
rvith tbc rmperor Napoleon III, who was anxious /or 
rnihtarj' glorj, and saw a chance of adding 1 little more 
Jind to Brvncc bj the arrangements made In two battles 
fought in 1 8^ 9 the 1 rcnch and Sardinians beat the Austrians 
iflud dro\c them out of the province of Lombardy IJicn 
uNapoleon suddrnlj stopped and made pcrcc with Austria 
So 6j the treat) Sardinia onij gained Lombard) which 
wrs then joined to the Kingdom of Sardinia But the 
Otlicr proMnee, Vene la, v.15 left m Vustnan hands In 
the following year three other htrle states in the centre 
joined the new kingdom also 

At the same tunc, a atnncc thine had been happening 
m the ^uth where the pco| le ot Stci!) igain revolted trom 
their hateful Bourbon kmc They were hc!p«i bj a 
remarJnble Italian soldier named (^iribaidi As in exile 
from ItaU after I cmg tn one ot Mazzini s j lots Ganbildi 
had n most romantic career as a soldier helpmc the Spanish 
and Portucucsc colonies in their fight for freedom I^ter, 
m the Italian Kevolution ot 1848-9 he helped the King 
of Sardinia against t)ie Austrians and detended the Roman 
Republic against the French He «as liung on an Italian 
jsland when the Sicilian revolt broke out in i860 He 
immcdiatel) gathered a thousand volunteers, dressed in 
Red Shirts as a uniform and marched with them through 
bicllf They then crossed to the mainland and captured 
Naples The King ot Naples fled, and the people or 
Naples and Sial) joined m with the northern kingdom 
^ In t86i A ictor Fmmanuel uas hailed as King of ttai), 
and the first Italian PatUament met at Turin In ilus 
same pear Cavour died, before the work ot union was 
cdmolete King \ ictor Lnmanucl had already taken 
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pp^ession of all the Pope’s dbminionSj. except Rb&eCM 
ffieTlaiid’ .around it. Por the French garrison, temamedl.m;; 
Rorne.t ., Sp !now Victor Emmanuel called himSelFKin^oF 
ital^.' ^BuF: .y still wanted to ■ have ‘ Vbne^ 

^iuciiJ the , Austrians still held, and Rome,, whehe?^ 
shppprted./hy'.'.fe troops, still ruled&'Ee^ 

how. ^hesp),twbMre^^ .canie tc ,b,e added to^the.FewvKihgdpm| 
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.■BISMARCK, AtrSTRU AND GERMANY 
Very soon aftcf'Ausim had fought her vrar with’ the 
French and Sardinians, she had to fight another with 
"PrtissTt. In Prussia had fought a successful war 
' against Denmark, and took from her two pieces of territory. 
One of these was looked after by Prussia and the other by 
Austria. During the two \ears that followed, Bismarck 
picked a quarrel Arith Austria over the goernment of the 
lands he had snatched from Denmark. The quarrel 
became'so furious that in 1866 war broke out between the 
two countries. During the lew Acars before this Bismarck 
had been preparing for this war. He said that Germanv 
must be united, mth Prussia as the thief state of the union. 
He, hkc Cavour m Uat), strengthened the arm\ and mads 
friends and allies all round, so that Prussia would be free 
to give her whole attention to defeating Austria m war. 
He made an alliance wath Italy, whose army was to keep an 
Austnan army busy in Vcnctw, while Prussia attacked the 
rest m Bohemia. This war between Prussia and Austria 
in 1866 was fought and won m seven weeks Bism arck 
was not a soldier, but he knew how to choose great military 
.leaders, and one of these hopelessly crushed the Austrian 
army at the Battle of Sadowa or KCiuggratz, This was the 
first war in history in which a leader, far from the battle- 
line,' could direct or follow the battle by means of the 
telegraph. In this way Bismarck kept in touch with uU 
the military movements of the war. 

i- The Austrians won against the Italians, but they were 
so badly beaten by the Prussians that they had to agree to 
p^ce. . By this peace (he Emperor of Austria agreed to 
ha\T notliing more to do with the government of Germany, 
and in rfidy he set up anew kind of government for Austria 



■ and Hungary, 

Emperor of A 
By the treaty also Austria gave up het 'Italiah-tproyince^^^^ 
Vehetia, and this was added to the Kingdom'uf dtalyIf,^:Sa 
now the Kingdom of Italy was almost complete^huffhe 
French army was still in Rome. Bismarck, with AdsBria hhl:’ 
of the way, now made a union of the North .German^’statedf 
and went on to prepare for his next war. Nappleph'ifi| 
thought that he could get some German territoi^-ad 3 ed;"to 
France by making arrangements with Bismarck fJ;Bisrfi^Gk 
realised that only a war with France would make the'Sqtith, 
German states join with the new German unipn.'ft 1 iati|ie: 
had made. He felt that if there were a war with..Ffahce| 
these South German states would rush to join their' bfdthe'r 
Germans. And he was right. He picked a quarrel’ fwjdi' 
Napoleon III, who thought that he could rely on thelSoufk 
German states to help him against Bismarck, whorh- mahyi 
of the South Germans disliked. In 1870 the • Ffahcb^' 
German war broke out. But in this France had to.;Fght' 
alone against a united Germany, for it happened ‘ju^t^as 
Bismarck had supposed, and all the German states :fqu|ht 
aside by. side. ■ 

’F;’; .RESULTS OF THE FRANCO -GERmNG^Rjll 
: ' ; Ih-this war France was badly defeated. In'theEr^days 
qf the' war, in September, 1870, Napoleon- in 'r'himself 
‘kurrehdered with a large French army at SedanffanA^ 
.Germans nroved triumphantly through France :qhdiFnaIIy 
ibaptured. .Paris , in 1 8 7 1 . Napoleon III abdicated; I'fH.e 
^^ahd'aFis beautiful and devoted wife, who ' was’Ca.';Spahi|n 
•prihcesk:. greatly beloved wherever she -.weh^tajrcame;-: tp 
.‘ England;;, where Napoleon III died two years Plater,-; .’.vTlie 
; Ffbhch 1 eet 7 upJ-a:f^ government tofmake ^aftrea^ 


having '^himsejfyt^ce'; 7 ^bwri^' 7 'fe 
ustria and' secohdlv :hs 7 Kihg.Tb'f'!Hun.gaiv;’ 
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vjih Germany I?> this treat} whicii was signed nt 
Versailles the trench surrendered two provinces Alsace 
and J^rrainc, which hid g>itn rnnee 1 ironticr on the 
Rhine These were then made 1 part of the German 
Empire Also hrantc had to pa} in enormous ‘sum as 
tndcnmity or damages md had to haic -i German army m 
rnnee until the bill was paid 

Bu^ while this treaty was being made Ihsnurck had 
an c\en greater tnumph tor all the German states now 
aijiced tojom together m a new union called the German 
Empire So it was that King ^^^Jb'lm I of Prussia was 
declared Kaiser, or German Cmperor in the \ery hall 
wherfe, fift) years later, Germany was forced to sign the 
jtrcrat) ar the end of the Great War (1914-18), which 





destroyed the German Emperor’s power. By the arrange^ 
ments made in 1871 the Emperor regained Kihg.‘'<o.f; 
Prussia as well as being German Emperor, and the Gerihah: 
states kept their princes and had governments of rtHeirl 
own.for certain things. But Prussia was by far the greatest^' 
state in Germany, and for many years to co:tne she cohtroHedl 
the^gpvernment of the whole of Germany,. because/Een; 
King was German Emperor, or Kaiser. Bismarck ibebame;; 
Chanceilpr, of Chief Minister, of the new German Empite^ 
and -carried oh his work of union for another twenty; yeafs;! 
■So, fbj these military- means, Germany Was at last uriite^; 
under . one government, and from that timfe^ as you yyill^Seb^ ^ 
jpayed a- iriuch" more important part in tl^e wprld’s -Waiff ) 
ihhn'she^hadjeyer done before. . ^ 

;g|Hlt^':tpb^;pornpleted-her unity hy the Erhnb^iGerm^ 
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rUrjJ^Ll 01 MIimJKSlSTHJ I Vt^cr 1. h M rteXlLl^Ci. 
SlMW oc fh« wt liali crtAl t a < nn n H r<t t*J cJarnff <h 
rra 3 <e-Pn»«teo %Sar IJ e vtroun J njirc wa> procla met} o jS? 

WnT Fnncc became S.0 short o{ sold crs that, m 1 8-0 she 
had to wthdraw the arm\ m Rome, which Jnd helped the 
Pope back to power m *849 \s soon as '■Jie Trench army 
had gone, an Italian arm^ marched into Rome The Pope 
decided to make himself a prisoner, and to remain with his 
little government in his palace and grounds known 
us the Vatican but he was never again a prince governing 
a tcmto’'y os he had been before So m 1871 Rome veas 
lat last proclaimed the capital of United Italv In this way 
the work of Mazzmi, K.mg Victor Fmmanuc} Cavour and 
Ganbatdi’ — the four great patriots ot Italj during these years 
-~waB completed All of them, cacept Cavour, lived to see 
Ital) United Vustna still held one or two small Italian areas 
m the north, and Italy was nc\er satisfied until she had 



PROCLAIMING THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 1870. 


Tlie picture, taken from an English illustrated paper of the time, shows, 
a part of the huge crowd celebrating the proclamation of the Republic in^ 
Paris after the fall of Napoleon III, September, 1870. Notice the dress of the 
period and the " Tricolour.” the flag of the Republic. - ] • 

won these. But that was not to happen until the Grekt 
^Wat (1914-18). Still, Italy was now a united kingdphi,' 
hnd.the days when the country'’ of the Italians could be made! 
hfbattle-ground for other nations were over-, 

France had lost two provinces in which she considerea 
hib'sf: pf; 'the people were French. ^She never ' fofga’ve 
'Getmant ibr .talcing, them, from her. - The. chance{Vfbr 
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rc^cnjrr djd not come until the Great War But at the 
time of her defeat m 1871 she had all she could do to rdahe 
a government for herself ^Mten "Vajioleon Ilf abdicated^ 
a llcpublic ^\'as prochimed, and m t8"l Adolphe I’hjers 
became the first President flut the government that was 
then set up was onlv temporan,and it was not until 1875 
that Trance established a settled fo m of government, which 
was known as the Thud Republic The first Republic 
had followed the overthrow of Louis X\ I in the first 
trench Revolution The second had folloKcd the over 
throw of I^ms Philippe tn the Revolution of i84tv Lach 
of the first two Republics had been ended b> 1 man 
who made him«elf Lnperor Fhi. ''cconj Tinpri. of 
Isapokon III had done much good to 1 ranee m man) 
tvajs, but verj fen Trcnchmen wanted the Emperor to 
remain after his defeat The Third Republic was to last 
longer than either ot the first two for it stilt exists 
and 13 the government that France has to-daj In this 
Repviblic a President was to be elected ever) seven years 
b> tlie Trench Houses of Parliament which arc called the 
Chambers The President wa<; to be helped in the govern 
ment b) a Prime Minister and a Cabinet like tho‘’c we have 
m Britain Under this government France at last ended 
her revolutions, and set out on a new road among her 
iicjchbours 

All through these )carsofwar in these western countries 
of the Continent, Britain was at peace Let us now see 
what was happening in our own countiy dunng tins time 

- SUMMARY 

Count Cavour became chief minis cr in Sardinia {1851) and 
Prince Bismarck m Prussia (1662) Sardinia, helped by France, 
captured Lombardy from the Auscruns (1859) In i860 Garibald , 
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, 'With 'hisihqusand ^ Red Shirts,” liberated’Ndpies, 'and the^sduthijaht 

■ centre then united with the north to form the/Kingdom'' of ' Italj 
,,(i86p..' War bet'ween Prussia and Denmaric (i864)’W£W,yoIIowec 
''by the . Austro^Prussian War (1866). Austria gave up, her intefesi 
/'in 'Germany, and Bismarck formed the North Gierman; states into £ 
...union (1867). As a result of the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1}. 

Napoleon III abdicated, France became a Republic, the Gefmar 

■ Empire was established, and Italian unity was completed. . 


GROUP WORK 

1. 'Henty has written two novels on these events^ — Out with 
Garibaldi and The Toung Fratics-Ttrettrs (of which there is an abridgec 
version called The Boy .Heroes of France). Select an incident from 
one of these for reading to the cl£iss. 

2. Class in three sections find out more about the history of these 
ycare in Germany, Italy and France respectively. (See M. O. 
Davis’s Outlines of European History., D. K. Gordon’s Junior History 
of Europe, How Italy became a Nation — published by McDougall — 

'Ds.t\C$ The Child's Book of Frattce.) 

3. Collect notes and pictures on Bismarck, Garibaldi and the 
Thousand, and the Franco-Prussian War. Pool your collection^,' 

4. Extracts from one of Trevelyan’s Italian studies (e.g.“ Garibaldi 
and the Thousand) or from C. B. Maurice’s The Franco-German Wat 
might be read to the class. 


EXERCISES 


)'i;..::i,''. 0 n an outline map of Europe put in the areas concerned in the 
Wents related, in this chapter. , 

a character-sketch of one of the following : Bismarbfc. 
llayquryhGaribaldi, Napoleon III. (See MoncrihS's- Heroes loj 
iUropean 'Hisidry.) • ■ •' ! v'-:'.-::/. .'’;; 

...y^.’Tmagihe yourself one of Garibaldi’s Thousand and ^rite,.ar 
ccouriy qf yqur.experiences df the .march through Sicily ahd.llajilesi 

^UwHialy"^ecdmea\dfafioh\y\\\ - ' 

-Wfite ;the-kory. ,’of.the picture .on p. ,140. , 
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-0ISRx\ELI AND GLADSTONE- 


TWO GREAT LEADERS 

YOU wjll remember reading in Chapter 9 how Sir 
Robert Peel’s pirn* of Conservatives split into two parts 
when he abolished the Corn Laws in 1846. These tivo 
sections of Peel’s party, as we said, became known as the 
Protectionists and the Pcchtcs. The hrst were those who 
wotild not agree with Peel m establishing Free Trade, 
and the second were those who clung to their leader even 
after hU fall. Put neither of the«c two sections 01 the old 
Tory or Conservati%c Party was now* strong enough to 
form a Cabinet to goxern the countri*. So in 184$ 
government pissed again into the hinds of the Whigs. 
When Lord Palmerston died to 1865, his Ministers went 
on governing for a few months and then fell. After 1866 
the WTiigs gradual!) disappeared or jomed the Perlites, 
who now began to be called Liberals. The Protectionists 
by then called themselves Conservatives again. 

' So that during the twentj* icars following the end of 
Sir Robert Peel’s period as Prime Minister, two of the grwt 
‘ parties in Parliament to-day, liberals and Conservatives, 
'grcW'Up. You may remember reading in Ihxik U how 
tthe Whigs and the Tones first clearly appeared during 
,, the reign of Charles 11 , It is quite wrong to say that the 
' AVhigs 'became the Libcrah and the Tories became the 
^Consemtives. As you see, both the Liberals and the 
Conservatives grew out of the Tory Party in tlic ninctecndi 
. century, and the Whig Party graduall) ceased to exist. 
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;^.,^e;ycM^;j^ sea'^fteri^stKel 
' '' ‘itieatH; Mpierstom were^? 

.very ■. different/^ifrom' &‘e-v 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI {1804-1881) 

A drawing, made when he was a young 
•mari^in wMch the artist shows his gaudy 
• • dress and foppish manner. 


arties. 

of thbse parties^ ' alsolwerK 
different ', from \thdse vwhpl; 
had , gond , before^y- 
leader ; of . tHe'Vppn'sel^ai^il 
tives was Benjarntn^^rs':-'? 
raeli, and ' thV)leadfef ^-ofr: 
.the Liberals was';^filii‘a"^^ 
Et^rt Gladstone.- 
of these men,', ’became?,' 
Prime Minister in’’' turn?':; 
and they were bitterly? 
opposed to each ' . otherj- 
for, although th'eyr;,were?. 
both clever and remarh^ii; 
able men and .both , gTea|? 
leaders of • the"^ - British?; 
nation^ ' they -■ -were ;?ria.£i? 
different from each.'other| 
.almost ever? ’ ■way;, '.ds C 


in 


/;d? two , such men.' could 'be???; 
’?V .Benjamin Disraeli was' born in' 1804. - His fatheriwhs? 
a jfewy who was v/ell knOWn as a writer. The? fifther?? 
believed that his .sbn.’.wpuld.have a great . career j - and -he^jhad? 
hi'mibaptis'ed.AS'.'hiChfi^tianj so that he' should 
^'"^-'■"■'b'pf ,;hts::'reljgioh. ■ So Disraeli .was -able;'tb;?ehter:; 



{vhsipassed^ajlbwing Jews ., to , sit .in-Pariiameht?''' but Disfalli;; 
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wurrvxr mvart <mi)'*tonc (i&k; i«ii5} 

in^ tb« iJbenO i'jiln* viU> iu i r.t r^biac; ei 

Caa )^u point out CU>lAtoo« and any «( it >U it Miobtra ^ 

\Tas elected in 1836 Disraeli soon became a wcH-knov,Ti 
figure He W1S ver) striking m his appearance, as roti 
can see from his portrait He dressed very showily, and 
man) people were inclined to Hugh at him la a fop No 
nun could have had greater dtfncuUics to fight against than 
Disraeli had m working himself up to be the leader of the 
great party which grew out ot that hod j of men who deserted 
Peel in 1846 They were mostlj great landowners, 
Difghsh iP_thc backbone, and very proud of their fiimily 
history and their traditions \ct Disneh, by the force 
of hi 5 character and the brilliance of his mmd, made these 
men follow him, and in the end thc) became loyal to him 
Distach was a man with v<wj- charnung nunner<, in<l 
n s in — 1. 

! 




AN EARLY STEAMSHIP. 


The Sirius, which crossed the Atlantic from Cork, Ireland, to New York' 
in April, 1838. Notice the sails, the tall funnel and the paddle. • 

among his greatest admirers was Queen Victoria, who liked 
him as her Prime Minister very much better than she did 
Gladstone. , ' ■ ' " : vV;; 

William Ewart Gladstone was a very different iqftvdi 
man. He was born in 1 809, the son of a wealthy coftoh 
merchant of Liverpool. He was educated at Eton': Md 
Oxford, and became one of the greatest scholars^ qf Hs 
time, having a very deep knowledge of Latin and Gr eel; 
dnd :,Mathematics. He began his career in Parliamentjas 
:a ybunii ' man. He was then a Tory, and did not Leliqyti 
iii cafryitig put reforms. But later on he was con'yertedjfo 
the.idea that the people should be more free. ;^his:is-^h| 
liP and hik. followers came to be called the Liberal; Pairtjc^ 
? .Both ;and Gladstone had taken, a .plabe'm: the 
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Soliee tbs I’eoi'le pa\ mg to He the show Tbi* an I the wst tvefl 
p et res ^ow tU«. progm> mode i « twey» m f Itjr fun. 

Government some )car9 before Palmerston s dcatlj Each 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
busmess \t IS to look after taxation and the money affairs 
of the country The) took it in turns to hold this office, 
just as hicr on they held the office of Prune Minister in 
turns So they had both bad a good deal of experience in 
gov’cmmcnt when the time came for them to hold the 
highest position in the state During the last few years 
of his life Lord Palmerston hid been more interested m 
foreign affairs than home affairs, and, although be belonged 
to the party which had pa«s9ed the Reform Act of 183a, he 
was not m favour ot further reforms in Great Britain 






EUSTON STATION IN 1S38. 
Notice the open carriages on the left. 


But by the time of Palmerston’s death both the new parties 
and the new leaders were ready to give greater freedom 
to the people. ■' 


y--- NEW METHODS OF COMMUNfCATION 
‘■f For many changes had taken place since the passing 
6f}thb Act of 1832 and those reforms which followed'db 
and . Britain had already become a very diflFerent- ebtin^. 
.Mahy ..’great discoveries and invehtions were thadejand 
^rhbyemerits started' even before the Crimean Waff y By 
j‘8,6 6 : these discoveries, inventions and movements /l^d 
prod-iiced; changes which made new laws and new^Preeddm 
fiefces&fy...'; -;You have read that the IhduStriar.Beyblufioh 
chahged fBfitrin efr a country in which .mpstVpedple 
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Ncii kc liir elMrd •.urugn on >1 1, rig) r 


Jnxd bj ^gncultunl pursuits to one m irbich thcj lived 

mnnufacturing, ind tt is tmportint to rcmcTibcr that 
changes connected with the Industrial Rewlution went on 
long after i$j2 

jVmong the<e changes were those connected with 
transport. Just as steam power came to be us«l for 
matthmes m textile and other trades, so tt was applied 
to sea and land Crav’d The first steam dr» cn paddle 
stcame*- had appeared in Amcnci m r 6o7» and in 1 8 1 £ one 
was running up and down the Rtier Chde By 1819 
“‘earners were crossing the Atlantic, and b> 1840 severil 
of the great modem steamship «»mpanics, such -is the P 8 c 
O (I^cnmsular and Oriental) and the Cunard lanes, had 
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been founded. By the middle of the nineteenth centaiy 
only goods which did not require to be delivered rapidly were 
carried in sailing vessels. By that time, too, ships were 
being driven by the screw instead of the paddle-wheel. 
This change had a tremendous effect on British trade, 
which was now able to find all sorts of new markefs in 
every part of the world. Another result was that British 
colonies could be reached much more quickly. ‘Por 
instance, by 1850 the journey to India could be made in 
six weeks instead of six months which it might easily take 
in a sailing vessel. This gave people at home a much 
greater sense of the importance of the Empire. Later 
on, also, battleships came to be driven by steam, though it 
was not for many years that the British fleet gave Up its 
last great sailing war-vessel, of the kind that Nelson had 
known and loved. 

Even more remarkable than the development oTthe 
use of steam on the sea was the growth of railways.^ In 
1821 George Stephenson built the first railway, between 
Stockton and Darlington in the North of England. This 
was opened in 1825'. Then he built another -to join 
Manchester and Liverpool. This line was opened in 1830. 
During the next twenty years rapid progress was made in 
the building of railways all over England. New towns 
began to spring up in places rich with products of the eardi 
which had not been realised till the railways Came. People 
them moved„ about much more than they had done Before, 
,and railways became'popular as a means of travel for pleasure. 
This soon led to great improvement in the accommodation 
for passengers, and third-class passengers, who, had at 
' first travelled in open trucks, soon had closed carriages. 

s Another great inventibn at this time was the Periny.Post^ 
, which Rowland Hill, as !!l^ostmaster-General, introduced in 
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1.^39* . This again helped 'te'ade andrintfercdurse-ljetwee^^ 
■pedplej for a person , could noW’ send .a lettef fob/a^^^ 
where before he might have been, charged ^as ,.'ihuchjfa^^^ 
ij. 8 rf". 3 Another invention that helped in . the .sarnie'bw^ 
was the electric telegraph. The first line;^was:,'erected;' 
between London and Slough in 1843. ' Soon 'die r'whdlei: 
countiy was covered with a network of poles ./ahdbwresp 
and in 1851 the first submarine cable was laid between': 
T)over and Calais. It was by this means' that news peached ; 
England of Louis Napoleon’s action in makmg.; him'seif; 
maaster lof France at the end of i8ci. ■ ' ' L 



THE PEOPLE AND REFORM- 



, These were the changes that brought about ■; the .fie'W, 
conditions which Disraeli and Gladstone had .to. Face 'when' 


each in turn came into power. For these changes, affected-; 
greatly the position of the working-classes, ‘;wlio,:,demandedi! 
that their trade unions should have thp right- tp,.sti;ikei ap'd ’ 
other rights which they were not allowed by the' AhF.cif' 
1824, since that Act had only allowed trade; unions -to ''be,; 
formed. The working-classes believed .that, they.; Wo'dld;: 
get these new powers if only they gained the. right' tdyote^ 
'.Tbu; win. remember that the Chartists had demanded. .thlp 
-right', for working-men, and although this.;\m6yemen,ti 
had come to an end in 1848, the demand -, for reform . Still i 
WOfit- on-., -'Toth Disraeli and Gladstone saw thathpm.ethmg-, 
.must-be' done. In. 1867 Disraeli vp'as not actuahy Triihe| 
jJMihister, who at that time was in the House of Ipfdsp'rBnt.,.; 
L’b; was leader of his party in the House of Co'mm.pnpFpHe, 
jbroughtpn. a Bill to give the Amte to ‘all householderhri'm 
tpwn'S.'.rahff-also:;^ all those- who , paid ■.£ i b^fin- 'r'ent^^pyen-: 
•rifotigh- 'mey-'Were, lodgers, Gladstone > did, a;',gop'd.7deal 
•hel p; ; thif ! -Bill,- pnd 'It b ecame' law. In . the ‘ folld-wing-year- 




Doaons DiiFur 

(A# rWu 44 by fim r/ ter fVd^rtrtsn Pwb 

CC\DSTOVt AND DliRAfU iS -3 
AxortcMn from Pund a{ (he )ear iRjS tluvfias ChuixCone ami Disraeli 
Doctrm aai John Bull a# the patient Notice ihri a-cof ihc coniututlon, 
whi^ hu two muoingi. It <&ea» the lUtc ol the hoauin l<ad> butitnli 
ntuAs a «)strci df got rmoeot. AUo aotlee the artists iRituIs in the Je 
botic jiv comet TL?> arothoceofSir JolnTtmud wl crop clttn^^-on may ha 
leto in. -anotl «• I»olt (or he was the f «i areit lUuilraior of 1 cwU Catmll 
in l( endmanj 

t)i$raeU became Prime Minister, and then there tvic nn 
election in which the new voters took pirt Instead of 
repaying Disrach by voting for the Consen ativcs, the new 
voters gate the Liberals a majont), and Gladstone became 
Prime Minister, v, hich office he held during the next sia 
years 

I 


’ ' -'BetvyeenJ' lSfiS 'andVi’8'74’-C^^^ 
most-.impdrtant reforms/- chief.cTneV^^ 

Act' of 1 8 70. The progress that the - cquhtfy;.Tad 5 iha^^^^ 
gave rise to the cry that every dtizep; sho.uldTe/Mhtat^^^ 
and that the Governrnent should see " tb/this'i/fdriJia^^ 
the- right to vote was useless without educadonjyand'/tfe^ 
was great danger in a great number of people, 'hawngwotCs 
without knowing how to use them properlyi ./';!Befofe,;thi& 
time all that Parliament had done was to gfaU'fc/aCcCftain 
amount of money to various sets of people - or, sodedes;; 
Among these societies was one, founded iii TS 68 jTcMled' 
the British and Foreign School Society. ; Then' the Engli^^^^^ 
Church started one called the National Society/^j/Mahvi 
schools, called National Schools, for giving •educatibiivto’ 
the poor then sprang up all over the countjry;;$;''Teddei; 
these, there were societies formed for thed^aching.yh^^ 
infants. ; 

. By 1870 Parliament was granting a great'Ted ofmjq’^^^ 
-these various societies, and there was a spehiahtotamittee: 
if' the Government with inspectors, who Went yfphn'd.dhe' 
schools to see that the money was well spenti f ■ 'Giadstone’s^ 
Education Act of 1870 did riot close the -volrihtkryjsGh^ 
but -it created new schools for poor people' alFpV^^^ 
couritry. . The country was dmded into'distiactSj'aiddb^ 
vi'as tO' Kay^^^ School Board, such as, the ' School Apafd;^^ 
;Edridprii,> -elected by the people. The,se;bbards::!werh',t 
h'uild'ys^pols hnd pay for their upkeep B,yfriibhey; or?r.kte's 
faised'iri'the'disd^ helped by grantp'frpm'theiGby^^ 
jmenly/'/'SpVe^ery : child, was gN the/oppdrfUrii^-dp.'^ 

schpblj'f'andfsix;,^^^ 'later elementary; educatipn/ was/to^^^^ 
domphlsb^hv -The/, School T.pafds -set ' up^fbyyth^Actyo^ 
h'S;76.Tpu|4:ahbwt'chpdren , to 'afterid''SGhppr;ft^ 
ttefhCvywisHed;'-b'Utf''a -further-, ;Acf,Hpassed;‘;iri''d 
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cic/ncncary education free bjr forbidding the Boards to 
±arge fees, hoTrever small. 

Another of Gladstone’s Acts was connected with the 
Ticthod of Voting for Members of Parliament. Up to 
then tlic voter Voted by word of mouth. In this way n 
man could not keep his vote secret. In 187a Gladstone 
passed the Ballot Act, which said that at elections a vote was 
:o be given by putting a cross against the name of the 
:andidatcon n piece of paper, which was to be dropped into 
the billot-box. After this no man could be forced to vote 
hr anyone for w horn he did not wish to vote, because voting 
vas absolutely secret, and no one else could know how a 
•nan had voted. Gladstone was also greatly interested m 
[rish matter?, and this brought about his fill m 1B74. 
CVhcu he next became Prime Minister in 1880, he had 
itili more trouble over these affairs While Gladstone 
tad been Prime Minister, Disraeli had been strengthening 
:he Conservative Party by making it greatly interested m 
the affairs of the British Empire, and when he became 
Prime Minister again m 1874, it was specially about 
the future of the Empire that he was concerned. In order 
that we may understand this properly, w e must now look 
again into events occurring in other countries. 

i ' SUMMARY 

f Disraeli (born 1804) was leader of the Protectionists or Con- 
wmthtsj Gladstone (bom i8o9)<^tfic Pcclitcsor Liberals. England 

veiy different when «cli of these men became Pnme Minister 
[1868) from what it had been m the early dan of ibe nineteenth 
tcntury. Ocean-going seswls were druen. by steam, and England 
ivay covered w ith a network of railways, dm-elf^icd from Stepbenson's 
Srst railway m i8ii. The first telegraph Ime was erected m 184^, 
tnd the first subaiarine cable faid in 1851 Disradi earned a new 
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! Reform Act in 1867, , and Gladstone tiie:Educatidh:,Act..ofef87^ 
and the Ballot Act of 1:872. Gladstone- fell in''i 874 ^.and’Dlsrafelii 
‘returned as Prime Minister. , •' 


GROUP WORK 


1. Class in three sections collect further information phAthe': 

history of steam veseis, the early development of railways \^d‘;the’ 
beginnings of the electric telegraph respectively. Pool the. informal 
tion. (See A. R. Horne’s The Jge of Machinery' aftd .Claxtpn’s:; 
book given in Exercise I , below.) ' } • 'f- ’v'.J. 

2. Hold a mock election {a) before the Ballot Act. of'j872,\and ' 


(i) after. ■■ ’ 

3. Describe to the class some incident in the life of Disraeli/pf'( 
Gladstone. (See J. Finnemore’s Famous Englishmen.) 

4. An early speech of Disraeli or Gladstone, or passagesPrdiri, 

Morley’s Gladstone or Monypenny and Buckle’s D/rrWi, .mighVb'e : 
read to the class. ■ 


EXERCISES 

I. Pick out some industry, preferably in your own towhj'afidtiaice;! 
its rise and growth. QN. J. Claxton’s Our Country's Industrial Midoty : 
and A. O. Cooke’s Work and Workers may help you.) , .• 

Write a short character-sketch of Disraeli or . Gla^tdhei!’’ 
(F-inhemore’s book given above will help ^mu.) ■ '* 

; '-C''V3- Imagine yourself a workman given the vote by the; Act. -oP 
^■1867. Write your impressions. • ■ 

"^’ith, the help of the pictures on pages 146714^9, ' write. 
■; 7 ati -account of the progress of methods of transport during the.-firit. 

' '(^hree-guartere of the nineteenth centr — ‘ ” 
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RtrSSlA, THE BALKANS AND AFRICA 


‘ THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 
IN Chapter 13 you rend ol the important event* that 
brought about great changes in t.o\crnmcnt m France, 
Gtrmanv tnd Ualj These changes m the tvesterh 
half of r uropc hid important effects on the eiitcrn half 
of the Continent AH throuj^h this ttmi. Russia was 
recovering her strength after her defeat m the Crimean 
Wir She neier gave up her idea of drivmc the Turks 
out of Europe and becoming the kadcr of the people of 
the Balkan countries which Turkey governed l-ou will 
remember that b) (he treaty which ended the Crimean 
War Russia wus not allowed to have an> more vvirsliips m 
the Bhek Sea While this rule lasted Russia (»uld not 
begin again her task of crushing Turke> So m 1870, 
■while war w is going on between Franct and Germinv , ind 
the European powers were bus) with other things, Russia 
fpuelly began again to have warships in the Black. Sea 
Germany agreed to lee Russia do this m return for Russia 
promismc not to inUrTcrc in tlic Franco-German War 
In this way Russia was able once more to interfere in 
Turkish affairs 

Another thing )ou must notice is thit the people of 
the Balkan countries were coming to think of themsehes 
mpre and more as separate nations, just as the Germans 
and Italians had done Ibe more this idea grew the more 
each of these Balkan peoples wished to make itself free and 
Wependent, and to set up a government for itself, ruling 
*57 
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-tke wliol'e of' the couritrj^;c- '‘ThisMs;'.what;-ha(i?hhpphh^^^ 
.i.Germariy and Italy as the reshlCof succe^fuljwarsv 
': should not the Balkan countries do the sahiO;?. vBut-^ 
result of the wars that Bismarck had fought wasfto.'dfeprweH 
‘ Austria of her share in the government -of :GefM‘any^-^^'jAH^ 
, a result of this Austria began to think more .abbuf!|thh£ 
. countries to the south and the east, and not sp mhch abbuf fc 
’ Geraany to the north. In this way new- troubles ;im?tHevi 
Balkans grew up, ' 

' The first important sign of these new troubles, appehre^; 
in 1875 when a Balkan province, called Bosnia,: near the .;'j 
Adriatic Sea, broke out in revolt against thelcTurkish^' 
Government. Austria at once called on the Sultan^df;'' 
Turkey to improve the conditions of the people of; Bb^maJJ/; 
Other Balkan peoples were not satisfied with this, and: ih;;, 
thh following year Servia and Montenegro declared ^jw'af Vi 
on the Sultan. Then the people of Bulgaria rev 61 tedy;ahdiV 
.the Turks, having their hands full elsewhere, tried '^Tpjht::;: 
down the Bulgarian revolt by the most horrible massacfeS^ 
and cruelties. It was soon discovered that Russian agenis;/ 
.had, secretly egged the Balkans on to rebel. ,Iiui S.yyffihiV 
,,G?.ar came out into the open and declared war on the'Sultanfc 
;’Russian soldiers crossed the Danube and marchedyintpj. 
:tfie, Balkans, in order, as they said," ‘‘ to . deliyefV-theif;;; 
.'Ghiistian brethren from the infidel.” - 
iVST Other Bal^ people now joined the.Russians, ahdjsporicv 
;thb5t,;y:ere'.i almost at the gates, of Constantinople;, •V-iSpVv 
'eafiyvtih;' 18,78,;. the Sultan made a ■ treaty- withyRd 
wBichyhe.prpmised to give up Bulgaria ahd.'.6thehierntbfy;:’t 
Tius:i^as:tcf he: made into a large kihgdoni'Tmd^ltheilp^y! 
detti'ph Vpf ' Ruasjav, , But , certain countries idould mot stand:;; 
ih^iandiiseecRus.sia.. t^e slices -of Turkey ■:HkecthisV|.i,,'.Bn^ 
iesbeciallv was' ahxibusiabbut it, and Disraeli said‘there:dught | 



ter be^a meeting of all the countnes concerned This 
meeting or conicrcncc took place m Berlin in 1878 It 
was known as the Congress of Berlin This Congress 
made a new treat), the Ircat) of Berlin, to which Russia 
had to agree By this new treat), Bulgaria was divided 
into two parts, each with its own prince, but still paving 
tribute to Turkc) Besides this, three Balkan countries — 
Sersjtf, Montenegro and Rumania — were declared m 







dependent. The province of Bosnia which had feyblted: 
svas put under the protection of Austria insfead:;;;qf 
Turkey. ' 

Even after this the Turks still governed a Tafg{;>afe.% 
bf . the Balkans running right across fronr the Black; Sea 
to , the Adriatic Sea. In this area the Sultan,, promised^ 
Gari^t'put reforms for the people. So now there; were Biree 
hew.’ free ’states, besides Greece, in the Balkans fpr'nierly 
rhledS by. Turkey. But there were all sortk^of Troubles 
yetyfb' come in the Balkans. The Turks did 'not harry 
put';;ih’e' ^promised reforms, and Bulgaria,- wHichhRu^sia 
had'frie’d to free from Turkey, still reiUained'brpkeh^ahd 
hdmbut'fuli freedom. .. Russia was angry at being, prevented 
frbm -'becbihihh the-, protector of Bulgaria, ^ahd'.-shoyweht 
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on hoping that she would have another chance even yet to " 
^ become the most important power in tho Balkans. ‘ 

. THE RUSH FOR EMPIRE 
.iy>Dnring these jeare the European states were busy 
also outside Europe. Ilte Industrial Revolution and the 
' change in methods of travel and communication opened 
up parts of tbe world that European countries had up to 
then known very little about. Almost csery country in 
Europe wished to own some territory m other continents, 
SO that it could increase us own trade and w enith. Russia, 
besides tr)nng to find a wa) out through the Black Sea, 
spread her power in other directions. All Russian harbours 
were froicn for some part of the year, and Russia wanted 
to find a warm-water port There were other places where 
this could be found besides Europe, but they were a long 
way off. In her attempts to find such an outlet the 
Russians gradually moved eastward across Siberia. At 
last they reached the Pacific coi^t, and this led Russia 
into difiiculties with Japan, as you will read later on. 

Besides this, Russia continued her movement southward 
towards Afghanistan .and the frontier of India. There 
had already been war between Britain and Afghanistan in 
1841, because the Afghans were making arrangements with 
Russian representatives with which Britain did not agree. 
\Ve suffered badly In that war, and for many years we left 
Afghanistan alone. But m 1877 the Russians again sent 
representatives to Afghanistan, and we declared av.ar again 
on the Afghan ruler. Bntain was more successful in this 
Second Afghan War, mostly because of the great cxydoits 
oT sir Frederick Roberts (afterwards Lord Roberts), who 
died in the early days of the Great War. So trouble with 
’Russia was put off, hut she continued to strengthen her 
■ . iiinii — L 
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Empire ; all along /the; northern' ■h 6 hn 4 af ies '';6 
China., ' ' ^ 

'The other powers of Europe at' this;:fiine'W&'d>^ 
interested in Africa as' the county. ;ih whichttHe^^^^ 
best set up an Empire. Africa had always;;been;calle 44 ^ 
“ Dark Continent,” because no Europeans; had., Cicp^ 
the interior of it, and-very little was known.abqut¥iy..:j‘'^BriS 
North of Africa, of course, had been part bfjthe jECmar 
Empire, and had been conquered by- the' Arabs';r;<S;v,tK 
seventh and eighth centuries. During the Ag^b- of/Di^ 
covery the Portuguese had set up posts ' along.CthC ,Cd^^ 
on their way to India. But in the seventeehth^^centiirj 
the Dutch began to dispute the rights of . the Pprtug'ireSi 
on the African coast. Parts of this coast wefe;:a)fead3 
being raided for negro slaves to be sent over ta; America 
To South Africa the Dutch went not as tradersiiiBuh'a! 
settlers. They established a colony at the^ Cape;iC)f •($6b‘c 
Hope, which was taken over by the British at the, eri Apf tilt 
Napoleonic War. There was much trouble here'/tdiyafd: 
the end of the nineteenth century, and about this, ^;pUYiy4; 
read in Chapter i8. • 

About the middle of the nineteenth century; ;ihissi‘o,tf 
aries' and explorers began to enter the heart; p£; Afri^: 
Atfipng these was the great Englishman, David? Hying- 
Stone,"/ who -first went to Africa in 1 840.;:. -,Eat'er>Kb;-;;wai 
lo'sti. 'btit was afterwards found by a- famous?:' Ahf^^ 
narhedii.Stanley, -who. also discovered thc: ;'CoufseiVpf;i&^^ 
HVer ; Congo and explored the Great Takes Ipf^Gen^^ 
Afnc:a'''betvi'een- i.'8 -y i and 1877. The ;resfilt; pTliiisityai 
thati' seyCralipountries in- Europe, - became, iintefesfe^^ 
Afrida?;; ;Kihg Leopold II of Belgium forhieid/an Asdbei^ 
ti'bhiafhpng;;'lIie';natiphs;of,,E^ 'fp.fi/the'cxplptatldn,';^^^^ 
civili'ga&n 'bf,'- Africa.; ' But'this Asso.ciatioridteally^ibieca^^^ 
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■;a; sort’ of* company,- ah'd 'y'all^it wairtfed^ ;tp';-dp;^ w'as,^^^^ 
money put of the 'eriprmotis.T.iches offC^trariAfrica.^^^^^^^ 

' , Meanwhile France'; had /carried;; out >i:he-‘cp^h(|uPst?^^^^ 
Algeria, which formed mpst'.pf the norihrwes€,quhfferi]pf 
Africa. Spain, Italy and Germany also -took h handin/tKil 
“.Rush for Empire,” and soon Africa was/ pafcrijed-^^^^ 
among various European states. In i ,884 rihereVfsv^a/a 
. meeting in Berlin among the states concerned;^ land/Zarimis 
' meeting various boundaries were agreed uppH./ri/Iiffthis 
.way Africa ceased to be the “ Dark Continent.;/;;,/ / But 
the Europeans did not do much to civilise thp.:vnanyes/ 
Instead, diey simply used them for profit. All thb/sam^ 
it was necessary for Europe that such a .great, /area 
; should be opened up, and this story of Africa/is?:yeiy^ 
■important in the history of the last fifty years.- /-/The 
./that Britain played in Africa we shall have to rspe^I^'f ;in' 
theAext few chapters. ’ 


-■ ■ ■ SUMMARY . 

The revolt of Bosnia against the Turks in 1875 was fpllbweTiii/ 
7876 hy war between the Turks and Servia and Montenegro. / '/.When: 
the Bulgarians revolted against the Turks they were rna^credy arid/ 
10 ,1877 Brissia declared war on Turkey. By the .peace.-BuI^na- 
w^.made a large independent kingdom under Russian, ^fdfecriony 
bufarithe Congress of Berlin (1878) otlier states of EuropeTorebd a; 
new'/treaty.’ /By this Bulgaria was divided, and .Serri^' Montehegro; 
smd ;; Rumania were made independent kirigdoms; ' Meanwhikf 
Riissia -was/' spreading her power across Siberia’ and , .towards r/Ihdia,/ 
The other powers of Europe opened up Africa and, divided/it/b'etweeii ' 
them.;///:;';/'/': •'/■■/'/; - ' ' ^ 

WORK ‘ / Y /v 

Y/:t/'/Giass/m/'.serii,bhs^ respectiveiy;.ihe'attitride/:6f;'Ru^^.i 
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ttnti U^aUrlaa, bj E Ltvctt, Otttbnn «f Evro^tan Hitltry, 6) M O 
Dwis, Of yumsr flutary if tunpi^ bj' D K Gon!ofJ» will lielp 
yoJ ) CompATc notes. < 

2 Debate whether Turkey in Europe should bu divided as 
Riwsja wanted jt ij> 1 877 or as the CongnSi of ijerhn carried il out i 
in 1878 

3 Class in sect o«s prepare notes on tsnous powen {e.g. F nmcc, 
Belgium, Gcrmatitf, Bneain) in Africa m the late nmettenth century 
(•icc jifnea in “Adventures « f Cvploiatioij Senes, by keltic and 
Gdmour ) Co nparc notes 

4 Prepare a conitnamtv niap of AfrivJ, sliowing die dvKon 
among the powers 


FXCRCISES 

1 R«d a life of I iv natont (eg B Mtlthcws s Lrvtigiienty 
Mr Vlft R (JtzA<i,sDat,ii LtxingitaneorS S Starritts 
Lttingttanf th Fttnen) and wntc a short sketch of hfs character ard 
career 

3 Afake a map of (he Italkamd owing whit happened in 1878 

3 Examine the map of Afnca sliowin^ the division among 
European sates and compare it with a niip showing howmuch of it 
had been opened up bv 1870 

4 AVritc notes and collect pictures on some aspect of Afncan 
exploration m tile ninctev-nih century [litreet of F xjJoratttni 
by A J Kvr and E H Cleaver, w II help you ) 



BRirAIN and the SUEZ, 

THE events ifi th^ Balkans, about whicb H'ave guSt- 
read,, occurred during the period in wEich- DiSrayr;^ 
Prime Minister for the second time. ‘ This^penodl;^^!^ 
years lasted from 1874 to 1880. In i8g6::''Di^ 
became Lord Beaconsfield, and took his seat' m theMpu?^^^ 
of Lords, but from there he continued his ’woilt-asjhfeadi, 
of the Government. Disraeli’s great idea wa's^'Ib^^^ 
Britons see the importance of the Empire. -He' fel^^^ 
Britain’s greatness was really as an Imperial 'powerVj^M^^^ 
that she should give much more thought to"hefrEmp|fh 
than, shfe had given, and especially to Indiat.>iitj|^as] 
because of this that in 1877 he sent instruction^^fl^ 
Viceroy of India to proclaim Queen Victoria as Empress 
India. This action made no real difference to ithls'g^^nr; 
-ment of India, which had been settled by; the, ^cf^fT8?j 8,^ 
.Tbllbwing the Indian Mutiny. But, it made manyflndia^^^^^ 
ithh'd especially them^tive princes, look np.mbre^tpjBfitainj- 
^^Tpf Itmade them feel that the Queen of GreatrBritainJy^.a^^^ 
^’Interested' in their welfare. ,• 'J, 

fv,7C 'D actions : even before this -Tshb'w'eci-'.tjh^^ 

:^rfippftaht he. thought our Eastern Empire ;Was.^(£ 0 .n^ 
^•th!^h;^tibhs.^;was connected with thb; Stiez "G 4 hM^^j.fT|ie 
Rcuttihg .bf the Suez .Canal was one 'oLthe greatest ’feajtsipf 
?h.hgmeerihg-ih ,,the;'nineteenth icen-fpryV/i ^ 
iT^mebr^Xfemdd s -Eerdinand ’ ,de VLess^^i -;pknifed^|tl^ 
^Ebnstrubtion.:b^^^^^^ artificial ^waterwayTBrphghitheh'a^^^^ 




“NDW CROWNS FOR OLD ONES!' 

tj ftrni mt » tit ufTt { fnah" 

mSRAHI AND Tia CROWN OF TVDrA 
of Sir jcl n Tmniet s FutuS <»rt k iw ktowing; l> statU fu^uiuling 
[>4! Qureu to t-ike the tiUe of 1 a i etio t MiniAT^ You tnav rcnienfwr 
Jisjt in tbn sforj" of AIjJJ « thf Slay elan MVrseAtni her* by Djsnc! cri-il 
f New lumps fvrOlcI 

Jfi? 
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neck of land, called 'the;^ IstHmustd£/iSil'ez,v.';'^^ 

Africa and Asia. 'It took teii' 
to construct, for it is too. ■nule^?:long>:f/;^j'i^ 
completed, ships could pass direct froMithe iMediterraneln’; 
Sea to the Gulf of Suez, and the Red; Sea^ r.'This' ^ 
route did away with the need for unloading gpodsWtphi? 
ships at Alexandria and carrying them overlafid;;to^be^ 
reshipped at Suez. This had been the comrnqnest|way- 
of carrying goods from Europe to the East ;and^Tj.^j^; 
eastern countries to Europe, for very few ; ships rbye that' 
time went right round the Cape of Good Hope- in-order to, 
get to eastern parts of the world. ; . 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 wasrhll ;alpart 
of the great advance made in methods of travel ’an^d/cpm'^!, 
munication that we have spoken of before, .and‘-ydu’>':cah;: 
imagine what an enormous difference it made. ' iA cora^anys 
was formed to carry out the work of the canah 'ahff inostr 
of the shares in the company were held by Eretifchmem 
and by the ruler of Egj'pt. This ruler was known, as.- the 
Khedive. Egj'pt was really Turkish territory, iand.Tthe; 
Khedive was supposed to be a sort of Viceroy fofc the'Sultah; 
of Turkey. But during the nineteenth centu^*;., 
ithedive made himself almost independent off the^'Shliahi - 
The,;^edive soon got himself into money difficulpesj m^ 
to yhelp himself out of them he was ready tp >ell !his^Suez; 
Canal /Shares. In 1875 Disraeli arranged toVhuy-'tHe^ 
shares fpf'Britain, and he paid the Khediye‘;^4;;doo^p6d,;ff)f' 
tKemi);>; ;So now Britain was the chief owner ofCtiie -canal.i 
■^his was ^a very, good stroke of business on Disfaeii’s .pari^: 
fOy quite- three-quarm of the ships that passed thrpO^h the 
;dmah.:^,efe;'-Brid^^^ ' " ' ' " 
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lKr>niiMH k; fvm <»aa tj On fnpnitfit rkadi ** 


nisR^Li runcHASTSG -nil stnz c^'^al sharps 

AnoUier Tcnnlel canoon fwra f'ontk m which ihe anut abOM DhriwU 
haaliHB ‘•'c KhodiA-o /^oooooo The lion wbii-b rejirwfnts Britiia i> 
hcicfniK the Aef to India which means the Soee C«atl TTie Ihfas 
pha/e ’ Bi-iuw tha iatsttt sharp The Vfttieb wotij* mean ^ beware who 
teaches it 1 (Indis) 'hotiLO the J^yniiniiis at the back. 

'' "PEACE WITH HONOUR" 

^ I When Britain became patt^tvner of the Suez Canal 
she became much more mtcre$icd m the Eastern Mediter- 
rincan imd especially in tp)pt Up to that time the 
European country chiefly interested in Egypt was rrance. 
‘X'^cr since the days when Napoleon had tried to conquer 
^ the country, Frenchmen had played an important part in 
affairs That was how it came about that a 
, Frenchman constructed the Suez Canal But now that 
Birtain had such a great share m owning the canal, she 
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began :tp see how1rnportant'3'gj^pt-|^iv^s;'ji;^^^^ 

•Britain see that . Russia would .hbw-' be '-^an^^ 

Ban ger if she controlled the' Balkans 'urid' pefbaps ^captured 
Constantinople. That was why Disraeli 'JhtetjTefed:'^^^ 
Russia made, her treaty with Turkey after, the' wsRpfB '8.'^ 
He sent a fleet to Constantinople, and he nxadeRdssiabQihe 
to the Congress of Berlin, which upset all hefffplahsVfpt 
controlling Bulgaria, 

It Avas not easy for Disraeli to do this, ..because 
Englishmen felt that we should do nothing toTelp-yth^ 
Turks, W'ho had treated the Bulgarians so atrocipuByBvi’j^f 
the time when the Turks carried out their massacrbof tlie 
Bulgarians, Gladstone had retired into private lifeB'hn^it 
Avas thought that he AA'ould never take part In thei;,g&yerni 
ment again. But AA'hen this terrible massacre pcchftedj- 
Gladstone suddenly reappeared and made speeche 0 ali 
over the country, crying out against the “ Urispeakai)le 
Turks.” Many people agreed with him, and';-:Disr,aeli 
.told the country that he did not mean to help the\TurJcsj 
but only to look after the interests of the BritisHi'Empifel 
.When the Treaty of Berlin Avas. signed and Russia’W^ikejiit 
■put of the Balkans, Disraeli felt that he had J saved Bhfi 
.Empire from a great danger Avithout Britaih=ha.vingij:tTg 9 
BpJ^ar,.^ This he called “ Peace Avith Honour.”'; ; 

- During Disraeli’s second period as Prim.e Mihistef, there 
rivere- Bifhculties' in Ireland, as well as ’.in ..lnQre}jdiriahi 
';pa'rtS'..;,of; ,'the . Avorld. ' In 1877 Britain.'- made; l^arppn 
;xifghahista.n, ,as you read in the last chapter. .AAIso/Soh^^^ 
Xfriba.xaused a good deal of trouble, as:ToU;:;7yilf5^-Tea^^ 
.mTChapter 1 8 , 1 . Gladstone- and the, liberals, -sa^^^^ 

: -these,:' troubles 'werc'-.caused By Disraeli’s . 5 deas:;-abjdufT|i£ 
; 'Empire,' land .- they .made many speechesh.thrpughpu^ 
Icpb'h tr^yattackingBl^e ; Cp'nservativesi; - The ' f 
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phfn a General Election took place in t88o, the Liberals 
gained a majority over the Conservatives, and Gladstone 
bccamcA’rimc Minister again. Djsraeli was never again 
Prime'Minister, Tor he di^ in the followdrig year. 

- TROUBLE m EGYPT 

Gladstone declared that he would stop all these adven- 
tures abroad, He promised tliattbc country should have 
peace, and so save money which had been so freely spent 
during the last few ycau-s. Cut too manj difficulties had 
been left behind, and, instead of peace, wars had to be 
fought in various places. In Egypt the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment was getting into still greater monev difficulties. I Its 
debts to other people became so large that he innoufucd 
that he could not afford to pa> rhem. The people to whom 
he mostly owed money were the British and the Prench. 
So In 1879 the British and French Covernincnts decided 
to tftke control of affairs themselves. They deposed the 
Khedive and pm his son o;i the Egyptian throne instead. 
They then took over the management of Egj'pt’s money 
affairs. 

The new Khedive was quite ready to let foreigners 
look after his affairs. Cut man) Egyptians were dis- 
contented, and one of them, named Arahi Pasha, led a 
revolt in 1882, crj'ing ** Egypt for the Egyptians 1 " He 
and his follow'Crs seized the Khedive and began fortifying 
the city of Alexandria, at the mouth of the Nile. A 
iJritlsK fleet appeared and ordered Arabi to stop fortifying 
tlie ci^. The French would not help, and when Arabi 
refused the fleet’s request, it bombarded Ale.xandria, and 
Ac British took possession of it. Arabi now retired and 
gathc^red his men ready for a war. British troops began to 
arrive from Britain and India, and, led by Sir Garnet 
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• -Wolseley, they ;cap ture'dcjCaii-oi' Egypiianl.h^ 

. .'Arabi- and his followers,- ahdrfes toted ytherKK^ 
throne. 

THE TRAGEDY OF GEI^r^Lj'GQRfe^^ 

So a British army ' now occupied'lEgypt^^^^^ 
hated all this bloodshed and wanted - tbib'fe dbhe- w^^^^^ 
But he could not now give up Egypt witho 3 t;dausin^'stiii 
more bloodshed. So he left a British army there,. promisms 
to end the occupation as soon as he could Whenj^rderfv^aj 
restored. Shortly afterwards, in 1883, there, ’waVi'a^^^^^ 
of wild Muhammadans to the south- of .E^pt!i;iih/.^t 
Sudan. The rebels were led by monks or dei^isHesy’^d 
their leader called himself the prophet or^;,MaH’dir,!"fA 

■LI.' p.- ^-P. 

force which marched to crush this rising, ;;was.,yb^ 

: beaten, and Gladstone made up his mind to 'giye -hp^t 
Sudan. So in 1885 he sent General GordoEl.to^/cafiy 
out the withdrawal of the British troops. But,;the';iMaKdj 
and his followers forced Gordon to take refuge inEhartqumi 
the capital of the Sudan, and besieged him there; ^Before 
help' pould .reach him he had to surrender, arid - he and. ^is 
'IbrdVT.pi^. massacred by the wild forces - of thei Mahdii 
■The death of 't^tdon was a terrible bloW{tb "tHe;,;BfitisS 
;people,-,Tor; he was "k hne soldier and a .yerj';-'gb(|i,Smaiii 
:But:.rip attempt was ri.ade to conquer,.'theySudatt^ 
after, '-;uG]adstpne’s.. .death: ' lu ' 1898- •’ Lord 
destroyed', the !■ power ' of thP dervishes ;iand.y ,tHfe:',$uda^ 
ibecame'British. “ ’ , 

Sj- '^/But ' Gladstone did all he •couidytb:Leep ^ 
ruledronirbeing too harsh. , ■ tJnder this rdri"Eg5ptian|.^e^| 




GORDO-VS LACT MC&SCNGKIl. 

T>Ms«rliaCi>b0'rs tb«itopfics3n<kS«< Cordon's posit (cm la Khsrioiini in i$3s 


On the land. During the Great War, when Turkey jomed 
Germany against the Allies, Great Britain declared that 
Egypt was no longer Turkish territory, and since the war 
Britain has handed over the government to Egypt, which 
now has its own King and Prime Minister, though Britain 
still has control of the Sudan. 

So Gladstone was forced to carry on the plan begun 
by Disraeli. But he did not want to do this. The tragedy 
• of General Gordon made Gladsxonc‘3 Government much 


dwUkcd, and tn the same year (1885) he ceased to be 
Prime Minister. But he was Prime Minister again in the 
tollowing year, when there occurred events connected with 
liel^d which had amazing results for the Liberal Part)'. 
Of these events yph Aust now rend. 


'^'Dhraelrs interir in the Entire W him in 1875 to purchase 
rfie^Khcdive^ sharia in the Sues Canal {opened in 1869) and lo take 
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pa'rt in-tbe Congress of'Berhn ,(‘i'8’7^)jf;;’|n 
frorn Disraeli trouble's m-,Egypt/-;/'The:Bntisli;andvDxen6b’;Gb^^^ 
merits replaced the Erbedivei.by bis ‘son arid' tpoX'chSrgefdEhis affairl^ 
But some Egyptians, led by Arabi PasH^' reYblfed/iri/rS^^ 

British -were forced to crush them and occupy,Egj^t.-;ldri:i^ 
Muhammadan dervishes of the Sudan revolted- ririder 'the.-MabSi? 
In 1885 General Gordon was besieged . and. inassacred;iri;Kbartoump 
and not until i8g8 was the power of thef idervi^KesJrd^itfp^^^^ 
Gladstone fell in 1885, but returned as .Primri Mhii^bniirit’^fc 
following year. 

■ GROUP WORK , 

1. Prepare a passage for reading to tlie class from', jrhi ''Pash':fpri; 
Kharioum or With Kitchener in the Sndan^ by H. G. Heri^' ;'‘:’:v^'.';;V:-Y; 

. 2. Prepare notes for a short speech by Disraeli , in Idbfonbe-rbf 
his action at the Congress of Berlin or by Gladstone; ortrihe -Bul^nSti;: 
atrocities (the “ Unspeakable Turk .• ' 7 - 

• 3. Class in three sections study the history of •Eg;^(ji;froJhl^ll‘d■■• 

rihle of Napoleon, from the British, French and .Egyptim pplntefo'f.. 
view respectively. (Any Imperial history book — c.g.yG;.Vfeu'ffitb 1 
An Imperial History of England — ^will help you.), Cpmpafeyhbfefi;-.: 
<• ’ 4. Class in four sections prepare and compare notes pri me 'reyplt: 
■■of Arabi Pasha, the revolt of the Mahdi, the loss of Khartodrii'andthey 
•ye'eapture of the, Sudan. (See books mentioned in .g-^aboye-iUridan'' 
^Exercise 4 below.) , 


■‘cj A: 


EXERCISES 


■;;;:%: k; S tudy, a picture of, the Suez Canal, and comparerit-witEprie; 
;rifotlie'*Pandma Canal. '■■ , ' 

y.-t-,!'; 2..Tmagine:yourself orie of the buildersyof ’foeySribzjCaridi^^ 
(ySfe^youirjtnpireSsions. ' _ 

:f,';:,-;>3KWhrit, advantages has Britairi’ gained from.Disraeli^purcE^' 
y'p'f..the‘;Sdbz 'Gaiml- shares ? , 

y;(;)y’4;’yWnte'a,shprt character-sketch of Gordon'pr(KitUieri’ery.?(M.fe^^ 

:_^p}fl\\ir\&^s[Ghdrles:Geo'rge'.G^^^ Ji'A;''Winiamfop^syS«//<(rrf 





* - -'Ll- - ' Chapter 17 r— 

-.^GLADSTONE AND IRELAND- ^ - 

_ CHURCH AND LAND IN IRELAND 
BEKORE Gladstone fell in 1885, Parliament p-is^eti 
a new Act connected with voting for Parliament. Yov 
wili remember that the Act that was earned by DisncH tr 
1867 gave the vote to ail men living in towns who paic 
a year in rent. In 1884 Gladstone Iwou^ht m a Bil 
to give the vote to men pa) mg the same rent m the conntrj 
districts. Besides this, another Bill was miroduted 
making the areas in which men voted more trt^uai to om 
another, so that small areas with large populations coulc 
have more rcjcreientativc^ than large areas with snul 
populations. 1 he tV'O '^cre passed almost together 
in 1884 and iSSj, In thiv wa) one more step wata taken 
m giving ardinarv people 1 share m the government. 
The Reform Act of ( 835 had made the manu^cturcfs .and 
capitalists die mo^t powerful section of the people of 
‘Bntain, but by the Acts of 1867 and r88j the workmen 
and orduiar)’ folk became verj* powerful also. So demo- 
cracy, or government by the people, was much nearer than 
It had ever been before, burthcr Acts were parsed in the 
twentieth century, giving more and more people the vote, 
’ and you will read about these in a later chapter. 

‘ Jn z88d there took place the first General Election 
'in avhich the new voters took part, l‘hc Liberals gained 
more places in Parliament than ihc Conservatives, but not 
- nearly so many .as Gladstone had hoped for as a result of 
his giving the amte to (he labourers in the countr). Hut 
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I’EAbNSlb IS WCSTtRN IKhlASU 
S<Fn» in County M'j'oai f)ic tifne«l(>lJ>Rto->cK fir>t Homs Ruts RiU (iSS&j 
N'oliia tt>e (ItTM fttkl tb/- buiUiog* 


of whom did not hve jn Ireland at all, but m England. The 
rent for hnd very high, because so many people wanted 

it- The tenants who earned out improvements on their 
'farms had no payment made for them by the landlords, as 
' tenants lud in England. So you sec the Irish had much 
cause for complaint. Gladstone had tned to grapple with 
these two Irish diffleulcics during hts first period as Prime 
Minister. In 1869 he passed an Act which took away 
■ from the Protestant Church of Ireland its official position 
and its wealth. Part of the mone) thus gamed w-as paid 
t 6 the clergy for their loss, and the rest uas used to help 
ithosc w’ho were suffering from poverty and distress in 
Ireland. 




DAYS OF DEMOCRACY 


PARNELL AND IRISH HOME RULE 
In this way Gladstone tried to do religions justice to 
the Irish people. But when he turned to the question of 
the land he had greater difficulty. In 1870 he passed the 
Irish Dand Act, which said that landlords must make a 
payment to tenants as compensation for improvements 
they had made, if the landlords took the land back. The 
Irish were not satisfied with this, and discontent and 
disorder followed. While Disraeli was Prime Minister 
the party in Parliament demanding Irish Home Rule 
became really strong. They found a great leader in a 
remarkable man named Charles Stewart Parnell. The 
strange thing about him was that he was of English origin 
and was not a Roman Catholic, but a Protestant. He had 
none of those qualities which Irishmen often possess, like 
eloquence and excitability. But he hated England and he 
had such unusual powers as a leader that the Catholic 
Irish Members of Parliament followed him without question 
in all the plans he made for helping on the cause of Irish 
liberty. Also he became a sort of hero with the peasant 
people of Ireland, who were ready to do anjirhing for him. “■ 
Parnell’s chief plan was to cause such difficulties in Parlia- 
' ment that it would do what he asked. The Irish members ' 
^ ^made long speeches and caused disorders so that k should '' 
be impossible for the ordinary business of Parliament to 
- "be’ done. But Disraeli did nothing for them, and his'' 
Tailure to deal with the Irish trouble helped to cause his 
fall in 1880,' 

As sOon as Gladstone was Prime Minister again he 
passed another Act to help the Irish peasants on the land-.; 
But by this time the Irish were beginning to think that they* 

. cotild frighten the Government into doing more. They 
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now hoped 10 aboh<ili landlords altogether To help thix 
aim thev had in i8“9 formed themselves into a society 
called the I^nd 1 eagnr This soon had branches all Over 
Ireland The membere of the Land J irtpue decided to 
pay no rent to landlords until the Gtnernment should do 
Avhat they wanted When the Go%crnment deUared this 
refusal to pas rent to be unlatvful sevcnl Irishmen began 
to use violence Murders and other outrages took place, 
and in t88a these tcmblc cnmcs rc^'ched their height, 
when an Engh-^h st \tcsmtn and hts secretary were murdered 
in broad daj light b) some ruffians in Phfrnix Park, in 
Dublin The I nghsh people were horrified nt this, aid 
the) thought Gladstone was right m using strong measures 
to arrest nnd punish seaerd) all those who took part in 







' s^ck‘ ;■ terrible-; ^'cte^ ^;^afh’eir-..^aii(i:vKis ^ 
support tbpse’ wbo w;cre/guUty ;bf ;duti'iage‘S^>^butS-Ke^^ 
thafthings would only, get worse .if the; Goyernraeht lis^ 
•■force against the Irish. ■ 


GLADSTONE'S HOME RULE:\^LS 
Gladstone had done all he could so’, faf Tbr the .Ir^^^^^ 
-peoplcj but in 1886 he realised he must go Tatfhenee®e'; 
■ believed that nothing less than Home Rixle"^: would .settle? 
the Irish question, and, besides, the .Home Rule Paf^ 5 .hi-< 
Parliament under Parnell was now in a very strong position j ? 
and would not give way. So Gladstone began to ';pf epafei; 
, a Bill to set up an Irish Parliament again in-Dublin., ;.This? 
Parli^ent was to govern Ireland in all matters . except^ 
those connected with the army, imports and exports, „andv 
■foreign affairs. Ireland also- was to pay something; from-. 


her taxes towards the expenses of the British Governments 
Many members of the Liberal Party disagreed with Glad?}: 
stone oyer this, and, some members of his Cabinet resigned;-; 
rather than follow him. The chief of these membe'rsVwaS;:: 
Joseph Chamberlain, who set to work to' form a’new patty’^^l 
balled Liberal-Unionists, because they vbelieved;. iff||hiS' 
ffpipn of the Empire and would, not agree tO’ any parbqf uL 
being •allowed to break away from the wholty ' ■ THity'paf 
really ,;;follp wed the teaching of Disraeli, and ■in -.tKer ehd? 
joined with, the Conservatiyes, who are now Icnowh.hlso^as;, 
■Unionists.* ' ■ . ’ ' , - , ,:'-L 

.'When . Gladstone brought in his Home ;Rule ;Bill:rih 
:thd-'House,of Commons nearly one hundred* Lib eralstyqted:: 
;with the ’Gdnsefvhtives against it, and.so it washipLpaS’^^ 
;:inCthe;Geheral -Election: 'which followed* yety;, few, 
btbhevsi'par^lWpre *elected.; , ' .'Most of .theSLjbefid-^Uniohisty 
-wetK elertpd/atid 'sb Gladstone ceased to be Prime 'Mihis.iety. 


I 11^ Ju N fr >mc^ 

tTMI>l>TO\C'. HO^^t K^{^ BILl Ul TI ifLD IN 


XTfliniflfwtoea Itodi / iTH J| ») ^icg I Silt t ur> ihp IfiAff llteCon 
»eTvAtv\-i) I’arty winnlai? the rair ajunit CU 1 tosiv »liu was ninoio; In 
lavoarof Irab nwe I «le ^ol{^.ette Onito J'tekftu ihctlunofUnrwlrBet 
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and Lord Salisbury,' as leader of dhe ConS’eryati^e^ 
took his place. So the HoMe -Rule question "in 
broke up the Liberal Party, led by Gladstone, just as'fqf^;. 
years before the Corn - Law question had ' broken -ufi the' 
Conservative Party, led by Peel. ‘ Gladstone had ' built * 
up the Liberal Party from those who followed Peel ihhS^bJ;! 
and now that he was an old man, nearly eighty, yeafk'bf 
age, he saw one hundred of his followers leave him-. ’ But.: 
he continued to sit in Parliament, and looked forward to' 
the day when he would be able to pass a Home Rule ;Acty 
It was six years before he became Prime Minister; 
again, and during this time Parnell had to give up the 
leadership of the Home Rulers, and in 1891 he died. -Im 
1892 Gladstone, at the age of eighty-three, became Prime; 
Minister again for the last time. He still wanted to pass' 
a Home Rule Act for Ireland, and he thought this would be 
the last great act of his life. This time it passed the House , 
of Commons, because the Irish Party, added to the Liberals,, 
•were stybng enough to beat the Conservatives and -the' 
Liberal-Unionists, who voted against it. But when the. 
Bill cahie to be passed by the House of Lords they refused; 
;to. agree to it, and threw it out. In this way Gladstone’s^ 
s^pnd attempt to pass an Act to give Ireland Home Rule 
failed., The Irish, of course, remained unsatisfied, but: they 
could :nqt do much in Parliament now,- as the Irish P.ariyt 
was. lib longer united, since it had lost Parnell as • a leader,.; 
:;':-..'.- .'dn 1894 Gladstone retired and in 1898 ' he ’Biedv 
.^.e .had. led. a wonderful life given to the work o.f goyefn- 
dng Aheicou'nfry. . The Liberal Party, already ; broken By 
.ItheBtruggie uver-Home Rule, became weaker .-ahd .weafe 
Jhyithdut .'Gladstone. > . 'In 189;;:' the. voters,; bfythe;;; coitntyy 
.gave ;ithfev,';Cphserya .and ' Litieral-Uriiohists,; h.'.darge 

■toaibfitii'UriHdhev-'-H oL .Commohs. , 'Lord /Salisbury 
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became Prime Minister again, 7andUbihe\bP;^He;;Pi,B^^^ 
Unionists became Ministers. - Among vtheHe'%4s'^J,bseph 
Chamberlain, who, as Minister for the Coroniesj^plii’-bd^^n 
important part in the events of the next few years ;c‘on'n'ette3 
with South Africa, as you wlll read in the next, ch'apter;:ri'7 
So Gladstone’s fight for Home Rule had done 'nothing 
for Ireland and had broken the Liberal Party in^ two. ' rFoi 
ten years, from 1895 to 1905, the Liberals remaiined weak 
and out of power. Under a Conser\’'ative Prime Minister 
nothing was done about the Irish question, for soph the 
country was busy with other matters. But the Irish were 
not content with this dropping of their complaints against 
injustice. Later on the struggle started again in a much 
worse form, and in the end, as you will see, the British 
Government had to give the Irish people far more than 
Gladstone had ever suggested in his Home Rule Bills. . 

, SUMMARY 

7. h'YKe'Xfish people were very dissatisfied tinder the Act of Union 
of iSooi,' add a party grew up demanding Home Rule. Gladstone 
diad ‘Carricdbutlrefbrms in Ireland connected witir the Church (1,869^ 
and tliejahd (1870 and 1880). The Irish found a. nevi> leader 7 ir 
f Chafi^ ^Stewart Parnell, and founded the Land League ;( 1879). 
tThis fed to outrages and murders, including die Phoenix .Park 
murders in 1882. In 1886 Gladstone introduced his, first Home 
Rule' Bill, ;but diis broke the Liberal Party into two, and- itdidinoi 
;p^.: In , j894, when Gladstone ■ was a very old man, 'his'^eebne 
i'Hdme Rule .Bill passed the House of Commons but was rejected ,,Bj 
'tlie'Lords. Gladstone then rerired, and died' in 1898. 

'V CROUP WORK' 

Prepare' notes for a speech by Mr. Gladstone. oh' IrishiHoffii 
and Mr; ■jn?“fEngfisH;tHi5tbrj 

;iSour(rif;!Bdo'kV”^BeU.-5, - ■ ' '• ' ■ - ■ 
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2. CUss in sections stud^ ItJand »n thf iitnctcemh tenluty, 
Enaiand’i attitude tn }tchn<i m th« same p^nod, the growth of the 
Home Rule ratty m Ireland, and die life of Panretl, respectively 
(C \faicwcll s jf Shrt f/ntwj tf IrehnJ, E Homo's Ireland and 
A Hirkhcad s TitJti frm Jnth lltttery «ill help ) Compare notes. 

3 Dtfcaw: whether frcltml should have Ktme Rule in 1 886 or 
1894 

EAERClSrS 

r Wnie a chancter-slcctdt of Parnell (Lsc erne of the bools 
mentioned aim >. or an cncjclopadia ) 

2 Imagine )Dun,elf tn ln>h pca-^m at l!m time, and write an 
account of jQur home *uMi method of 1 ving ( I he pictures on 
p j"y will help vo«i ) 

3 Would you have followed Gladstone or Chambcrlam m 1886 f 
Give reasons. 

4. Study the anoon on p 183 and wttte a sliort c unposnion o« 
Gladstones reurcmcin tn 1894 


Chapter 18 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WARS 


THE BOERS AND THE GREAT TREK'^ . 

WE said in the last chapter that one part of the Empire 
with which both Disraeli and Gladstone were concerned 
was South Africa. South Africa is different from the other 
parts of Africa in the sense that it is a suitable place for 
white men to settle and work in. It is, therefore, the sort 
of land in which a true colony can be set up. Other parts ' 
of Africa, as we said in Chapter 15, have been opened up 
by Europeans, but, being tropical or sub-tropical, they are 
not suitable for whole colonies of white men. White men 
only go there to use native labour in order to increase the 
wealth of Europe and use the great resources that Africa 
possesses. But even South Africa was different from North ' 
America as an area for white colonisation, for there was 
^and is a large native population in South Africa, whereas 
in North America tlie Red Indian natives were very small 
in numbers compared with the enormous extent of land 
f on which they lived. > 

All the same, South Africa is an excellent land for. 
the settlement of Europeans, and in the seventeenth century, 
it was occupied by a body of Dutch colonists, at the time 
when the Dutch were increasing their sea-power and driving 
the Portuguese from many of their posts in Africa and India. 
These colonists settled down on the land round the Cape 
,of Good Hope as farmers, and were therefore known as 
Boers, which Is the Dutch word for farmers. They had 
a- very .hard life, and they often had to struggle with the 

* 1S6 ,, j 
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natives in order to hold on to their land Gradual!) tbcj 
lost fouth with Hollind and went quicth on with their 
worfc, and nobody m Europe intcrfctcd with them 

But )ou vkiU remember that the Capt of Good Hope 
became British by the treaty which ended the war avUh 
Napoleon in t8ty Trom the jear 1810 Bntish colonists 
also began to settle there, and the Boer< did not like this 
after having been left alone for so lonu 1 heir ideas were 
quite different from those of the British Fhet were 
Vcr> religious and strict about church going Thev knew 
little about the chanpes going on m F uropc during the 
first half of the tunctet/ith ernturj Most iniportanr of 
all, they had imported negro <liiea front other parts of 
Mnea and when the British C»overnment abolished 
blavciy throughout the Empire m ih'}') the Boers were 
bitterh opposed to letting thtir sJaies go bo in t8j(J 
ihca decided to move aw u from British control altouether. 
Ihc) got ihcir families, their cattle and thtir household 
goods together, and bcg-inmoving slowly north eastwards, 
carr)ing fhetr goods and thctrioung children in ojf wagons 
This movement showed the wonderful pluck and gnt of 
fttbesv brave people, for the) had to fact all sorts of terrors 
from wild animals and natives borne moi ed into the area 
called Natal, others crossed the Orange River and called 
their countrj the Orange Free State, and jet others went 
still farther north across the Rrcer Vaal and called their 
countrj the Innsnal These mocements alfogethcr 
lasted about sixteen jears (1836-50.) and were known as 
treks/' the first, in 1836, being called the G-cat Trek " 

THE ZULUS AND THE FIRST BOER WAR 
lach of these three states— Natal, the Orange Free 
6tate and the Tnnsvaal — set up a goaernmenr of its own 




Paiil Kruger (1825-1904). President Cecil Khodes (1853-1902). Founder •. 
of the South African (the Transvaal) of Rhodesia and the Dipe totairo v 
Repnbiic (1881-1901). Railway.- 

TWO GREAT SOUTH AFRICANS. , ■ ■ ' • ' 

with a president elected by the people, and was th.eref6re>^i( 
' republic, the Transvaal being known as the South AFritah '; 
Republic. But even after this they could not. keep ';^|rnA; 
selves free from the British. The British settlers rapidlyf 
hipved into Natal, until there were more British than;Boefs;i 
rthA^j And in 1843 Natal was made a British colotiyjylike^ 
‘ithe .first one,- Cape Colony. The Orange Free Sta.te.' was:^ 
Tor a 'time placed under British rule, but by iSyW bbth^tliej 
;',: 0 fange:Free State and the Transvaal /were recogiiiseT-'b)/ 
Tfie„BritisK as independent republics. . But theTransyam^ofi 
;SpuiQi,-Mrican.'-R^ was in a very dangerous: positibn,;^ 

■•’fepcausel'ihvvite;,' south'-eastern corner it touchedyffipfiand- 
.'.TnlNHifed'^fiv wild native, tribes called Zulus and •..B&utos^ 
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nvo (RE^T rjcnrruj> jn 'yuini \rriC4 

In 1877 a gre-xt Zalu leader, mmed Cctcvrajo, -ippcarcd 
Tht representatn c of the Bntjsb Government m South 
Afnea thought that the Zulus tvouW overrun theTrantvaat 
So he declared that Che Iransvaa! «is placed under B«tish 
rule^ for in this xny he thoucht hr could more casth deal 
uttlt the Zulus 

S'" In 1879 there aras a Zulu ANarm uhich the Boers Were 
glad enough to Inx c British help J lie Zulus were 
defeated, but as soon as the xvar was over the Beers sent 
tp London demanding thetr freedom again Gladifone had 
)Ust become Prime Minister once more, and he refused to 
allow the Transv’aal its mdependen e Then the Boers, 
led b) a man named Paul Kruger, made war on the British 




: v^igd : ;’v; . 

■ • :rn ‘ 1 8 8o. In ; i'8‘8 1 Boers VbWdiy. ^defeated^ BntlsK 

■ in two battles, and Gladstone decided,ibVgiye!the®ra 

its freedom . again, in order to save furthef 'Dlbbdshedl?: : : 5 d 

■ 'ended the First South African War. 3 ut frbm;,t%ttim 
bitterness between the Boers and the British grew?:i;L 3 h'"e 
Boers thought that Gladstone’s action in rethrnihg:/them 
their freedom meant that the British were too wealc tp'statiS 
against them, and they began to look forward . to fhe^day 
when they would reconquer the whole of South .Africai^'^t' 

In 1886 one of the richest gold mines in the ^yofld 
, was discovered in the Transvaal, and a gold . rushibegah;; 
Thousands of British settled in the Transvaal and>built 
up the town of Johannesburg. The Boers, rulingjfrpfe 
their capital at Pretoria, hated these strangers, whorh-i'they 
called “ Outlanders,” and refused to give theni any rights'^ 
But the numbers of the “ Outlanders •” grew to sucHiah 
, extent, owing to the lure of gold, that they demanded a 
share in the Government. But the Boers, under President 
Kruger, continued to refuse. Not only the “ Outlandefsf 
in the Transvaal, but the British in Cape Colonyfwefe 
interested in this question. Among the British leaders in 
Cape Colony was a wealthy colonist named Cecil Rhodes^ 
who was the first man to work for the building of thbi^ape 
th Cairo Railway from the extreme south to the.extfeme 
north .of Africa. He was now very anxious that'.'Bridsh 
power should remain supreme in South Africa.- Anothep 
leadbrwas Dr, Jameson, who, with several followers, \;in^de 
h raid on Johannesburg in 1895. 

captured. After that the Boers made active .preparationsj 
'ahd:i'n,;’i899 'the Second South African War . broke;, but. 
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^THE SECO^fD BOER WAR 

This war wns due to the refusal of the Bocts of the Trans 
vial to allow the %ast numbers of Brjush settler^ in their 
litid anj share in the government The Orange Tree 
State had nothing to do with this but thej joined the 
B ers of the rMnsvwl as their allies At this time the 
British Minister lor the Colonies m 1 ord baJisburj s 
Cabinet «as Joseph Chamberhm who had led the I^ibcril 
Unionists when t!ic\ broke iwav from Gladstone ONcr the 
Irish Home Rule Question He w is now determined to 
rumtam the riglits of the British Fmj ire n Sruth Ifnca 
Hut he thought It was comg to be an cicier nutter to crush 
tht Boers thin it turned out to 1 r In the nrly months 
of the wtr the Boers dcltatcd the Br tish in several pitched 
battles n«d the pcoj It it home bti^in t( reihsc that v e must 
eithemske peace with the Boers or settle down to j longind 
costly war with them 

Many people in I n( Imd thoui^ht that such a war was 
unjust to the little Dutch republus m feouih Atnci but 
others supf-orted the Government m its dettrmimtion to 
win Mill ons of pounds were spint and thousands of 
soldiers were enlisted Mam ot these were volunteers, 
dnwh not onlv from England but iron all parts of the 
Finpire l^rd Roberts whom »t mentioned m speaking 
of the becond Afghan ^\ar,was sent out as Commmdir in 
Chief, and later on I-ord Kitchener was -sent Irom T gypt to 
help bmi The Boas fought bnveK and found one or 
two cipible kidcrs, but the tide began to turn igainst 
them Towns in w^huh the British had been besieged 
were relieved Among these was the town ot Mateking, 
which had been defended for many months by the tamous 
Jeader, Baden Pmvel), who aftenvards founded the Boy 




WELCOMING LORD KITCHENER IN LONDON IN 

Showing the reception given to the General on his rctum frqm' tno v'.. 

South African War (1899-1902). Lord Kitchener is sitting on the right,.-;,; 

{as you look at the picture), facing the horses. By his side 

Roberts. Notice the soldiers’ uniform of the period. ' V.vi 

. Scouts. Then, in the middle of 1900, the Boers:^^vefe 
..forced to surrender the Transvaal capital, . Pretoria, ,-ahd 
-everyone thought the war was over. But for neaHy^^’c 
;;yekrs the Boer troops continued to attack the British}, -uiiHei 
fjp'iie ‘or . two extraordinary, commanders. These}'bani^ 
, -lyeanderCd round the country fighting what is called ^errilll 
.->.Tyarfafe. .It was a long and expensive business tp putjfhpsj 
;i:iorces 'down, and it was not until 1902 that theToers/askj^ 
■'Vfoic^peace. / ‘ ^ 

■}}\}v\;By ' .the .treaty which "ended the war the .Bpers‘5^er< 
■kprdMiscdl'the.’righ^^ governing themselves ,undCr.-.;th< 
^^BntishrV.Grbwh} -bht t^ was muehV settling, to -be, .don) 
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before tins could be arranged The Cofi<emnve Gov err- 
ncni nbicK earned on the war made this promise, buthardh 
bad time to carrj « out before tho fc!J from power and 
had to e wij to the Liberals 


SUMMARY 

In the wrcnteenlli cenruty Dutdi farmer*, or Boers, H.td«S n 
South Afoca After 1815, uhen tite Cipe became Bnrish 

cobnis s «eUkd there, and ihc Boers, objecting to the aboiiiion of 
sUverv (1833) " trtfcfccsi esisitt-irJ and northward, founding 
rcpuh'ics m Natal, the Orange b rec State and the Traiwaal (1836— 
jl) The Bmisli hlcr took charge of the Irvaviial, owing to 
trouble isUh the ZuWt After the 7 ulu ^^ar (18*9) the Boers 
declared war on the DnuUi (i88»-i) and wen. gisen their 
independence a^pia The dKmcr) of gold broupl r jnm^ Bnnsh 
(al'ed Oullandsrs by rhe li kk) into the Tranji-xJ, and rrouWe 
Klween them and the Boen led to tf c Second Boer l\ar (1899-1902) 
after which the Goer? w ere granted self government under the Bntish 
Crown 


GROUP UORK 

j Class m four <ecnorw studs the history of the colonisation of 
South Africa bv the DuUh and the Bniish, and the Fim and Second 
Boer Wars respeutirelv {Sec TAr Jfem/f fic S/fry tf ieit/A Jfrtsa 

oy O Zaclianah ) 

z. Clays m stt sections prepare and compare note* on the lives 
of Ccal Rhodes, Lord Rc^rts, 1 ord Kitchener (tJ w n»o in con- 
nexion with tlte Boer ^Var), Paul Kroger, Louw Botha and General 
Smuts, 

, 3 Debate whether the Trannaal v\d the Orange Free State 
shou’dbe gucnwlf gmemment afar the Second South African War 
4, Read to the class a pas!,age from a histoty of South Africa 
or fiom G A Henti s TAr } «i»r^ Cth n n 
a i 
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^•EXERcisES,:i?^V^i: 


;-', I.' Make a ihap'ioESoutR .'-Africa, .sfibwingCtfrer^ou 
British and. Dutch.’ ■''.■•■ ^ ‘ V fLr'V'VV^ViVViV 

. , 2 . Imagine yourself a Boer on “ Gre%-,^fei^T’ 

.account of your adventures. (H. . E., MarshalFs,';^c/</^t'^ 7 VV 
Siory vvill help you for this and the next, two questi6ni)'-%'.l<ytVi'lj;;.^!^ 

3, Explain the causes of the Second South ,Xfrican^WarfV,'j;^^ 

4. Find out more about one of the foIl6Mn'g.;''fhe .«^blishtn^ 
of the Transvaal, the Jameson Raid, the discovery of gold rimihe 
Transvaal, the building up of Johannesburg, the relief of rMafekihg," 
and guerrilla warfare by the Boers after the fall of Rrernna'; 



Chapter 19 

THC VICTORIAN AGE 


CXJMMCRCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 
j IN 1901, tov.nrcIs the end of the Second South Aln^anWar, 
Queen Vtctona died after a wonJcrtul rci^n lasting sixt) 
four 1 ears Manj" things had hippened during this ]omj 
period, and great chin|,cs hid taken place \kc gcntnil} 
think of rhese events as connected w th the lite oi Queen 
\ «ctona,nnd so this period isoltcn spoken of as the Victorian 
Age The Queen had begun her reipn as a loimg woman 
ot eighteen, and she dud as a \cn old hdj of eighty two 
At first people had wondered whether she would be able to 
overcome live difficulties of the part she had to pla) in the 
government of the countr) But as the jears went bv the 
British people realised how spicndsdiv the Queen learned 
to plaj diat part In 1840 she married her cousin, a 
German prince ot the Saxe Coburg family, named Albert 
As the Queen’s husband, he was known as the Prince 
Consort He helped her greatly m the various duties she 
had to tarry out Their mamed life was ver) happy, and 
they had several children Unfortunately he icd in J 86 1 , 
^Thi^c still a )oung man, and (he Queen never really got 
over her grief But she became more and note a favounie 
of the people, and when she celebrated her Jubilee in 1887, 
'after reigning fift) acafs, there were great public rqomngs 
After another ten years she celebrated her Diamond Jubike 
in 1897 and the rqoicings were even greater lou may 
Imagine how gnc\cd the countn was at her death hor 
along amc, in tact, people found it hard to realise that the 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S JUBILEE, 1887. 


S^lo^v'^tlg the royal carriage in the procession passing through a Loiidort^ 
^ street. 






THE VICTORIAN AGE tg? 

Queen no longer on the throne, although she wu. 
succeeddJ bv her son, Cdward VU, vho ^^’ls t vcr\ popular 
King 

Queen Vjctom hid seen minr great changes in the life 
of the mtion I irst» she hid seen great improvements m 
ithevaj people Ii\cvl AH through her reign the population 
was increasing, as industn md trade doclopcd With 
the coming of Tree Tiade, attcr the abolition nt the Corn 
I aw> and the removal ot illjhc ofd restrictions, there was 
^re;U prospent) in man) mJuatrics Mam people became 
so uealdiv that thci wlshe<lTO mvest their nionti, and so 
all sorts ol n«rv\ companies sprang up VIso new banks 
came into existence to deal with the monev people wishtd 
to save The Hank of I nglind had nnnv rij^ht** that ibo 
nets hanks were not allowed In 11^44 an Act vsas passed 
called the Bink Charter Act which dealt with the power 
of ihc Bank of } ngbnd to issue banknotes Afttr this 
Act no new bank was allowed to issue notes at all, bur 
there was still plentv of business in borrowing and tending 
to be done without that nght 

Tree Trule hid grown our of the idea that it was wiser 
fo let men look after (heir own interests than to have all 
kmds of govcninicnt interference But this idea did not, 
help the wurkers \cr\ much While cmplojers of labour 
•were alfowed to do as thej liked, thej did not care much 
shout the conditions m which people worked Fhe state 
of factories became so bid that the Government hnd to 
infccfcrc by passing I actorj Acts WV have mentioned 
earlier those passed in 183^ and 1844, which prcvciucd 
women and children from being overworked There were 
^ further acts during Vicfoins reign dealing with bad con- 
ditions not onl) in fictortcs and mines, but also in trades 
like tailoring and dress making These acts gradvnllv 
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Charles Dickons (1812-1870). Lord Tennyson 

A great novelist and a great poet of the Victorian 


reduced the hours of labour, and forced 6niploy;ers;fp?give' 
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V!r TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATIQNc;;5^||;r; 
';;y . The' workers were also troubled by. the y.’stafe’yjpf 
f:the,. law concerning their right to form itfade'- itihibhl., 
,f^he-.|iAc't of 1824 allowed, men to, cGmbi.neTto'gei&er 
;;'td get';better wages and working conditions, but/kj.aid'iiof 
; 5 ;'giv^;;them- .the right to strike. Many irien 'were’fpunifheii- 
Ifbf'^tfying- to .do' so during the early- yeays ; bfj^Ti'dtoria’i' 
"v'f eigrif; ; .'-But ? the trade . unions increased - in '=.humb'Pt';;and 
,^&e;?'ahd}td.:i 867 .some workers who did ;nofc .belpngitoii 
s^mudri,'.'(wef.e,vakacked- by trade mnioniste. tn-.SheMeldi-^^ 
K^dksdlTdfy^ '■ Pariiament -.took up , the: ’,qubsdpn7-;and^ 
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I87X ard 1874 «ew Acts were passed The first helped 
thft unions by protcctintj the nionc> ihcj hid collected, 
■and the second said that nn} action taken bv a number of 
men together v,as not illegal il the same action tahen by 
one jnati a.Ione was not itninst the lav\ I rom this time 
the unions had the full right to strike Many new unions 
sprang tip, and the members paid moncj into a fund from 
whicli thc) would receive help when on strike In 1B89 
there was a great strike of dockers which led to much 
better wtges and conditions for them The success of 
Uits strike also led to the making of trade unions among 
Unskilled workers Ihc chief object of these was to collect 
noticj, cal led a str iks, fund, so that thej should be able to 
strike "W berv necessary The older trade unions had a good 
j 




deal , of money invested, and so were cautious ate 

its, loss, but tbe new -unions of ubsKilled :wdfkers were ^ 

active and reckless. , , ' 

In this way the workers learned the .value •bfkMhdhl'^ 
together. Many of them also now saw, as’'.the;:-Ch¥rfisti 
. had seen, that if they got members in Parliament it. wdulc 
greatly help them. This is how the Labour -.P^'ty;;hrk 
began to grow. By the end of Victoria’s: 'reignV%6'r;< 
were a number of men in Parliament who' could ^hbt'HaVi 
afforded to be there, instead of doing their ordinaf)r;wc)rk 
unless they had been kept by the money collected’ by tH< 
trade unions. After the Queen’s death, the numb'eri;''6 
these members became larger and their power'greaterpyi 
At the same time the working-classes were .becbimmj 
better educated. The Education Acts of 1870, i8j‘6'.anc 
1891 gave working people all over the country' d'ppfpf 
tunities of learning which they had not had befprej'ffo 
there now had to be an elementary school in eYet^i'<d)s 
. trict. The result of the introduction of education'.ffp 
. everybody was that people became more interesteddn'.^h 
affairs of the country. Newspapers became much.;^q^^^ 
-widely read. Cheap magazines and books w.ere'rr^pub 
lished. Life became much more gentle than it had-beert;}) 
the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth ;cent;ur.j 
'All, this went on from 1870 until Queen .Victoria’ 
death '-in 1901, Then in the following yeaffydyhei 
Act.v was passed which abolished the School, ; Boja’rd 
aiiHvhanded over their control to the County . Gpuhcili 
From,' that, time all sorts pf new things have .deyelpjpe 
intednnedtib'n ■vrith schools, such as the medical,-, care b 
;clu}dren.b;; Also there has been a great advance ih -educj 
ribff ;kfter|&eyelemehtary school age. Evening institute 
'an'di.bther ikinds-- of , -.continuation .schools Eave- ■grbwff.-n| 
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whtic new opportunrttcs were gnen W ckver thildrcn to go 
to «ccondar) schoola ind \tmversttie!> by mean's of schohr- 
s)ups 


hlTERArimE, SCIENCE AND HEALTH 

There vrctc plenty of good books for people to read jf 
the) tvished to during the Victorian Age, for it ■nas a period 
when much good literature was wnitcn Great novels^ 
b) such people as fhackera), Dickens and George Hiot, 
appeared There was also much bcauntul poetry by 
Utnnj^on, Matthew Arnold Browning, bwinburnc and 
many others Historians, such as Macaulaa and Carlyle, 
■»nd writers about science, such as Darwin and Huxley, 
also belong to the reign of Victoria bciencc, m tact, made 
great strides dunng this penoti and helped to open men’s 
c\cs to the wonders of the universe, as well as improving 
the means of transport and communication and leading to 
all sorts of new inventions 

Among the greatest improvements ot the Victorian Age 
avcrc those connected with medicine and tbt conquest of 
disease Doctors earned out expenments which helped to 
save the lives of many people who would have died m earlier 
days A french doctor, named Louis I’asteur, and an 
English iiocior, Lord I istcr, and others, discovered 
the causes of mam diseases and their discoveries (ed to 
/new ways of treating patients in hospitals, where poor 
peopl e could obt ain clean anAproper ,ajtgntion In thiswayr 
of the plagues which had carried away thousands 
of people m earlier times were prevented In the each 
phrt of the nineteenth tenturv there were several out- 
breaks of the tcrnble, infectious disease known as cholera 
Toltow mg one of these outbreaks, an Act, called the Tufalic 
HealthAct, was passed in 1848, and a further ^ctm iByj 




;Tto;PJROGllESS OF HOSPITALS DURING QUEEN VICTORIA'S ,REIG 1 
.■,'I^'e :Broinpton Hospital, Chatham, in 1856 andtheLondoa Hospital in'ipoo 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE _ aoj 
Jn thw'way the Government began to enforce rcgaJitions 
\ forprOiJtr sanitation in hooscs and public buiUmgs. I^tcr, 
' in^^t 894, o new Act created Parish Councils and Rural 
and TJrban -District CoundU in various part<5 of the 
country, and by another Act of 1899 Borough Coundis 
‘m lyOndon were founded. The chief business of these 
coiiftctls was to look after sanitation, the remo;*al of refuse, 
and so on. So it came about that Public Health was in a 
much finer state when Victoria died than it had been when 
she succeeded to the throne 

The County Councils, such as the I^ndon County 
Council, had been created b) an Act of 1 888. Their chief 
bosinciys was to arrange for the tvork of the police, to look 
after people who were insane and to mimnin the roads. 
Then jn 1905, as you have already read, they took charge 
of education as well. AH these duties connected with 
what IS called I-ocal Government were to be paid for 
by money called *' rates ” which .ill householders have 
‘ to pay, just as they have to pay “ taxes to a'isist the 
work of the national government, or the government of the 
k country .is a whole. The councils were to be elected by 
the people Just.is Parliament was. 

-* ‘ You can sec from all this, then, how democracy, or 
^ government by the people, advanced during the Victorian 
’*'Agc. With better education and better conditions of living, 
, the people took a greater and greater interest and share in 
‘ dteir own welfare. But after Queen nctoria’s death there 
was still much to be done m this direction, as y ou will read 
i.^hthr in Cbipter 22- 

J SU-MHARV 

The reign of Queen Vicrom (1837-1901) » often called the 
't'ictonan Age. The Queen mamed Pnrcc Alhcrt in 1840, and 










THE VICTORIAN AG'' soj 

Jad s brjjC In jSSyahiiJCclebTatcd bcr jwklve, and m 

her Diamond JubiJce The Queen »w ttuok clungo in ? 3 i« hfe 
^ of jfic people TJie Rani Charto' Act ((5^4) helped et mmefee ard ‘ 

indmiry Fur^er factor) ActsimprotcJIa^urcondirfons. Vcw 
Indc Umcvn Acts (1871 wk! 187+) ptve the wurkerv the p^ht to 
ijrilic (nonn. tJjC Dockers’ Strike ef 1889) Trade uujonisK began 
to enter Farliament and the I^iur Party gre« uo The cd icatron 
of the people improtcd after the Act of 1870 Fiic iitenwrc 
(c g Tfackcray^ Dn-kens T ennyson and Brow mn^) wis paxlwccd, 
d ml ne'v^pi rs became more common b i« nci n> idv. j,reat strides, 
and tncihone and pubhe J lolrh unproved thr uph reforms jrj Local 
Government (1848, 1894, 1899) 

GROLP WORfv 

I DicVthss novels, //er^f 7 <w« and 0 /itre fuirr, give a good 
idea of tndustriai cnnd fions and the Ptxir Ean at this time Describe 
to the daos an incident from om. < f the-sc 

3 Read to t))c cK'Sa passage fromapicii of V iclifuiilitmture 
(e 5 . n nosel bt bingsicv, x poem bv reiim^on, a piece of h stoncU 
wmwg b) hbcaidiy) 

3 Cltss irt rcctions prqwrc notes on the following aspeert of 
the period coinmeraaf and industrial chances (kcv Tf L Barrows's 
istfry sf X^nglnh imfustry and Frali'y, ibt growth of trade unions 
Hope’s Li/rcrn/Xoiei/r/, the development of eduutioa 
(see P W Ticktier’s Sihs'h and Srh Im m Tdtr^jvK), nj-cJiamcd 
(mpfovements (sec A R Homos J^t «/ and pnbliu 

hcaltfu 

-i 4. From the above make n commviiiit) thart sliowing the 
■acjiievcmtnrs^ of the Victon-w A>,e 

^ \tIJ to die above chart notes on p-ithamcnotr reform (see 
Chapter? 14 and tpj, local govcmmint (stew'so Chapter ‘I) and the 
Fmpire (sec Clvapicr 20} 

, FXFRCIoES 

j Write a sJion ide of Qann Victoria (E G Browne's 
QuftTi / 7 cfenir « til help you f 
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-v’ 2. ‘Give a shok-'account of some'kientificyhVenfioii'pkBi^^ 

'o'f.'.Yictpna’s reign. ; (Use -A.'- rtiAmmond'&yStm^^ 

' ■ Discovery or C. W. Long’s Pioneers of Scieiicc^anflnvetfionf^^'^fff 

3. Find out about the dev'elbpment of 'the .gbWrnfeent; oLypu^ 
owatown^ borough or area during the feign/v-’, 

4. Write a short composition suggested by the , two; plcfeesnn 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH 

ONE of the greatest changes carried put;;durihg:':.'th 
Victorian Age was that connected with the .gdVefhmen 
of the British Empire. In Chapter 1 8, you feme'mber,%’ 
said that after the Second South African 
the Boers were promised the right to govern; themselye; 
This right had already been granted to several other Britisi 
Colonies, and they had developed greatly under "this^lcmi 
of rule. As this growth of self-government is.pne;;'bf;l^; 
greatest achievements of the British race, you should'ff 
and understand how it began and developed. , "'rVv:/;® 
The difference between the British Empire:. atid'^th 
Empires of other European countries is that Great^Brjtai 
has colonies in various parts of the world suitable foplarl 
bodies of white men to live in, while the other^counffi? 
■.have mostly to take charge of areas where they^gover 
mative races, as in Africa, the East Indian- islahd^h 
J South-Eastern Asia. Britain has charge of areas likedhesi 
; too, for example, in India, in the West, Indies;ahd:in,pari 
’of; Africa, such as Kenya, It is true, top, that 'mpst^^^^d^^^^^ 
;;gf eat;, Imperial states of Europe began; by :settling.|bodf( 
;.df; their';, people in suitable countries. But these ;;bpl6ni< 
■either ’became independent, like the .SpanisE-ahdjTdfft 
?gupse cpl6nies ih Central and South America,, or 
-..wefe ;c'dhqdered';‘t)y: .Britain, as in the ;Gase'.'oT-tHe';;‘^fent 
■icolphy ;';'ih .'•■ Canada, and ^thh Dutch ’ colpiiieS <■ id 
=iilraPrica'‘ 'and "-South Africa.'; 
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Now, Britain lo*t her most inportant Nvhjfc colonies 
^hco she vk-as forced to givetlic American Colonies their 
freedom after the American War Independence (177?- 
T'’?3), about which jou maj remember reading m Book 11 
She lost those Colonies because a waj could not be tourd 
to keep them under the British Crown and vet to give the 
Colonies what thej wanted After the Amencan \Var o* 
Independence man> British people thought that it was 
of no use to tn md hold colonies once thev wanted to 
bre-ik awa\ In fak.t, tome people said that colonies wc>‘e 
10 the Mother Countrv like fruit to ^ t'^ee for when the 
fruit ts npc It falls oft and so would the colonics when 
the) were ripe fo" treedom Besides alter Britain hid lost 
her Amermri Colonies she did no seem to hive manr white 
colonics Jett But vhc still h-td Cinadi and Newfound- 
land Shortly afterwards il<o she was to colonise •\ustriln, 
and later on Vcw Zealand flcMdes the«e it the end of the 
Napoleonic \\ ir she teamed ''outh Africa also 

Ail these were areas suiinb’e fer white men to live and 
work in, and soon the B'ltish proved th it they could not 
help setting up colonics, lor no sooner hid the) lose one 
Lmpjre than the) begin to build up another At the end 
of the Amcncut U ar C inida wis inhabited almost entircK 
by Frenchmen in the area known as Qucbci. When 
Australia wis first settled b) the British, it was used onl) 
foe convicts to ‘serve their period of imprisonment in 
TVbcn South Africa was nken over bv the Braish, almost 
the onl) w bite men there were Wuten and a few descendants 
of breach Huguenots who had taken refuge there when 
their i’-otestant fiulv was attacked at home And jee 
•within 3 few years Britons were going out to find new 
homes m each of these th cc areas, is well 13 in New 
fmindland ind New Zcal'^nd Tlus new movement to the 
n4 «f— o 



• ' felonies brought%itE’ it’'t[ifficuit'pfoblei^S';.int;eafefeofe^ 

’. .'■concerned, ail'd especially, in ■.Cahfe^^yKefe^tKe^Brft 
French came into conflict witKfe'ne^'aJibtiipr^^^^ 

British and Dutch did in South. Africa latef 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN; dAN^^||^;|^ 
After the War of American Independehcp;thefe!'yf‘e^^^ 
in the United States a number of men who reA^ined^lUy^ 
to the British Crown. When they realised,' that ftheyAVfefe 
not going to have any rights from the new -.^oyfehment^ 
they decided to move out of the United States ;alt6gethei:1 
In this way about 60,000 British went to live.inftHfrafmhst 
empty land to the south of the mouth of ' theVrifefbSt.: 
Lawrence, now called New Brunswick, or else 'tbvthe \rea 
north of the St. Lawrence and to the wesfof therii'rentli; 
in Quebec, which was then known as Upper Cana'darand,' 
was later called Ontario. In a few years theiAntisli- 
population in Ontario grew rapidly, and soon troubW.^feirie'; 
about between them and the French of Quebec/'-'.'^Fot 
Quebec was nearer the moutli of the river, and ftherefoft; 
the French held a strong position over ther'mse^ bf-fift 
^Besides, the French were Roman Catholics, wfiile mfetr’pf 
fthe, British were Protestants. ' - 

ftVyjIn 1791 Pitt passed an Act for the 'gdyerafeent?^^^^ 
fthe; two. provinces separately. But this did' hot',fehdi;tlieir: 
feifficiilfies, and during the next few years : the AffbhbibtBef 
.bairie/tvorse. Between 1815 and 'i838 . feefpbpuiatibAib|, 
';.Qahada: increased by almost 1,000,060.: .. The -fe 
^^ubBcc ■•became dissatisfied with Pitt’s Acf'and AIsd'^^ith- 
j.ther British’., of ■•■Ontario. . The^ ' British i bf,-,Ontano -y ,s'p2de4 
feahdeQ'mbfe.tightS'from Britain and a 'greatfe'sBafefiri tlfe 
^adyahta'ges .ih.ftrAife enjoyed by Quebec,be'cause\,GFitb;^oslr: 
Abh briftheAyerb -iThe Gp'Vernment at hpme,;to'o^;'up' nqfife 
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ofiihcss complaints, and in 1R37* the very year of Qvicen 
llaona's accession, both Quebec and Ontario revolted 
Uoth rebellions Vrce c soon put doii n, but it made the Goa ern 
ment sec that their trouble in Canada -nas \ctv real So 
in 1838 the Government sent out a tamous man named 
Ijord Durham as Got ernor General of Canada He avis to 
j>rcpare a report on the state oi the country He sent jn 
fhtsrcportm 1839, and m the following vear a neti. Actv?i» 
passed for the government ot Canada 

The Durham Report, as tt was called, turned out to be 
one of the mo»l jm|>ortaMf documents jn die biston of the 
British Empire L^rd Durham said that the two parts ot 
Canada — C Wbec and Onfario -T-tnust.be umteil under one 
government He Mid there should be a Parliimcnt and a 
Cabinet of Mmis*crs, with a Prime Minister, ;ust as there 
was in Bntam But these Ministers instead of taking 
their orders from the Government in Ia?ndon, should only 
do as the Canadan Pa-liamcni wished The Governor- 
Genenl in Canada was to be m the same position as the 
Queen in Britain That meant that he was to choose 
Ministers from the party with the largest number of 
members in Parliament In this wav the Canadians 
should learn to govern themsches 

This sort of government was set up by ihe “^ct passed 
fo" the government of Canada tn 1S40 Ihcrc were 
certain matters which wxrc suU to be dealt wath by the 
Govcmtncnt in London These matters were taide with 
the rest of the world, foreign aflaira to do with war and 
peace, and the government of the parts of Canada not jxt 
opened up Under this Act Canada grew very rapidly, 
more and more colonists went out, and the population of 
cacli part of it increased greatly Lach new Governor- 
General helped the Canadians to govern thcn^clves by 




[PAofifry 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘ Lord StratEcona, a famous Canadian, driving in t)ie last spike-om the' 
Canadian Pacific Railway, completed in 18S5. nio fact that this railway," 
' running right across Canada, was completed by this year, shows how, rapidly', 
, . Canada developed after Uie making of the Dominion of Canada in ’1867.'.-?, 


choosing their Ministers from the party in .the'Parlia'meh 
tp„ which the people had given the greatest nnmberjof yote 
in a General Election. Later on, the same kind pf goyern 
meht .was given to the other parts of Canada,; nearr-th 
modth'.of the St. Lawrence, which had been settlediand'hai 
.grown ; greatly. ■ 

■H-'r:,.’ Atda parts of Canada-^Queb'eefiphtant 

,I^ew 'Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward; Island^ 
thdughCthey would like to join together iri ;a;uhibhf.', vL 
d'8,64v;;while;;the' Amm Civil War was,' goingjohpfhe 
•heldpmeetings.Ao,, discuss. and in .^.Sby . 'anJA% 
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f)as<?cd which created ihc Dominion of Canada. 'At fir^t 
four, nnd later five, provincei formed this union. They each ' 
kept their own ■governmeot for certain matters, but for aU 
the most important things there sva** one government over 
them all. A Parliament was elected by all the Provtncf? 
togcdicr,-and there %vas a Cabinet of MmUters taken from 
the ParlLament elect« 3 . Then, as the Canadians opened 
up more ?nd more of the country to the west, new pro- 
yjnccs were formed and added to the Dominion. After 
the Act of 1^67 railwirss were rajndiv budt, and Canada 
was found to ha\e great resources and wealth For this 
reason it has been called the ** l^nd oI Promise.'* 

THE SPREAD OF DOMINION HOME RULE 

>.ow, because Canada was the first to have this kind 
of Home Rule, and because the various parts of Canada 
joined together m a Dominion, this method of letting the 
colonjcs gosern them«cKcs is knoxm as Dominion Home 
Rule. It was so successtul m Canada that the s.ame rights 
were given to other colonics, as thev re.ached the point 
where the) were able to govern ihcmscKcs. Each separate 
colony XV2S granted these rights first, and when there were a 
number of self-governing colonies near one another, they 
afterwards joined in a union. Sometimes they stood alone, 
ns in the ease of New toundlaml, which wois granted self- 
government in 1855. Newfoundland did not join in the 
Etominion of Canada, in 1 867, and has never done so since, 
w in the case of Australia, six separate colonics, in- 
cluding Tasmania, grew up. At first, as you remember, 
the eastern side of Australia was used as a convict settle- 
ment, but graduallr other parts round the coast were 
'Opened up, and explores from the eastern side, called New 
.South Wales, moved north and south and wrst, until three 



[By permiishn 0 / Cotnwruvecl&Ojytusiriliit.l 
THE SITE OF MELBOURNE IN 1836. ■ ' ;;v’Vl>Y 

The first settlers on the site of Melbourne, Australia, arrived in- 18’36;- 
The city grew rapidly as the capital of the State of VictoriL' .i.v'*} 


separate colonies, Queensland, New South Wales aridjyi 
'^oria, grew out of this one. In 1 840 an Act of Parliame 
.abolished the use of Australia for convicts, arid betwet 
:: .i 85P and 1870 each of the five colonies in the largedsiah 
'bnd also the island of Tasmania, were given .self-governir 
powets just like those given to Canada. Towards dlielei; 
spf ,Ae nineteenth century these six Austraiian.;.‘cpT^onii 
J Began to feel that they would like to join in'- a Union dil 
.'•Gahada;,. .Several European countries and- the-i'Hhifi 
':$,tatef j 'Were , beginning to increase their powery in -vtl 
iTacificjOceah, and the Australians thought they; wbiildd 
Wble'td defend theinselves better if they united-, -•.Sb-in TgC 
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IRINCE S imiDCr MI-LBOIRNE IN tgjt 
Aviewot t^eUlJ Ioo*inR«£K>MithisciN-w*hicl> >ouwiti 

the j ictttc* opposit" 

anActwaapasscdcrcNtmgthcCommonwcalth of Austrain 
IZach of the six parts kept sonic powers of government 
ihemseKcs, but those powcrsofgovcrnmcntwhich were for 
the good of all six colon»e<5 were gnen to a Parliament and 
a Cabinet of Ministers over the whole Commonwealth 
•=■ New Zealand had also betomc a British eolony diinng 
the same period The British had to fight several wars 
with the Manns But they afterwards made good friends 
with them In 1856 New Zealand was given Home Rule, 
but just as Newfoundland has not joined the Dominion of 
Canaria, so New Zealand his not joined the Commonwealth 
'of Australia 




2 i6 days of democracy 



{By prriitissivH jV Z Gotenttiteni OJfices, 

THE CITY OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, IN 1853. ^ 
This shows the waterfront and the commercial quarter of the -town, ^ 


So the movement which began with the trouble i 
Canada, when Queen Victoria came to the throne, 'ha 
grown in almost every white British colony by the time c 
..the Queen’s death in 1901. Within a few months th 
Gov'ernment had to deal with the same question in Souf 
Africa, Cape Colony had already received this same rigi 
of self-government in 187a and Natal in 1893.- So whti 
at thb end of the Second South African War in 1 902, th 
Boers were promised the right to govern themselves, ' 
meant that they should have what all the other -white Brltis 
colonies, including the two in South Africa, had already 
'But the Conservative Government which made thepromis 
• fell before it could carry it out. The Liberal Governmer 
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■J«L cm 01 A^C^I^^r> SfcW ZLALAVn IS Jgje 
An «crb] phn(c?grsptt ot t> e •an 4 arcs ts that in pictutv >{ {»» iS« 

^Hch followed grinted the right ot sc}f government to the 
I Transvntl in 1906 and to the Orange Iree State in 1907 
E} this time, then, there were four separate self governing 
■‘colonies m South Atnea The bitterness bctwi.cn them 
gnduallj died down, and m 1910 the)- fotmed a united 
state with one government, and they tailed if the Union of 
’ South Africa I here w as a Parliament elected for the whole 
Union, and the first Prime Minister was the Boer leader, 

I Louis Botha, who had fought ••gam'it us in the South 
Afritan War 

"iou <ce, then, how the movement started bv Lord 
Durham irt 1840 had spread during seventj jeirs As time 
has ijassed the Self gpveriun^^Domuiions have gamed more 





[Photo 

LOUIS BOTHA AND HIS FAMILVr ' 

Louis Botha (1862-1919) was Commander-iii-Chief of the Boers -jii^the,-' 
Second South African U’ar (1899-1902). He later became '.the^^rsL; 
„ -Prime Jlinistcr of the Union of South Africa (1910), and finally; fejn-) 
jnanded the united South African forces against German South'AV^’ 
Africa in the Great War (1914-1918). His career shows- how . Dominiohf 
. , - ■ Home Rule helped tlie progress of South. Africa. , ; 

'^nd more power, uad the rights that Lord Durhahirsaidih 
-government in London should keep have- heem gradual! 
taken over by the Dominions, as they have become sponge 
■^'d. learned to govern themselves. Though the^ 
^-gpl'ern themselves, they still remain united ^fundeb^fth 
/■British -Drown, .and none of the later eolonies/has^ Broke 
hway / from the - Mother Cou ntrjv, as the' /American/ Bolbnif 
'•..diddh: the., eighteenth century. So the -Bfitish'-'/Enigife'fc 
fbeedihe - the British Cummonw'eal.th, of /(Nations 
;;i!3o|nmdnwealth was. increased inthe number ,of i’ts;meh& 
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Und in tlic powrs enjoyed by cich part after the Gj^at 
War J\hoiit this pou^vjJI reid m the Jast chapter 

SUMMARY 

Durfng Vittona* fngn m£>>t Bntiib whi** colonics rverc 
^raxilCt) the right to govern ihcmsehes Th« right o tnown w 
self governmenf or Domiwon Home KoJe The mcMeinenr Ugsn 
with the Durhiun Report (iSyf) following riWJiins m Gtiudi 
0^371 he Act of 1840 give Onadj self gnvcrnini,nf, and liter 
-the larmus provinces joiiutl n a union cnlleii the Dctninion of 
Canada (1867) The > irious Auv rahm colonies rccened the right 
of self goicrnmcnt betwevn 1850 and iHt, and in the end thev 
joined together to Jorm the Commonwealth of ^ustralu (1901^ 
Newfoundland (1855) md New Zealand (>856) remained separate 
self governing Dominions Bur »< Jlowing iJc 'Ucoid Boer War the 
Bnr/th and Dutcli colonies m houtli Africa joitwd iii the Union of 
South Afnea (1910) 


CROUP WORK 

1, Prepare notes for a statement to the cLass on sotm. aspect 
nf Dominion Self Goiernment (Use H W Palmer *Ow Ew/ire 
Ol erteas or G Guest s In hrfertal f-Jatery ef Ett’laf d ) 

■z Class msevtioiis study the growth of taJi of the Self gcncming 
Dominfoift (sec Tht Rmaru ^/wr ^ yfustra/ia, of Crnada, of Vnp 
Zfitland, «/" Soutii Afrua »n the senes published bv the Baskc.r\illc 
Prest j Carniit’s i/erj', Auifra'ia*} Stojy in ** R imancv of the World 
Scric:^” and South Afnca’t Story^ by H E Marshal! ) Compare 
imtcs. 

3 Debate on whttbir (<?) Canada Should hail Hlf j,ov'mnicnt 
In *84!?, or (h) Ireland rn Hjziy or ;/} India in J931 (bte Our 
Erip re Slory^ by If £ MirshaJI ) 

4 ftinets from Camn/d, in IRIls Enp.hsfi Hwirv Source 
BookV mtgiit be read to the chw. 
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EXERCISES 


1. On an outline map- of the .worW :puf m'Hhei-minsn 

governing DominionSj in diiferent shading^accofdmg to]tne'Jerig^# 
time each has enjoyed self-goyerriment; /'(Use'aft;atlasfahd''tfe'j^^^ 
given at the end of the book.) ■ 

2 . Write a short account of the de\»^elopment'.bfvtbe?Bri^^ 

Empire in any important period of its history. (R.' Wilsdn*s.<C^'/^f^//-: 
of the Seven Seas will help you.) ' - 

3. Imagine yourself a Canadian, an Australiah'jof 'a 

African, and write a letter to a friend in England explaining !hpwf 
you are governed. ' ' ■■■' . •Ai-.aiv 

4. Write a short composition suggested bv - tlie'^ bic&fR^'nri : 
pp. 214— 217. 


==- Chapter 21 

EUROPr AND THE FAR EAST 


RBFORMS IN FRANCE AND GERMAm' 
WHllX thwc changes were taking place in Britain and 
the Br/tish Empire, important events were occurring m 
Continental countries nnd in the Empires that thev them- 
selves had set up, cspecnlU in the I’uihc md the Tar 
East The countries on the comment ot J urope is vou 
ind m Chapter m connection with Africa became 
interested m other parts of the world wiicrc the) could 
extend their power and mcrcisc their trade All throuoh 
the nineteenth centurv these movements were going on 
Thev were the result of the indusrml chinges which all 
countries went through The inventions which made 
travel and transport easier also plivcd an important part, 
for no corner of the w orld u is too far iw aj for F-uropcan 
people to reach casilj md quickl} 

Each European countrv had its struggles it home also 
^fter 1875 France settled down under the government of 
the Third Republic, which followed the overthrow of the 
Eniptror Napoleon III The trench people paid off the 
1 War uulcmmtv to Gcrmmv, and then began to spend monev 
Oft improving igncuJturc, industry ind commerce J hey 
built roads, nilwaj's and canals New factories sprang 
up, and the output of the coalmines was doubled m 
a few years In 189s a law was passed saying that foreign 
goods like those manufactured in I nnee should be heavily 
taxed on being imported into the country In this v\*aj 
the French kept foreign goods from competing with ihcic 
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own and so ' protected 'AeirVq^rt^^inddstti^ft^^ 
was called Protection, and 'd'aS’ytKe^er^Jjbi^^^ 

British plan of Free Trade. " 'At th'e;s'ajrae;'flm^ 
passed to force employers to give tFeibwork-pe^^ 
conditions to work under. Also 'iiety‘;Educ 4 tioh;'Ad^^ 
the people the right to free educatioh|;».^^tpti^ffie^^^^^ 
allowed to form themselves into ’■ tf adei;''unioil%i\p;'r;§ed^ 
better hours, conditions and wages.: /Seyeral;/hew;'p^^ 
grew up in the French Parliament. So, ' 4 dsteH^^pf-BMin|| 
only two parties, as in Britain, France ha'dlihan^;^^^^^^^ 
often these parties joined together to get 
people. _ . 

In the same way various parties grew d^./inj^ermanyl' 
at this time. After the proclamation . of • ,;the:;;.'Gernian| 
Empire in 1871, Bismarck, as Imperial CKanceUbj-ll^^^ 
mained in power till the year 1890. He Kid' tp-,w6rk'?iptfe^ 
a parliament made up of representatives of thd peopieinj^il 
the states of Germany. In this parliament/he .had\!ffijfa'^^^ 
men who wished to pass laws in order to .MpfOyetdh^of^^ 
of the poorer classes and make them mof bvieqvjafdtitli.J 
their wealthier fellows. These men believed; ink’^batjsi 
, called Socialism. They believed that the' goyernnien^t'hf 
.' the state should use its power to share; the wealtEfoTtKe: 
/. nation among all its members by becoming of 

; .land,, factories, railways and so on, , People/had/belibyei 
./'.in ;this .idea before the nineteenth ■centof}'v/fiut./it^^^^ 
‘/'during' that century, while the great industriddhsangegAfete; 
//taking. place, that the idea was put fdihvard lin/a/hpw/fo^^ 
if by/ a/ German, named Karl Marx. Hdw,/BisniafGk/iateG 
/>^Hisiidea,dnd he caused the German Parliament/tp/pas^jaw^ 
/itd'/atbp;\th'e .spread of this idea and to crush:. thbi/Sopialis^ 
//■yihd/helieved .fn id spite of theselawdy^A^ajis'^n/fO-i^- 
/'/tmuedTb:'dpread 'iiv Germany, and. btherjeountHed/.d 
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Kalae N^tlluia II i^iSj Kitl (i6i&*T)*lij) 

A CFlOiIAt. LMltUOK AM> ^ TLUVUS -^OVlVLlSsl 

Atthpueh Bismarck, dui his best to suppress the 
Soaa)j>ts, he took up some of their plans in order to |»et 
the working'peoplc on his side and to siiow them that the} 
would get as rnim benefits from his kind of government 
as from the kind which the Soualtsts wished to set vip 
In rhtswflj he passed j nnmbcr of Acts which gave the work 
people man}" advmt-tgcb, such as compensation for work-* 
men who had accidents it their work national insurance 
and old-age pensions Bismarck was the fir'll statesman to 
pass such laws as these, and thej hair been adopted since 
in niObt of the countries of hurope and in mans coimtnes 
overs'*as He also allowed the Gmermnent to control 
tradc^ and so Germana, like Trance, put taxes on foreign 
inporfs m order to protect her own industries 
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r;-; /lii- i.^ 8S the. first .German/Empe'm^ '1.^ ■SiBdj- 

a;hd ;he' w^s;sOon.;fdll6\vedrto "th'e^graye 


a remarkable man, William II, became ..Gerihani.Em^^ 
or Kaiser, and remained on the throne, until he- 
Germany at the end of the Great War, - when' . Getmkhy^ 
established a Republic. William 11 and Bismarck! dis-'^ 
agreed, and in 1890 the Emperor dismissed' thebuid;; 
Chancellor, who had done so much for Germahyj ahd;' 
took up various plans of his own. These plans .were; 
mostly connected with the army, the . navy and foreign' 
affairs, and had most important results in the years,, thaE 
followed. , ■ 

» f. '/ 

THE WESTERN POWERS IN CHINA 
During the last years of the nineteenth century Russia'- 
was governed in a very different way from France and 
Germany. The Czar, or Emperor, of Russia was all- 
powerful, and was not prevented from acting as he wished- 
: by a parliament. Russia, was a vast Empire with nearly.' 
200 million inhabitants. They were mostly eng^ed iii} 
agriculture, and, in fact, were serfs until 1861, when they; 
were.made free. It was not until towards the end of the 
nineteenth century that the great industrial moyem'erits. 
.which had taken -place in Western Europe began- to- affeci; 
R-ussia. , Then railways were built and the great retourpcs; 
.pf .Russia, began to be opened up. Still, most pf the pyOgle’ 
remained peasants, and they were quite without, any cdducaf; 
;,Hph.,. Unlike her western neighbours, Russia had np middle, 
'Bassfof, ..merchants a^ capitaliks. The Russians.-'wercAh 
:mahy wayh much more like an- Asiatic thari^,a,VEurop.ean 
i;pepple,'’.,ahd they, were ruled. by- a tyrant; whbl'Cfushed-ili^; 
; atterrip.t ;on the: part of, certain- o'f the people 'to.cgaih rigfe 
‘Beta-us'e of thie.there.'S'rew up in Rtissia ^'a-;'-pefoefuiPmoyhr 




ment among ccrtatn ttiucxted m«n toostablwh a parliament 
xrith representatives pf the people But there were other 
men who did not bclicvt that this pcacctul movcmcntwouM 
getanjtKing done. So they formed societies toovetthrow 
the Government by revolution. Many outrages w(rc 
committed by these societies, but they did not gain then 
tnd for man) jears. 

At the opening of the twentieth Centura, Kussu wa 
very much lOiiterncd with the expansion ot her Empire i) 
-the Ease, about which >ou read m Chipter 15. Russi 
j us m — p 
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i ■ '.had.exparided' acrbsi’-. SiBeriSj'r a 

■ ‘;:ihg\on''tlip'northe?ii.'^dge^'^6;,Glim<^g^ 

■^same tiine, other. Europeah^powers'hjid'lidlh gainifi^ Ti^ 

■ •pori the- Pacific coast of' China. .,China’was:aVT?asf 

- ; ^^lth aryer}'- ancient civilisation . , • . Early' Efirdphan- tratcljef i 
. had' visited - her shores. The' great Marc'd'/PoloAylsiteC 
-.. . China in the thirteenth century, .and'' CathohcyrnissiOT 
,,had;gone there even earlier than that, and setnp.h Ghristiarl 
.. ' Church in the Chinese capital, Pekin., In ;the ysikteehtfi 
'-. ’century the ' Portuguese traded with China, an'dyih y.tht 
, seventeenth Dutch and English traders established posts 
there. But the Chinese tried to shut these Europeans .pfit 
and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the country w'as fully opened to European trad.e.'Picy.'y, 
Then several wars between the Chinese and Eurbpeaii 
Powers followed. The result of these 'was that' China 
had to give up some of her territory to these foreign states; 
and by the end of the century Britain, France, Germany 
. and Russia had each taken over lands that had before Eeen 
. governed by’' China. Besides the Europeans, there Wbri 
■two other peoples which had appeared on the' .Chihesc 
scene. First, there were the Japanese, who inhabited the 
islands - to the north-cast of China. They had Fought ' j 
var '^’^ith China in 1894 and iSpj, and had taken; cphtfoi 
>f a part of the mainland of China called Korea.' . ,y Secohdiy. 
■he'.XJiiited- States had taken possession of .the 'Philippine 
islands fo the south-east of China. .’These had ..formerly 
belonged to .Spain, front tvhom the United StatesTad'. taker 
thehiias'-the result of a w'ar fought in iBpS'hyySppFfh^ei'ehc 
jf •'the ^nineteenth centur}^ there were^ isixpjgrehtFpQyjpr'i 
pressihg.jbh,, .China,' ’and ‘each .of them , hadnf eptesentatiye: 
and imah’ypf, their traders-with their. familie^'in^PdkinyJ^^ 
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and drive out the foreigner A swrct society fotjncd. 
It nas called the “Order of the Patriotic Harmonious 
yists," and For this reason ns wember^ acre known a$ 
Boxers, ntese men btuan w Mtack foreigners in various 
places, and finallr, in tgoo, besieged the Europeans in 
iVkin All the foreign po«cr» sent armies, which joined 
together and xeltcvcd their frUowa in the Chinese capital. 
The result was thtt China had to pay a huge sum as an 
I {rdcmnif]' or bill of war expenses, and had to grant further 
privileges to the iori.)gnep>. 

From that time China has never been properly settled, 
tt (s a country of great r«Ourccs and iiealih, which would 
be of much benefit to the world if they could only be properly 



. ' IP/ioto by W, F. 7'ayior.l^_;' 

.. V " '* A FLEET OF CHINESE JUNKS DURING THE BOXER , : 

■ - RISING IN 1900. ' ' 
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, Used, But China^has Uecnnunfd Uy the ver}’ people who 
' have tried td make the most of the riches of the country, 
^The Chinese have learned 3 pood deal about European 
^ideas of democracj*, or government by the people. But 
SO far they hive tiot succeeded in finding a proper way of 
, pvitting these ideas into pmcttce. In i«/ii there was a 
revolution in China. The rule of the Emperor, which had 
lasted for centuries, was overthrown, A republic ‘was 
established and a president wav chosen. But since then 
there have lieen parties in China opposing one .mother, and 
the country is still in a state of civil iiar 

THE RUSSO-JAPAt^SE WAR 
Of the other \cllo« ptople in this pnrr of the world, 
the Japanese, there is a vtr\ different story to tell During 
the Sixteenth centurv the Lurepe ms who v ivitcd met traded 
with Jipan were well received lUit m the seventeenth 
century the Japanese f»ovcrnn»cni suddenly decided 
to ^hut the countr) against all Kuropc.ms Then in the 
middle of the nineteenth centurv trade began again, and 
very goon the Japanese liegan to learn two things which 
the Europeans had to teach — nsmeh, the art of modern 
warfare and modern methods of government. The 
little Nippon men, as the J.ipancse call themselves, built 
. up ^ wonderful army and navj-, and then in j 8 f?o they 
csrablished a parliament very like the parliament which. 
i roost countries of Western Europe had. Thev soon 
jbegan to compete successfully with the European powers 
' in ^China, and so strong did their nav)- become that in 
1^90‘i they made an alliance with Great Britain. 

' The reason for this alliance was that Japan fc.nrcd 
Russia. Russia was trying to control a part of the old 
Chinese Empire in Manchum next to the part of which 
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Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia Mutsuhito, Emperor of Japan . 
{1894-1917). (1867-1912). 

THE IMPERIAL RIVALS IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR (1904-1905).'’ 

' ■ 1 C 


Japan had taken charge, namely Korea. They became, 
so jealous of each other that in 1904 war broke out between^ 
them. It was like David against Goliath. ' But' so well 
had the Japanese learned their lessons from . their; Eurdpehh 
teachers that, to the surprise of the whole world, they' 
defeated the Russians. In 1905' peace was made,- and 
David, got the better of the bargain, becoming ‘.‘supfehje 
ih that part of the mainland of China. From ,thah. time 
.the . Japanese have been .the most powerful peoplhimth'e 
'Fa.r;.;East. . In iKe Great War (1:914— 1,8) they .yT’ere^the 
aliies-of Britain and France, and tiieir navy, played 'a*’mbst; 
'Imp’or.tant part against the^Germans in the Taqific' O.ceah,;' 

The, Tesult of, ^the Rpsso-Japanese' ’,,WVr-?.ln';. /Russia 
was - 'very , differeh’ti ', ; The ^^-uSsian Teoplc ybeckmeydisp 
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A J^FAVl^r CAMl* IN TIIC KI sv> J W WtSL ^\ VR 
Tt V pictvfr i1 eu* p'vtt tl c rfalnl J*funo« Atrav taVbg pul in the 
tiF^« tii I ott VtiMir 


'“gUstcd vith thcir Government, as news of their defeats 
in the vvar rciched them Disiontent broke out in 
\inous parts of tht tountrv, and on one Sunday m 
there w*as a revoUition m St Petersburg (now called 
Liamgrad) Troops fired on the people, Tnd there was 
much bloodshed, <o that the day cimi to be known a> 
Red Sunday The revolution was put dowm, and the 
Czar proiius{.d that a parliament should be called together 
ilus parljament, known as the Duma, met on and off 
for the next few vears But nobodj was satisfieil with it, 
for no rights were gamed as a result of its ncenngs The 
inembers of revoliUionarj societies continued to form plots 



for,the oyerthrow;of. the Govetriihehtj "arici 
bring over to his side those' men who were wilUhgito help 
in,' a , properly fornied parliament. So, /while' .^Britaih,' 
France and the other Western states w'ere gradually biiild^ 
ing up the kind of government in which th.e people wodld 
take a share, the Russian people were still ruled tyrannically/ 
This went on until the revolutionists gained the upper hand 
and carried a still more terrible revolution in the middle.bf 
the Great War. How the Government of the Czar w’as 
finally overthrown you will read in Chapter 24. 

SUMMARY 

In France, following the establishment of the Third, Republic 
(1875), many improvements were carried out in agriculture, industry 
and commerce. In Germany Bismarck remained supreme till 1890. 
He struggled with the Socialists and introduced many reforms. The 
-Ernperor William II (the Kaiser) overthrew Bismarck, and became 
specially interested in military, naval and imperial matters. Russia 
and other great Powers became interested in China, taking much of 
the land it governed. This led to the Boxer Rebellion of 1900; 
Japan was also interested in China. Japan made an alliance with 
-■/Britain (1902), and defeated the Russians in tlie Russo-Japanese 
'/War (1904—5}. Russia’s defeat led to a revolution and some 
- attempts at reform which failed. ' " / •, ■' ; 


GROUP WORK 


1.'- Class.in three sections study the history of the first twenty-five 
cye'afs of the Third Republic in France, the w'ork of Bismarck’^ 
/Imperial ‘.Chancellor in Germany a,nd tire growth of revolutionarj 
pAfties. iir Rdssia, ' respectively. (Use F. W. Tickner’s Europe sma 
/ii789/..R.. Jones’s Waferloo^ or H. -B. .Niver’s,JJtf(5'i?rA:2v^ric«j 
c/mdliheirlEamous Men.) . Compare notes. / .- J 

(i/'-'Classfin three -sections find out more about the .history, bl 
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r«p''Ci»\cly {Spt H B \vn.ttliritf lluionif tht U erUy'i S 
'i uJcs Slmtf/ror) Japanfif Hiftvrt) 

3 Rca<J to the cli« ail acco mr of the B'lNtr Ristf g or of tnme 
modent in the Rutso-Jopancie War (Two good novels -ibout tlir 
/inner an G Gilv>n s T^e L»ft Cohirn and G A Hcntt » If uh 
the Alttti It PtitH ) 


EXERCISES 

1 Stud) the map of tl c ^ ar Last, wd n tc tf c areas go\t.ntcd 
Ivjrthc^inou Wi-swrn witc% 

2 How wi5 It tint Britan ml Jipw) hecnmi allies m 1902’ 

3 Itmgtnc yourself one of t 1 c L irop«fi< bes cgtd by the Bovtfs 
G»\e an account of yn ir cxptncnc«s. 

4 Destnbe tie junks sh wn n the picture on p 128 apj 
corny ire them « th i <r<^4n <h ps of the >.tnie period 



... : Chapter 22 : l...- 

» THE REFORMS OF THE TIBERAl’ = 
~ GOVERNMENT IN BRITAIN*^ v 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1906 ^ 

AFTER the death of Queen Victoria in 1901 and tho end 
of the Second South Ahican War in 1 902, there was a great 
change in the government of Britain. The Conservative 
Govemmentj with Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister^ had 
been m power since 1895, shortly after the retirement of 
Gladstone, In 1902 Lord Salisbur}" retired and Mr. A. J, 
Balfour (after%vards Earl Balfour) became Prime Minister. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain continued to be Minister for the 
Colonies, as he had been during the Boer War, After this 
war Mr. Chamberlain toured South Africa, and became con- 
vinced that Britain’s duty was to do all she possibly cduld 
to bind the Empire more closely together. So, just as he 
had broken away from Gladstone because he believed in the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland, so now he tried to teach 
his fellow-countrymen that they must all work for the 
union of the Empire as a whole. 

The’ best way to bring this about, he thought, was to 
have more trade among the various parts of the Empire. 

' In order to make the people of Britain buy the goods of 
the Colonies, he said, a tax must be put on certain foreign 
goods, so that British people would prefer to buy Colonial 
goods, which should not be taxed. In the ‘same way, the 
Colonies should put a tax on foreign goods but not on 
British goods. This plan, he said, would make the Empire 
more united, and also it would cause more employmentand 
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hJghcJ- wages at home, because jf TTiJuJ-i enable Bniith 
Rifloufacfunrrs to compete more eastir with jTartjpr n:anu 
faemrers B'^ides thc<c ad\antige«, Mr Chambcrhir 
said that any foreign goods that <s.d come into Bnta n it ould 
bring m none) in the form of taxes This money ctmld 
be used to make the arm) And navy stronger for the defence 
of the T mpfre, and alao to carrj out reforms for the henef t 
of the ooofj such a< old a^e pens ons 

Vou will sec that thj«i plan was the very opposite of 
Tree Trade, whuh %vi5 now thoroughly established la 
Britain, and in which nos»^ men belonging to both Liberal 
and ConsenativePamcsbclieied BiitMr Chimoerlams 
phn wns tJie kind of Protection that most counmo of the 
Continent, is you read in the last chapter had adopted 
So some called hia new plan Pair Trade Bu though 
this plan might mean more cmplormert and highe* wages 
for British wo knien in the end >t a]<o meant that at firs* 
goods would be dearer to buj Much of the product of 
the Colonies consisted of food of \a'jous kinds, and so me 
new plan of P-ur Trade would btsc made food dea cr also 
In the General Election of iqo6 the voters of the countn 
had to decide vehether thi^ would *upport Mr Chambe - 
lam s plan The result of the election was 2 big defeat for 
the Cin^'crvatives The Liberals had an enormous nii>- 
torit) in the House of Commons and so came hack to 
pow-er alter t'’n years In the new Go\ '•rnnent ^ir Hen-w 
Campbell Bannerman was Prime Mini'itcr 

In tb'* Gincnl Election of 1906 twentv nine labour 
Members of Parliament were elected There hati glrcadt 
been one or mo such mejnbers bu- now the\ formed a 
real part) in the House of Commons 1 hi< labour Party 
was formc-d by several trade umors which had lo ne-d 
together m Ord^r to pay the eatpenses of anv of tber own 




A. J. Balfour (Earl Balfour) Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman-- -I, 

(I848-I930)- (1836-1908). 

A CONSER^• ATIVE AKD A LIBERAL PRIME MINISTER AT THE'- 
BEG INNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. '■ 

members who might be elected to Parliament. . .Other? 
societieSj made up of people who believed in Socialism^ bf . 
which you read in the last chapter, joined to help the;^ 
t.abour Party in Parliament. Besides the, actual twentyvj- 
nine members of the Labour Party, there were other -worL-^ 
men representatives in the Parliament elected- in ,i'9o6.!. 
■Among these were eleven miners. Altogether there we'f^' 
Sfty-four such Members of Parliament at this time;. • The.’ 
Liberal members formed such a large number that ■ evenl 
fifty-four Labour members were not strong enough .to -forGh, 
-the ..Liberals into any action they did not Wish, to' iakeV: 
Put'-.it happened that the Liberal Party at this time? wanted; 
tPj.use. its .great new power to pass laws to iihpr6ve.,lhe'ddtf 
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of workini? people In the } i-.sirl of thtse li^rs the 
I^ibcrals were hclpod b\ the f ibour mcnbrn>, uho, of 
course, full) nj,rcni nith iJ) the Iibtrj) proposals even 
though the Labour Fnrtv wo\iW have gone farther jf (hey 
thern«lvts h-vd Ind ns much pov^er na the Lioerals had in 
jParlument 

MANY NEW LAWS 

First, a hvv was passed m tyo6 civing new rights to 
tridt. unions By this h» the funds or money, of the 
unions •were given speunt protection Later on, in 1913, 
the unions were given spB furthtr power-?, allowing them 
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to -collect nioneyfron^;theip;me‘mbe^speciaii)^^^^^ 
to, take a- greater .part irit'tlie;affalrs\pk;l|ie'isHte^^^ 
this time an Apt ’had. been passed;''(ih 
members, of the Iloiise of 'Common's rshodld bepaid-asalai^S 
for their work. This meant that worlcingfrhenpp'uld'aff^^^ 
to givp up their ordinary worl^ and sit -in Pariiameptwithot^^^^ 
being paid to do so by trade , union. ^memberstt'-Tlie 
■ Liberals also passed several Acts to improve, stili-Aiftier 
conditions of employment in mines and factoneSit.-' By'ah 
Act. of 1909 certain boards w'-ere set up to force ern'jplbyers 
In/ certain- trades , to pay their workers proper wages.. "In' 
.1912 the miners went on strike, and a law ivas then 
passed saying that they should not be paid less than a- 
certain minimum wage for their labour. The Labpnr 
Part^' would have liked to see all workers paid a minim'um 
wage by law. This has not happened yet, though many: 
trades now have a minimum wage. Besides this, a new,; 
AVorkmen’s Compensation Act was passed stating that .a 
sum should be paid to an injured workman or to his widow 
and children if he were killed. '/ •//• -. 

The Liberals also tried to deal with the difficulties'/pf 
• poverty and unernployment, as they affected children , ahd'. 
sld people. The Government in 1 905 had already selecte.d" 
a certain number of men and women to hold meetings land' 
reporp'on what could be done to change the Poor Law ak;it; 
existed then. They met on and off for four years,. -'iahd' 
Issued their Report , in . 1909. Many of the reforms, 
suggested by these men and w'omen were not- .ckrrieT 
atft/ and : have, not been' carried out since. ■ . But /seyefaf 
af/the pia-ns’ that. they proposed were made lawb : Already; 
In’iipoh a law. had been passed saying that schpdl children/ 
wHbse , /parents were too poor to . feed - them, -pyo'perly'' 
ihbuld:/:B'e ' ffiven free meals. In 1908 ' a-.,jfurthefyAct’ 
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laid down certain nile’t for the proper care of children 
In the iime jcir the Old .\gc Pensionc Act wras passed 
This said that men and svomcn of seventy scars or age 
were to be paid out of the nxrs ten shillings a w cek pension 
jf their income did not reach i cemm imount In 1909 
another Act set up I abotir 1 xchangcs> where those out 
of work could be helped to find employment In igii 
>sAtion-tl Insurance was established Uy this law workc's 
were to pai a certiin projortion of thtjr wages tomrds a 
fund Lmplosers and the Oovemment aKo wctc to pa\ a 
certain proportion 1 rom th s fund the uisu’^cd worker 
could draw t certain amount weekh while he wis out of 
work 
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: . The • idea ■ behind .all these ;Jaws-;jySs‘;that,'the'"^ 
people of the countty should" help their' rie|£'Vfbr^^^ 
fellows. /.One way of doing this- would -be 
trade and business in, the hands of the Gov'etnmenh .TSdme^^^^ 
people believe that if the Government owned everyhusiness'/ 
nobody could become ver}’- much richer ■ thah'‘.ah}hnh5: 
. else, and so the wealth of the country would- be ’fairtv:''; 
divided among all the people. This is the plan '.called- 
Socialism. The Liberals did not believe in this. Whaf- 
they did instead was to increase the amount of taxation p£idi 
by those who were better off, and use the money tO; carry V 
out the improvements proposed in their laws. - ' 

THE LORDS AND THE PARLIAMENT ACT 

The Minister whose business it is to arrange for new 
taxation is called the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Every 
year he makes a statement to Parliament showing how ;, 
much has been spent during the past year, how much is'/ 
Wanted for the coming year, and the plans proposed for/' 
.gathering the money. This statement is called the;/ 
Budget. Before the plans proposed in the Budget could'i 
becoxhe law they had to be passed first by the House of; 
Commons and then by the House of Lords. But up td . 
this time the House of lairds had always passed the Budget// 
and , nobody thought that they would ever refuse to do.so.,;. // 
../•- Yoxt may imagine what a great deal of new .taxation/ 
had- to be planned to get enough money to pay fpr./the}; 
reforms , carried by the Liberal Government which mime/ 
into .' power ; in 1906.- In this Governmentthe .Chaiicellpf;;; 
of.the, Exchequer ‘was Mr. Lloyd George.,, In;i909,;ML/ 
Ijdyd Gre6.rge’w®ttdget proposed more hew taxes, 'espepiaily; 
those, tb. be paid .By the owners of Hnd. 1 1 passed the House?; 
bf :CnmrnWVim-.hut, ma'nv members of. the House.' df' Lords/ 
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■Were landowners, and "when tfit Budget reached them, to 
ererTbodt*^ amazement, the> refused t<s pass it Instead, 
thev sent It back to the Commons to be altered Hus 
refijsal of the l^rds to pass the Budget of tt/Oc> Jed to a 
fereat change m the law 

' The Prime Munster then "was Mr Asquith (after- 
wards Earl of Oxford), who had succeeded Sir Henn 
Campbell Baimerman m 1908 Mr \squiih refused to 
agree to alter the Budget bo the people had to dcadc, 
and two General Ekttions were held in 1910 The 
I ibcrals did not get as manv members m Parliament as in 
1906, but, helped In the f-aboiir member* and the parta of 
Irish membera, thc> remained m power In the midst 
of all this trouble King bdward ^ 11 died, and his son, 
George \ , came to the throne Inspire of this Mr Asquith 
went forward with h)^ phn for preventing the House of 
l.atds cter rvfusmg to pass a Budget acatn In 191 1 an 
Act, called the Parliament Act avas passed 1 his said that 
if the Hou cof Lord-* refused to pass an\ Bill having to do 
with monev matters that Bill should become law withm one 
month The Act also dealt with other Bills not to do with 
monej In (his rise, the I ords could refuse to passu Bill 
passed b> tlie Commons But if the Commons sent it 
back to the lords throe rimc% it should become law, 
whether the I ords agreed or not Bj this part of the 
Pirliamcnt Act the Lords had the power to hold back a 
Dill from becoming law for two acars Because of this 
power, tne Commons often agree to changes sugeested hj 
the I-ords, in order that the Bell ma) pass without being 
dehj cd so long Besides this the Act made it compuKori 
to hold a General Election at least once eierj fiae aears, 
whereas before this the period had been se\cn years 

Acting on this new )aw, the Liberals m Jjiia brought 
iif— 0 
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iri. a'.-ne'w Home. Rule- Bill •for Irelau^;;->’'yoWi will^ 
that -the House., of Rords refused-- tp-.passfGiadsto^^^^ 
of , 1 8 94. The Lords agsim ^refusedJ but' ■hnder7tlte;u^^^ 
law it would become an 'Act in 1914. '.'This 
trouble in Irelandj because Ulster, 4 he IS^orthbrhlfplirL^^^ 
Ireland, wished to remain part of the. United 'Kmgdbmks 
before. So in 1914 the people of Ulster were prepanhg 
to resist the latv by force of arms. In the midst of this strife 
the Great War broke out and the Home Rule' Act was ;.ndi 
put into force,. This drove the South of . Ireland; intc 
rebellion, and there was much more trouble there, during 
and after the War. 

After 1911 the Liberals went on with more reforms, 
knowing that now the Lords had no power to prevent theii 
’ plans becoming law. There was one reform, though, thai 
they did not attempt to carry, and that was one to giv< 
women the right to vote for Members of Parliament. Som< 
women became very angry at the refusal of the Libera 
Ministers to get a law passed to give them this right. So 
led by one named Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughters 
they formed themselves into a society which determine< 
to force Parliament to make this change. These woma 
were called Suffragettes, because they demanded the vbt 
or- suffrage. They -went about the country causing mud 
disturbance and often doing damage. Many were pn 
into prison for riotous behaviour, and then refused to ea 
pr -driiik, adopting the plan called the “ Hunger Strike.’ 
Mfhen the War came the Suffragettes stopped- their a'giff 
tipn-j-Butit Was not until after the War thatwomen gaine 
metyoteV Resides the Suffragettes, other women, deniarid.e 
;,tKe'''Vote';bfefore -the War.- Led by a great woman'- name 
'MillKent '.Fhwcett, theyTried to gain the vote-By-peadef 
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In Mr Ilotd Ceorge began a cimpafgH con- 
nected wtth the lind His a m was to make th" coyntrj 
see that much hnd which m ght be used for agncultural 
purposes, was lying idle He went about the country 
holding meetings In the middle of ih s all reforms were 
stopped b\ the coming of the Orcat \\ir m 1914 About 
this )'Qu w^Il now read 
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DAYS OF. DEMOCRACY-: 

SUMMARY,-": 

In the General Election of 1906 the voters refused 'to^'siipport^; 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of “Fair Trade,” and gave .the iEiberafi 
Party a great majority in the House of Commons, hesldes'fetufning--- 
several new Labour members to Parliament. Betvi^een ,1.906 .and 
1914 the Liberals carried out a number of reforms connected with 
Trade Unions, Workmen’s Compensation, Old. Age Pehsibns, 
Labour Exchanges and National Insurance. The House of Lords 
refused to pass Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909, and this led .tb 
the passing of the Parliament Act (1911), which deprived the Lords 
of many of their former powers. After this a new Hom.e Rule Act 
for Ireland was passed, WTiile the .Suffragettes W'erc demanding 
■“ Votes for Women ! ” and new reforms were being planned, the 
Great War broke out in 1914. ; ' , 


GROUP WORK 


1. Class in sections study the histor)’^ of Old Age Pensions, 
Labour Exchanges and National Insurance. (R. Jones’s Eveiyone’j 
,Jffairs or C. S. S. Higham’s The Good Ciihen may help you.) 

2. Debate whether the Lords should reject Mr. Lloyd George’s 

Budget of 1909. * • 'l-. j 

3. Prepare notes for a short lecture to tlie class on Trade Union: 

h , the Twentieth Centurj^, the Parliament Act of 1 9 1 1 or , the 
luffragettes. (Use the books mentioned above and G. Whiskard’: 
Idw ive are Govenied.) - : 


'.V ' , ' ' EXERCISES ' , ..-■■tv® 

'• I. Make a list of the important measures’ carried out -by.™ 
!j'iberals be^een 1906 and 1914. ' 

- ’.'.2. Wfite'a short character-sketch of an important Engl.ishmar 
ir.Ehglishwpman of this period. • ' i;; •..•rvi-r." 

t,J:'39)Why werefhe pebp^ of Ulster preparing to fight against Homi 

19194141914:?,' v;V; -v-' v . ' 




' Chapter 23 •" 

- THE COMING OF THE GREAT WAR - 


THE BALANCE OT POWER 

THh Great War ^\h{ch hrohe out m the summer of 1914. 
^yis the most lerrsble war m historv In this War all the 
grtatoi States in the world took part Before the end 
of the ar tw, cut) -ett^ht counrnes in eacn part of (he 
world fought in it on one side or the other The War 
lasted mare thin four jears and complete)} changed the 
map of I uropc It cost the world about 50,000 million 
pounds It )ed to the enlistment of 50 imHion men is 
soldiers, sailors and nirmen apart from the millions of 
men and women who did other work in lonnection with 
the \\ar There were 30 million casualties and 8 million 
deaths due to the ar It is ease to <cc from these figures 
what 1 tcrrtbic war if was To most people at the time it 
seemed to come quite unexpected!) In June 1914. an 
Austrian Archduke wis murdered by a shot fired from a 
pistol at St-rajeso, the capital of Bo'^nia, in the Balkans 
Within a few weeks the world was at war Let us tf} to 
<ce w hat were the real causes of u 

lou remember reidmg about the wars which Germinj 
fought while Bismarck was in power 'fhc result of the 
war with Au'itna in 1866 svas that Austria was driven out 
of the German union of states, and Austria and Hungary 
together formed a new union and set up a new kind 
of government The result of the war with Trance in 
J870-1 was that Bismarck cstabliahed the new German 
Empire and took from France the two provinces on the 
3tS 
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■ Rhine, Alsacc' and -Lorraine, >">Rromvtii.at ;tim e-in ranc 

- . the ■ enemy of Germany, and.’ BismarcL^fearedLtH^^ 

; .miglit.try to get -her revenge ih 'anotneh' waLy^^ 

- he made an- alliance with Austria-Hungai^v'^^S^hiL^^^^^ 
'■>• called, the Dual. Alliance. Three y^rs .ylatef,' dh' 

’ ' , Italy joined the two Central Powers, and, the aUiahcexb'eta^y 
. ■ the Triple Alliance. ■ ' 

’ France now saw that if she was -to -hold- her m%j\ M 
Europe she must find a powerful ally oh 'fhe>LohfihehL 
But while Bismarck remained German '.':GHahceilor 1 she 
could not find one, because he remained on'.'fnbhdlydefmh 
with Russia. You will remember; how in 7 ,'i' 8 ,B 8 1, the 
young Kaiser, William II, came to./ther.Pimssiah., hnd 
German throne, and how in 1.8 90 he fell ohtwith; Bismarck 
and dismissed him. This brought .about a .'charige^.-beH 
cause the Kaiser and his new..MinLters did not care:about 
the friendship of Russia.- -Russia at this time, was begipT 
ning to think of developing 'her. industries. But for;this 
purpose she badly needed;mqhey,‘and French people vwefe, 
' prepared to invest money,-, in' Russia. So . gradually 
.Russia drifted away from- .her'yfriendship with Germany 
..and turned towards friendship, ’with France. By .1 895 
'this ■-friendship became -an ; alliance,; So Europe ca-xfidTo 
.'■be - divided into two great ;;alliantes-r-the Triple Alliande 
’;qf, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Itdy, and, the Dual 
?AlIiance-of France and Russia.,: -'j'-.'L ■-.' . ■ -7 • , 

■y-;::' / Great Britain did . not -join-' either of these .alliances, 
yiit.the .end of the nineteenth' century and .the'beginnmgi'bl 
ridhey^entieth century, • Britain, had trouble -with, Franceyir 
,>Africaydnd;',6ther parts.ybfyihe- world. Britain-, cduldj-iibi 
;’fe'el ^'friendly towards Russia, ' because Russia -yas ;always.;:£ 
.'tdahger'-fqTertaitf'par British. Empir,e,'.-esReciali} 

yindia.^c iB^ides 7 ,thisyydm Goyerhment 'rdl'ed; -tht 
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people ijranmoHj, and Bntim, wth her s^'$tcm of demo- 
cracj, or government h> the people, «n$ strongl} opposed 
Id 5uch plans of government as tho<c adopted m Russia 
As to Ot-rmanr, jt t\*a5 difficult for Britain to be frieniih 
-with her, because the Kaiser avas jealous of Britain s sea 
power, and tDoJi. c\cr} opportuntcv to show his dislike of 
Britain In any case, it was never Ilntam s phn to make 
alliances with countries on the Continent bhc vished to 
remain free to de\orc hc“self to the afTairs of her Lmpirc, 
which was scattered alt o%er the world I ht onl) alliance 
that she made at ihts time was that with Japan m 190'’ 
*^horth after tins, as \ou will remembtr Jnjai was at war 
With Russia, and that was another reason wh) Britain could 
not join an) alliance to which Ru«sm beloncc 1 

So for a time liruam kept a po ition wbish leaned to 
neither one side nor the other or what is called a neutral 
position Alt the sane, during the first jears of the 
taacnOcth Centura Britain graduall) btcame more fricndl) 
With rronce The taao countries settled their vanous 
disputes in Africa and oAcr places After the defeat of 
Russia by Japan, France did not feel that the alliance of 
Russia gave her as much strength as before Besides, 
with Russia weakened Britain did nor fear her so much 
So, tn 1907, an agreement was reached between Britain and 
France, in spite of f ranee s alhaaic with Russia This 
agreement avas not an alliance but aaas called a “ cordial 
understanding’ The French oeord far understanding ” 
13 ementCf and so the agreement between the three Poavers 
wAs known as the Fnplc I ntente 

Now, It was thouqht thit each country, bv making 
these arrangements, avould lie able to go forward with its 
plans and ambitions, avithoutbeinc preaentedby the others 
So this arraneement was called the Balance of Power' 



' But: it was ■ really-; 'i.Verjr.'poor.-'Sort - of- a balarice,: becaiise',;thc 
least thing threatened, to' upsetnt:’ .r'Each of the'Cq^iheiital’ 
countries oh the two sides had a system '.ofmilita^'-i'se^ 

- which forced every, man to ser\fe.;Some :time ,in.^^^^^ 

.This system is known as cohscriptiph;' • ;'It 
^started by Napoleon, and had spread in Europe, -sin'ce^Ei^ 
'time. The use of conscription in these Tater days. showed 
that all the countries which had it were' deferniiriedTq}be 
. prepared for war. As the Continental armies .increased,- 
so did the numbers and kinds of weapons that' they; were do 
, use. Armaments, as we call them, ■ beganTo .pil'^ tip, .and 
new guns and instruments of destruction were invented^ " ■ 
Now, the British army was not raised by consfcriptioh;; 
It was a small army of highly trained men who were 
enlisted by voluntary methods. .For its size' it 'was' pro- 
bably the finest army in the wprld, because it was comt 
posed of men who made soldiering their , profession, and not 
'• of men who, like the soldiers on the Continent^ were forc'M 
to leave their businesses to undergo military . training fqr 
h certain- number of years. Apart from this regular' ariny,- 
■Britain Tad an army of volunteers,, called the . Territorial 
:^Afmy,' made up.of men who carried on their busihe'sd.ahd 
:traihed.:as.' so, Idlers for a certain number pf day's in theyem. 

AND THE' BALKANS;-gy 
•"../,yyAlthough-BrLtain>did not. keep- up great land forces^ shp 
.-did.mamfaiu:a large, na-yjr'd iBritain’s , great strength;' had 
;4]^ays;.-3ieeh:6n :,the:.'se^ strength had 'to:b'e'ke|it’tip 

•.beGause;i,df;;^e enormo'us.' distances that .dividedThe 'various 
par|s:df;the/Ernpire which .Britain'had to. defend. .rAVlieh 
Bnt'aim' coifiplam^ Germany’s wast , '. army - and'^the 

;aimaihentsyh'atishewas;buildihg.'up,;Gerrnahy;c6mplai'iied 
d'mfeuiw:df-Bri tain’s dfeaf'-navy. As sh.e'vSaw^nq.'h’ppe'Ppf 
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resisting British sca-potier, German), under the Kaiser, 
"WdliaTn U, began to turn her own thoughts to the sei 
Germany hoped to build up an Empire for herself, ajid she 
realised that slie could never do tlwf vv jthout a good navj 
So, tn the first fevi jeats of the tsventietli centurv, the 
German navy grew hrger and larger Bnrain bad to keep 
in front all the time, and so a sort ol race vvent on, and 
nobod) could do anything to stop it 

But if German) «is to build up an 1 npirc, vihere was 
she to do It ^ She comphtned that Britim held all the best 
parts of the world and she said that Uritain was keeping her 
from her place in the sun Be:>idcs, (he onlj sci she 
had for her nav^ was the Baltic Set ind this huS onh one 
narrow opening to the north of Denmark To get an 
outlet of her ow n, Germnnv dug the Kiel Canal to jom the 
Baltic Sea and the North Sea Also she saw that if she 
could Control a lute running south-east through I urope and 
Turkc), she could get out to the open sea at the Persian 
Gulf So she became friendly with 1 urkc), and begin to 
comtnicc a railwis ciUcd (he Berlin Bagdid Raiiwa) In 
this way Turkcv came into thi tjucstion of the Balance of 
Power 

Now , this system of alliances although it (cd to some 
ven dangerous situations, did manage to keep the peace 
among the grcit states of Europe for several years hmec 
1871 there had been no great war in furope The only 
part of Europe where (here bad been war ivas the Balkan 
Peninsuli, "iou will remember that Russia and lufke) 
fouerht awar here in 187*’, and that in 1878 the Congress 
of Berlin prevented Russia from reaping the fruits ot he- 
Victor) By the Treaty of Berlin, Bul[»ana remained 
under Turkish rule to a tertam extent, but Rumania, Servia 
and Montenegro became independent states Besides 
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[P/ioto by Toptcttl PreiSr 

SERVIAN' VOLUNTEERS IN 1911. 

Just before the First Balkan War (1912). Notice the Balkan, costutae. 


this, the Turkish province of Bosnia, on the Adriatic 
Sea, was placed under the control of Austria. These new 
states were the bitter enemies of Turkey still, and onl) 
waited for their chance to attack her. In 1 908 there was j 
revolution in Turkey. This gave the Balkans their chance 
Bulgaria declared, her independence, and Austria declared 
that Bosnia • henceforth was her propertjv Some years 
later these Balkan states joined together in an alliance, and 
in 1912 declared war on Turkey. If they had stood fast 
together they could have driven the Turks right out o' 
Europe. But w^hen they had defeated the Turks, the] 
Began to quarrel about how the Turkish lands were" to b( 
divided among them. Then Turkey persuaded Bulgark 
to leave the Balkan alliance, and together in 1913 these twe 
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states made ^rar on the rest. The result was (hat Turfces 
\iAS able to hold -on id that part of Europe to the west of 
Constsntirapic called Tbrac^ -while llulgaria w*as mucli 
enlarged and was able to reach the sea to the Mjuth The 
other Balkan state now hated Bulgaria as w ell as Turkey 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 
But this was bj no means the onlj difficulty m the 
Balkans All the Powers of Europe were interested m 
these little countnes, but cspeciall} Ru»si i and Austria 
Hungary Russia the * big islav b'oeher still wanted 
to protect the people of her own race The Austro 
Hungarian Empire ruled several territories inhabited b\ 
Slavs to the south One of these territories was Bosnia 
Also she ruled Bohemia, a Slasonic land to the north, 
and Transjl^mia mostly inhabited bi Rumanians, to the 
cast Because of the many different peoples U go\erned, 
the Austrian Empire w as called the Ramshackle Empire, 
and It was said that man} different languages were spoken 
bj the soldiers of any one Austrian rccimenL The people 
of bervja looked fonMrd to the da) when their Slav brothers 
of the Austrian Empire would be loined with them m one 
large Servian kingdom If this happened Scr\ia would 
roach the sea on the Adriattq so Austria, of course, avould 
never consent to it borne Austrian statesmen avanted to 
make the Slavs in the Empire happ) and contented, and 
wished to give them equal nchts with the Austrians and the 
Hungarians One of those who wished to give the Slav's 
trreater rights was the Archduke Ferdinand, the nephew 
and heir of the aged Austnan Emperor, Francis Joseph, 
whohad come to the throne m the middle of the Revolution 
of 1848 

The Archduke was, therefore, hated tiy those people 




{Pheto'by.Topicdi P'‘ss<', 

GERMAN SAILORS .IN LONDON' :iN 


Sho-wiiig the sailors on a friendly visit to England. .piciu're'-an(i..tli 

picture opposite show that„aIthougti war was so near, nobody Realised it'i^an 
friendly relations betrveen Britain and Germany wercLepfup.to the last-', 

of Bosnia and Servia who wanted a greater Servia. 'The 
forrned themselves into secret societiesj and wneh- % 
: Archduke visited Bosnia, in June, 1914, they assas's'matei 
.hihii , This was not the act ofdhe Servian Governmeni 
but, the' Servian Government had to answer for It 
.Aus'ti-ian Government, four weeks. -later, sent a>Aote?.f 
SerVia.cyiirig upon the Government td do' alf sorts .6fthih| 
to ;';stop'‘;sucK a thing occurring again,- „ In'vthis''‘note.:’th^^^^ 
;^ef.e/.seyerar demands that no. country could ■~cOhsent'',.t 
7 ahd/keep dts, freedom. ■' Yet Austria said that Setyii ‘m^^^ 
;knsWer:,in forty-eight 'hours. Germany suppqrtedfhet|ali} 

’ Austnj^"';^! : thisi , vBut ..Russia -encodraged ' her:ilittlh:^.Sla 




riJF WWTfSH irriT AT MM J\ I ^ 


Bg th« fi<-« on II ix H 1 to i tnAn> n tie *l r 0? of io 4 
*ho tly hefoto th# outl w^k o iKc W f u il e II t east rn rn I 
of tlie K flCao l«h cl il t cmja on i Ito nUcTIJt » hI Setti 
Seni ^ i U>o ••1 

brother, '>crvii, to rcsl^t 1 hen I nnce inci lintiin 
calkd upon ^ustrn to give Sen a longer time to prcpvc 
her answer Ihis w’*s refused ind on Tuh 8 Austria 
declared war on Scnoi Russia prepared to give armed 
help to Serna and Germanj prepared to give it to Austria 
On August : war hrolwt out between Germim and 
Russia German) asked trance what she proposed to do, 
and as France began to cet her army re idj in Case of need, 
German) declare 1 w ar on her on Vucust ^ 

All this time the I iberaJ Government m Britain was 
tr> mg to stop the spread of the war 1 he Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grej, made frantic efforts 
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IP/iolo by ir. F. Taylor. ' IPholo by Topical Press. 

Albert (bom 1875), King of the 'Sir Edward (now Viscount) 'Gfey^! 

Belgians since I gog. (bom T862), British Foreign' 

Minister in .191^*. f"' . ^ 

TWO BIPORTANT MEN IN EUROPE AT THE OUTBREAK- OF., -i^H 

GREAT WAR. . ' " 

to bring Europe to its senses, but in vain. Germany. -.riw 
had to fight both France and Russia. The Gerniia 
. .commanders thought they could beat France first hh 
. hirh on Russia afterwards. But to do so they had to dq 
quickly. A quick way through to France was by\Way-'( 

. Bel^um, and Germany asked Belgium if she would f-.f 
‘\German. troops pass through. Now, Germany, ;wafe one; ( 
' the States which had signed the treaty saying thatHBel^ui 
■iMiould. never , Be attacked, and should always be allowe 
Xtb.'be neufeah that is,’ fight on neither side in .a waf.;';^?Fl 
:h‘Belgian' .Gqyerhment, '.therefore,, refused'- Germa'ny’s.yf 
?:dhestv- ahd’ called' upon Britain for help, ' Britain hadalw^) 
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A crcwt} et meu \ Inutf^-n/Jir »<* )‘'ln U)«. Anny on »li# cuthrvdk ol 

tho Wat Swh aIjIiW '««« »o »e^o oi that, tin “ Ml o\^r the unm 
T*crtnp« you CM littvl A piftuie o* * vlmiU i vt. f n or o to t ut» 

defended the I ot\ Co\»ntnes, or Nethtrtands, iguns’’ am 
grear mihtar) power whit-h tried to control a continuous 
line of coast lo die south of the hnghsh Chuuicl, the 
Straits of Do\er and the North Set i>o she had fought 
Spun tn the re qn of Lluibcih, and Tnuce in the dai-i of 
Ivoujs XIV and of Napoleon Rritjui, thereJore, now' 
tilled upon the Gernnns not to enter BKlgtum But the 
Gernnns hid gone loo fir to stop bo ilitj marciicd into 
Bilgiunij ind on August 4 Britain dccUnd %var on Ger- 
f nnn) In this wi> out i.ounirj jomeu m the greatest w ir 
m histor) , 



The ; Dual Alliance between' Germany' and .-^ustriai^ 1879) ;Was 


later; joined by . Italy, and so becam'e the- Triple "Alliaricey ^i^^ 

' A -Tf^ar T?i6rr\'Jt*r*lr'^o T? Acci<!a wrnc. ■frtfsri^lt^cia onrl ' cK' ‘ 



standing” witli these two, and made with riiemtKel‘‘Triple:Ehteritej;f 
, (1907). This “ Balance of Power ” was disturbed by eyehti'iriytbeT 
Bidkans. A revolution in Turkey (1908) and the two BalkafcWars ;• 
.(1912, 1913) led to trouble in Bosnia, where the Austrian- ArAduke .5 
Ferdinand was assassinated (June 1914). Austria ’ declaredjwat.Johyy^ 
Senna (July 28), and Germany on Russia (August j) and; oh; France ;! 
(August 3). As Germany determined to attack France;. through;'^ 
Belgium, Britain joined against Germany (August 4); Sd^^HeganA 
the Great War. ' . ; 

GROUP WORK 

I. Class in sections study the history of the Triple, '.AHiahcdife 
the Triple Entente, the Balkan situation before the warj theipbritioriy,'; 
of Belgium, and the growth of armaments, rcspectiveI}d?f;(Orrf//«^^^^^ 
of European History., by M. O. Davis, funior History of EurpfefSy'f 
D. K. Gordon, and Europe since Napoleon, by E. Levett, niayAelprJ.?| 
Compare notes. ' 

, 2.., Prepare a community map of Europe as it was in 
. 3. . Prepare notes for a short speech to the class otvwhy-:Britaih, ';f 
or- France, or Russia, or Germany, or Austria went to War in i 


' EXERCISES 


a'.aV 


. ; ;;:iv France arid Russia forria ' 4 he;'!]^riple Eritentb'^ 

mT907^? W i ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

’.I'.s' A. 'Iraagihe ’ yourself ' (tf), a Servian, and state' ybuK.gri'WanceS 
againdt Aostria: in ■•J9,i<}.,.''(i) 'a Belgian,' and say why;.you ' mtetidy'^'’yy 
resist.'thn German am^ through;your‘cbuiitfy:JnA9f^.'''yAv};Ar 

A dig; vExpIairijriie'military-rituatiori in'Britein justbefore’the .Wdr.'ly; 

accorintm'f thd scene in-the picture 'sh 6 wnWh'-P:' 2 ' 5 | 3 'v 


or nn 



== Chipt^r 24 
THE GREAT WAR 


failure of the first german plan 

WHEN the \'ar begin xerj few jieoplc realised \ hat a 
terrible strucclc it was gomir to be Ilic Gernan armj 
was intich mightier than that of an) other state and the 
Germans thought that thci nouH be able to crush Prance 
quick!) and then turn agajnst Russia ifn nurds For 
Kussi 1, Kmir a huge countrj, took n long tj tie to f.ct her 
lelf tutlj read) Jl) tins mem^ the Germans thoucht that 
the War would be oxer m a few month> It w true (hat 
Gcrmxnx hid to fight on two fronts— west and cast— but if 
she could finish on one tront tirst she would be able to 
throw all her weight on the other, msieid of hixmg to 
divide it betw cen the two at the same tmu. 1 his was her 
plan, then, and this was \vh\ she hid to break the trcitx 
with Belgium, and march that xxax mto Pranuc, and so 
avoid spending i long time breaking down the line ot 
fortresses on the French frontier 

Tf cxcrj thing had avorked out itxording to the pro- 
gramme, the Germans might haxe succeeded m (heir 
obiect But three things prcxcntcd the programme from 
working properlj These were, first, the courage ot 
the Belgians , second, the determination of the I rtncK , 
third the rapid arrival of the British armx The Germans 
broke through Belgium, but the Belgians fought in such 
a waj as to make the prepress of the Germans sloxxer than 
the) had hoped btilJ, before the end oi Au.^ust the 
German army wis through Belgium ind ficing the BrtUsh 
n s 111 — R *37 





.arid i French on the frontier. So the Brhishrhadft^' Tritt^^ 
from/ Mohs., and- the French from farth'eri -'Sohthh/J^^^ 
'German's'/:|)ressed on towards PariSj- ^and .it;;s;eerifed;^^^^ 
.though: they would succeed in drhdng;'the.,hpp6sirig:armi^^^ 
mit/bf /'France altogether.- ' Then"',' what/seeriied'^ 
frii#c.IbvKapperiedj.-, though it was really,.'duoJfp-;'the/^ 
Jriiilitary - :plari,s:/dr;' .strategy of the - v^lies/rif^^ 
army/heidi^&e'.G^^ at. a poiht\bn' the^ 

.qhit& Vnbar to::‘ii?arl&ri%':JWhh the help;;pf/'tHe|;Bfi^ 
French:, forced i^ihe to ' yetreat '‘sonie ihiies tc 






IPMl/h- T fkMi a. 

wouvom Cl UMA.V ■>l.r)lFft«. fN Ttf£ < IlEAT \\ Ul AT A Rm 
CROSS STATICS IV I liASCt. AHCUTUL lUTJtr OF THE MAKXE 
><»N 

ho. c« the Red Cron Has «rh ch U commob to oU aatloas. 

From this point both sides moved northwirds towards 
thfc sea Each side hoped to get m front of tlie other ind 
so surround the encmj But neither succtcded in this, 
nnd so they both rcichcd the sw In this position they 
dug themselves In, and so there wns a long line of trenches 
front the North Sei to (he Alps This hne changed vers’' 
httle dunng the next four years The Germans, tn October, 
made a desperate effort to break through the British lines 
at the Belgian town of ^ pres hut filled after the most 
awful bloodshed ’i pres remained in British hands through- 
out the War, but because of its position it was constantly 
attacked b) the Germans, and its buildings were npidlv 
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smashed to ruins. So the German plan of a quick war had 
completely failed, and they had to settle down to long years 
of trench warfare. " 

Germany now turned to the Eastern front in an attempt 
to crush Russia and drive her out of the War, In 1915 
the Germans drove the Russians back, after they had tried 
to invade Hungary. The Germans took many towns" in 
Poland, but in the end the Russians took up a long line of 
trenches in which they were able to defend themselves for 
many months. This retreat was lucky for Austria, for in 
the middle of 1915 Italy joined the Allies against Germany 
and Austria. So the Austrians had to fight on a, new 
front to their south-west. But already Turkey had become 
the ally of the Central Powers, and this made up to some 
extent for Italy joining the Allies. In I9ijj the British 
attempted to get in touch with Russia through the Darda- 
nelles. To do this they made an attack on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli. Thousands of men from Britain and the British 
Dominions died on this bloodstained field, and in the end 
they had to give up the attempt to defeat the Turks indhis: 
quarter. After this Bulgaria joined the Central Powers, 
and together they overran Servia, which remained occupied 
until the last days of the War. > , 

In 1916 the Germans made an attempt to take the great 
French fortress of Verdun, but after four months of in- 
cessant fighting the Germans had to give up the' hope of 
capturing it because they were being attacked elsewhere.^ 
The Russians attacked the Austrians, and the Germans 
came to their rescue. Then the British and French attatkod 
the Germans on the River Somme. This attack did hot 
win much ground, but it greatly weakened the German 
forces, . This battle of the Somme is interesting, because 
fhen the British “ tank ” made its hrst appearance. ^ The 


rM ly Ti>p>oiH‘rn 

CVE or THh nK'.T T\SK‘' 

An roily lonV fsed in th* m d ntar Ijim m U^lri^ins CoinpATt 
thU iv 1 1 ri t rrt ef none otlicf modch wh tl miu d ly e itifct nt w ih m 
ac<u. ( InnA tfi-it you maj »e n j»ur n town *s a *8ttiv-n r of 
tb« Cr«4t War 

Ilihansalso attacked and towards the end of igi6 Rumanii 
jotntd the Allies Kut the Germins and Austruins rapidly 
ovemn the country and octopjrd jt for the rest of the War 

X BRITAIN. AMERICA AND THE SUBMARINES 
All through this time Brittm was budding up new 
armies and equipping them for ■nar Hundreds of 
thousands of volunteers had joined, but in 1916 Parlia- 
ment decided to introduce conscription, and men had to go 
whether they wanted to or not The organisation of the 
armies was m the hands of Lord Kitchener, ■uho played a 
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most important part in, the War untile h'is.ttagtcjdeath^h^^^ 
drowning in 1916. During 19'16'alsd andmpprta^ 
took place in the, government of.' 

Asquith, as Prime Minister^ had askedTAaemBers^Af-tii^^^ 
Conservative and Labour Partied to jbin :him^a"s..^imste^^ 
In 1916 Mr. Lloyd George thought that Great BritainJ^a^ 
not putting as much force into the War,as-sHd;iiiighfL^jP^^^^^^^ 
this point he quarrelled with Mr. Asquith;-^'- 
then resigned, and Mr, Lloyd George’^ becamef Prime-’ 
Minister, with Ministers from all three Partiekfo'hdlpfjh'ih^^^^ 
He was very energetic, and everyone felt that ’’he’; was;' anV: 
excellent man to have at the head of .affairs at that‘‘tinie;'=,^‘'^v4 
Never had Britain taken such a great part' pn'danff 
any war before. But her greatest strength 'still daL'jnihett 
navy. Soldiers and supplies were carried,.safe]y./'tq^,:';th^^^ 
Continent because of the protection of the na\y.';,ky.B^ 
there were not many naval battles in, thp ^^|^a^:.;KtTKdi■ 
German navy was not really strong enoughVtp^risk;, open-;: 
fighting. It did once do so, at the Battle .of. Judan^in?] 
May, 1916. The British did not win' this, battl^vcbuf thefi 
German fleet was so battered that it never risked '. andthef li 
open fight. Germany protected her shores ^hh :mineSj^v 
which made it impossible for enemy ships to approath Jh.em.| 
But Germany, was almost entirely cut off -from; the[putsidp> 
world, . because of the strength of the Britisff .116618,5,, 
hlockdded Germkny, and- prevented food and.-gpodslfroins 
peaching^ her. • could not .dd hhe.hamh|'tq5hf;;; 

rdirpctly.'-. But she 'did it indirectly ..by means 'Af;subm&^ 
;Thf6ughouC:the •’War both sides were cons tmitly -myenting.^ 
mew-Vthmgs5fori^ purposes.. pqr5 inst&ce/5'Geririai^^^^^^ 
.fihyCht’ed.poisdniii'as^^^nd Britain invented the'5‘?tanld5L^^^^ 
5-;,i .iBut^as -Gerhlany could no'fr'ea’ch usTpmeansrpflhe^ 
i's^WpaidCclbshiattehtibW to .'two- wdapbhs,. of 
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-wtcrift and submarines She used airships (Zeppelins) 
and aeroplanes to atbtk not only ihc smucs but the uvjI 
population of the countries of her enemies, and much 
damage u*as done in England and I ranee in this wav^ 
it was. with submarines that the Germans gamed most suc- 
cess In 191^ German submarines liegsn to attack ever} 
kmd of ship, not only battleships, but also commercial 
and ticn passenger vessels In Ma), lyt t, the) sank the 
Luniana off the Irish coast, and i,ioo h\es were lost 
Among these ucrc rio American atizcns The President 
of the Unittd States, President \S ilson, protested against 
this Hut the Germans were now desperate Their 
submarine campaign %as meeting with great success 
'Ihousarvda of tons of shipping were sunk, and the Germans 
believed that if the) could keep it up a little longer they 
would bring their enemies to their knees But ^C) a\cnt 
too far Iheir submarine commanders were given orders 
to destroj anv ship on sight Ihw meant that neutral 
ships were to be sunk as uell At hst American patience 
was exhausted, and uhen, m April, 191 7» the Germans 
refused to stop unrestneted submarine uarfirc, the United 
States declared war on them 

DEFEAT or GERMANY AND HER ALLIES 
Ihis was a great advantage to the Allies, though thc) 
knew that it would take the Amcncans a long time to train 
large armies and bring them into thc field Meanwhile, 
Germany made up for the entry of Amenci against her by 
making peace with Russia m 1917 Discontent had been 
growing for some time m thc Russian arm) Russia’s 
avestcni allies could not get through to help her owing to 
thc British failure to defeat the Turks at the Dardanelles 
and thc overrunning of Rumania and bervia by thc Central 




IPIwto by To/>«aiI'J’mr.'’;;,V 


MARSHAL FOCH AND EARL HAIG. 

The French and British Commanders-in-Chief in the Great \yar,' 

Powers. In 1917 a revolution took place in Russia-, ^ 

Gzar was dethroned and a republic was declai'ed.' . ■ 'Pheh;^ 
power passed into the hands of a set of extreme Socia 1 i§ts'i 
or Communists, called Bolsheviks, These set jip' a-nhwl- 
government, called a Soviet Republic, and then 4 made /a ;: 
treaty . with Germany. Germany made great r gains 
Russian territory on her eastern side, and the- Alhes!d'ps^^ 
fdr ever the help of Russia. In the same year'-the-German]; 
dnd Austrian armies heavily defeated the Italiahs.";^lsd;the! 
British-' -failed to drive back, the GeriUans^'ih,Trande|ate 
Cambfai.f V ... ~ , i 

;.4;VBut;5n.'pther ;parts of. the - world the' British Averhmofe,'; 
successful;:- They, ;“attacke^^ . thc; Turks .'in/;Mesop,dtathia^'? 
and before ■ the- end of. the veah%ad driven tliem a.htiridf ed ' 



iPttfv >y Tefiui Prut 

AiJmiral (txim j$ 7I} MAnb*} l&47> 

A N'AVAf. COMMANDI R AM» A CPrCT\N' MtLITAR\ 

CO’it.MANDEK IN IKE CRC\T 

miles north of KagdsJ. The British also attacked the 
Turks Ifi T^lcstinc, a «4 before the end of 1917 IJrtfIsh 
troops entered Jerusalem. The German submarine cam- 
paign was beginning to fail. The American armies were 
rapidly* arriving in France. The Germans saw that tljcjr 
only hope was to make a great offensive m the West, and 
early in igiS this began. The .attack at first was very 
successful, The British army had to retreat at two places, 
and (he Germans made a great advance into France. But 
Just as things looked blackest the tide began to turn. The 
Allies decided to put their armies under one Commander- 
in-Chief. This was Marshal Foch, the greatest leader in the 
War. Under his command a great Allied offensive began 
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in jul )7 ^918 British troops arnstd, ind bj tKts 

time the Americans wTjre poarmg intp France, at tKcratcof^ 
30,000 every month ITjc Gfrmans «erc attacked all 
along the line, and the) began to fail back 

Ollier attacks ’nerc gome on ngajnst Bulgaria and 
Twrkf) These vfcre so successful that Bulgaria in 
Septcmlier and Turkes in October both asked, for an 
armistice, and the) went out of the W ar T hen the Italians 
were at last successful ai»am»t the Austrians, for the 
Germans had no cnerg) or men to spare to help their allies 
now The result was tint the Austrians were put to 
flight, and a revolution broke out in Au&ina, so that at the 
beginnmg of Novcniher the Austrians, too, were forced 
to beg for peace l\ow German) stood alone against the 
united force of the Allies Her people were weakened by 
lack of food owing to our blockade, and they were dis- 
heartened by the future of the German troopa The 
Germans had not vet been driven back into German 
territory, but thej had retreated n an> miles through 
I ranee and Belgium A revolution broke out m German) , 
and on November 9 the Kaiser fitd to Holland The 
Germans were forced to ask for an armistice, and this 
began at it o clock on November it, 1918 So ended 
the tcmhle fighting which had lasted for more than four 
years Ettropc wa> exhausted, and there were few people 
w ho were not ghd when the War w as over But it w as a 
long time before treaties could be made to settle all the 
diBiculties which tlie War had caused 

SOMMARA 

The G rmaiT phti tf defeating France fict and Rus- a afterwanb 
felled m 1914, and after the Bartk of tne Marre the mo sides settled 
down to jears of tfcncli warfare- Jn 1915 the Russians werednten 
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back, but not crushed, and the. British failed', to reach th'em tbrougliV'" 
the Dardanelles. With new. allies, on both sMef. the- Wkf spread,^ 

, but Germany failed to break through. > She.was completely blockaded! 
by the British fleet, and she replied with submarine .y^rfare^ which ’ 
brought the United States in against her in 1917, in whiclf year 
. the Bolshevik Revolution iti Russia led to peace between. jGermaiiiy 
and Russia. Turkey was- defeated in Mesopotemia and Balestint^; 
and after making a successful advance in the West early in i '9 18, the 
■ Germans were gradually driven back, and the War ended with, the* 
Armistice on November ii, 1918. ! ! 


GROUP WORK 

1. Class in sections study the history of the War respcctit^ely from; 

tire point of view of the clrief countries which fought in it. (The' 
following books may help ; Jn Outline History of the Great PFarfhy 
E. V. Carey and H. S. Scott, and The JV orld at by, M. Br' 
Synge.) Compare notes. ' 

2. Make a chart showing the most important events in thd War.' .■ 

3. Collect pictures illustrating various aspects of the War,;ahd 

pool them through section leaders. ' ' 

4. Give a short address or read an extract on some War cpiWde; 

(See Dflyr 3fa by J. Buchan and H, Newbolt.) . . 

. 5. On an outline map of the world shade in the areas affected, by 

tile War. , - , ' ' 


EXERCISES . • " - :-y:y 

A Imagine yourself a British soldier in the trenches, and write 
.,’ajetter ,hqme. ■ I ' ' ■ ■ ' ■_ 

2;:.'Ask ,a grown-up relative to tell 'you some; incident in yyliich 
i.he'.tbobhart during the War,. ' . . ‘ 

did the United' States declare war on Germany;? fffl 
,.y';'4r,";Sfudy a- map of ^e world, noting th,e chief , areas -in. whicb^ 

^'.f-".'‘'5y’Writb-.miAScoun^dfyHe;'wardh^thejair;or:of-‘A^^^ 


— — Chapter 25 ^ ^r - 

- EUROPE AND THE WORLD AFTER - 

- THE WAR ^ - 


THE MAKING OF PEACE 
TfIC fichtmg tn the Great War 8topj.cd m No\ ember 
rgrS, but the btatcimen of Europe soon found that to 
make peace was more diffiadt than to make war Gcr 
many had surrendered, not because she was beaten to her 
knees, but because she saw that u was Useless to go on 
I 5 «t she sttll had an enormous amount of weapons of war, 
guns, aeroplanes, submannes and so on She tii^o atdl had 
a large army I he three most important men m the 
world at the moment of the Armistice were Mr Woodrow 
WUon, the President of the United States., Mr Lloyd 
George, the Pr/mc Minister of Great Britain, and Monsieur 
Clemenceau, the Premier of France They were so 
important that they \rcrc known as the Big 1 bree ‘ Of 
the Big Three the one with tlic greatest power was 
President Wilson, because he was the head of the richest 
countr) m the world, and tlic one that was much less 
weakened and exhausted than the rest German) had 
agreed to !a\ down her arms on certain conditions that Presi 
dent Wilson had made and the Allies had agreed to Then 
the rcpresentatjvt?s of the Allies met those of their enemies 
in the great mirrored hall of the palace bmlr bj Lows XIV, 
at Versailles, near Pans, where Bismarck Ind proclaimed the 
King of Prussia German Fmperor m 1871 How dif- 
ferent was the position of German) now from what it had 
been in the same place Oft) jcaw before 1 
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Woodrow Wilson (1S56-1924), Gcoi^e Clemcnceau {1841-1929), 
President of the United States War Minister of Prance 

(1913-1921). (1917-1920). 

THE ASIERICAK AND FRENCH HEADERS AT THE PEACE ' 
CONFERENCE. ' 

f 

There now began two great struggles. One was between 
President Wilson and Monsieur Clemenceau; for President 
Y/ilson was thinking most of the future peace of the world, 
while Monsieur Clemenceau was thinking most of the future 
safety of France. Monsieur Clemenceau was an old msxi 
wFo had fought in the Franco-German War of 1870-1, fttid 
who had now guided France to success in this War.' He 
knew better than any man w'hat France had suffered from 
the power of Germany. He was determined now to use all 
his strength in order to make Germany pay 'for, the War, 
and to weaken her so that France should never suffer 
from her again. President' Wilson^s idea was ^thai as a 
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j-csult of the War ill the nationsof Lurope, the small ones as 
well as the large ones, should be given the Tight to govern 
theinsdVcs, and so bexnadehipp)- and contented '^Vhen 
they were nil contented they should all agree to form n 
great league the members of which should never make 
war undone another again 'Hiis league should include 
not onlj the Allies, but Germanj and her allies as well 
So It would be •x real I^gue of Nations 

This could not be done unless the Allies did their best 
to punish German} as little is possible So President 
Wilson Slid that Germany should not Iw made to paj a 
hmy line, but should onl> be asked to pa) for the actual 
damage she had done Sccondh he said tint no land 
should be taken from her or her allies as a punishment, 
but only thos- pieces of land which were inhabited bj little 
nations formcclv ruled by the creat T mptres of Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Turket These little lutions had the 
right to rule (hemscUcs, and the War had made it possible 
to givt them such ■» right 

In the end both President Wilson and Monsieur 
Clemcnccau were satisfied as a result of their struggle 
The amount of mone) that Gcmian) and her allies were 
asked to pa) for the damage the) had done was so huge 
that they haac not been, and never w ill be, able to pa) it 
The idea of gJ'mg the bttle nations the right to govern 
themselves ltd to the break up of tlie great Lmpircs in the 
Centre and east of Europe So in the end there was verj 
little difference between making German) and her allies 
pa) a heai) fine and give up land as a punishraent, as 
Monsieur Clemcnccau wished, and asking them to pay 
onlj for the damage they had done and to give land to the 
little nations to which it nghti) belonged 

The other struggle was the fight that German) j ut up 



' ; to ’ resist all '. rthese * ■ demands^. Vlntl tliis; -^sti . .^v-> 

-, dieavily. ■ •/ She- Had ,■ to' 7al}qW’‘A]lidd-/trdop_s>to:^^ 

/ cpuritiyt’for.- several -years* as 'far; east ;as -fHe^TlKyer,.^^ 

■ ' and at. certain poih'ts some •wayi 'beybn'd.'i iShe.C/H 
' surrender;, her ..nav)% . After ; she . Had dohe\ this :fafnd r 
-German navy was under British ca’reV tHe German'^^^ 

. who wer&.left toi, do the work on ;thd ships Mblibhratbl^ 
.sank them. ■ This was the end .of' fhd. great 
the Kaiser had- spent so many years in building.iup^VV.^G.er- 
many also had to surrender most of her guns .andarnni'-uhi-r 
tion, and all the aircraft she had built for-war ■p-lirposes. 

■ In fact, she was only allowed to have enough: arlus- fortfier 
police to keep order in the country. Also shdwasvnot 
allowed to make aeroplanes except for civil, purposes; T’:; 

REDRAWING THE MAP OF EUJ^PET- 
The treaties that were made at Versailles.- between; the 
Allies and Germany and her allies followed out President 
Wilson’s plan of allowing small nations to choose, ithe 
government under which tliey wished to live, Thidaueimt 
that some people who had been living under the, ruld-bi 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Russia, wpdldfbe 
joined, -to the nations to which they, .rightly.’, belonged, 
Tn otlie'r .cases it meant that some little nations wouldbdabie 
, to: setmp. a government of their own and.-betome/freb-ah^ 
andependent .states. In this- way, .France-: gbt^’b'ackfth^^ 
"'provinces '. of Alsace and . Lorraine ' which , Germany; ::hac 
; taken, from her jn 1 8 71.. , Italy, gained.: landj.in.'the'.hbrti 
,.;ah, 4 : Jibrth^^westj' iwh%e ' most of theVpeople -wef e:-:I^ 

■ .dlth6ugh:-|h'ey' been living under , Austrian Tiile.,;V;'' .THt 
■.Siay'people.iiyih^ to ;the south of Ausf na-Huh.gdfy,,were al 
';j6'ihed.tp:iSerb,ia,.dnd:;^ new state was; called. Jugo-Slavia 
■,Thjs'state;.aisp- iriclu^^^ ' Montenegrof Ori-',the'Pastefh -tid 



,6f Austna-Hun^a^j’Tfans^lvania/where'm^^^ 

^vere RumairiianSj;wa5:joiried 'to' 

Besides. tli6se'"changes"'in A^isMa, /- 
b'ecaine "/a. separate state. ‘BoBeinia,- • whicH.: ^ 
under Austrian rule for many years/also'.set-up'a.gipv^ffi 
rnent of its own. ' THe Bohernians were SlavSj^Af tliti^sMve 
.race as the - Russians, and the Serbs. The, BoHemjari 
people of this race were called Czechs. Some ptKer 'iartdj 
inhabited by people called Slovaks, was added to,theirs|A^d 
the new state was called Czecho-Slovakia. The fesult:'.bl 


these losses was that Austria was left a tiny state^ :cuf”bf! 
oh all sides, with only seven million inhabitants, who .w|r€ 
really, Germans. ;• 

Another nation of Slavs which regained , its Abedofi 
as a result of the Great War was Poland. ManyA^^s 
before, Poland had been a great state, but it had.'beec 
broken up several times and divided -between Germany. 
Austria and Russia. Now Poland was reunited and'^giyfer 
back its independence. All the three great’ Emp'ifeE 
which had stolen pieces of Poland now suffered.;-: vRus^ 
lost most in quantity. But the country that acdiallyAhf 
fered .most was Germany, because Poland- cut right .across 
Germany : and; divided, the western and eastern partA^Pl 
.Prussia into two.' On the western side; of Riissia alspi'a 
iiumber -of new. states, such as Finland, .w'cre set-up,’ S'o; that 
;Rus&ia-'was , very. much.smallcr, than she had bedny.* . Finally. 
:Turk'ey ; Was . alnidst ■, driven .'oUt- of Europe, : and;. a' AartJpi 
'■Riilf-ra-i-;€i • .-nriic' ? H-iwi-i . ''ro Gree'ce. Later- '.on-. .the vTii^i 


’Bulgaria \ wasi.giyen- 

;foug£f&d' Greeks.dhd'.'beat-tihem, . sb.', that they m^^ 

;selves;sfrpng- ■ again"; in .iConsmntinbple yanTythe Eurdgpm 
xqUhAy^hiAhnTitv; 

:.;T;;iIf;yo.u;,hdmpafhh'^ih%'pfEurbphphs.it.,5Ya^^^^ 

ihb ;Gf pn'APcfsi It;- with • .thh' rhari-'a flp.r ; th e reitie'S -'Wef e' made 
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70U 'Will scc'whnt tremendous 'changes tbt War brought 
. atwur, Jiut ic was not oitty in Europe thu German) 'and 
her alliciy lost land. German)' had to give up her colohicS, 
especially those in Africa. Turkey lost large pieces of 
d\c eastern pare of her Empire^ which were set up as new 
states with their own government, or put under the control 
of other powers. Among these new starts were Mesopo- 
tamia or Irak, Palestine, S>ria and parts of Arabia. 

Jy ' THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

All the defeated countries suiFcred revolutions at the 
end of the War, and these revolutions entirely changed 
the kind of government. German) and Austria became 
republics With an elected president, instead of .m emperor 
by blood. The Sultan of lurkev was overthrown and an 
elected president took his phcc. In Russtt, as )ou hav'C 
already read, the government of the C^a^ was replaced by 
that of the Bolsheviks. AH the new stares bec.imc republics, 
though some of the enlarged ones, such as Jugo-Siavia and 
■Rumama, kept their kings. These changes m the kind of 
government were among the most remarkable results of the 
War, j ForycarsthcpcopIcsofEurope had been struggling 
for greater rights against their monarchs. The War gave 
them the hope of getting tlicse. So democracj’, or die rule 
of the people, the grow th of which we have been tracing m 
this book, made a great stq> forward through the War, 
for new parliaments were established and new nicthods of 
-.voting by the people were introduced. 

The Peace Treaties created these new states. Arrange- 
ments had to be made at the s-unc time to keep them at 
peace with one another. For this purpose ever)' nation 
signing a treaty of peace bad also to agree to the tstablish- 
ment of the League of Nations. This set up a kind of 




THJE HTiADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA? 

Find this city on the -map. j 


, Parliament of all nations which was to meet at Geneva in 
’ Switzerland. This was very different from the arrange- 
■ ment made in 1815. at the end of the Napoleonic- War 
; j Then, you will remember, the leading statesmen of ‘twc 
Vdr; three great states of Europe met from time tb time 
? ,,;;tJnder the arrangements made after 191.8, any- nation, how 
Geyerstu.alfand unimportant could join the League, proyidec 
iithati.tagbebb to . the rules/ By the rules, every ■natb'n->M't 
?jfb 5 ;doi.all;',it;'.couldi'to -prevent ‘war. ' ‘Whenever -a- disjDub 
i^fosbEeft^e^n.^nations,. 'instead of going. -to .war theyimua 
?btj^Vah 1 i;hett|e',? 'Before the League to judgi 

i^wfongs ..of the ‘ case-.- v-'.To; the^ •Parliamen 
;;.?(pfJjA^semh}y);;dft|he:L^ hatlons,.belong’ing;,tp j 

v|bend:';:memp^ ;Assembly,hhefeib^i-Couu 
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with fewer members, a g;reat Court of Law and a body of 
;mcn and ^womcn alwap at work collecting information 
about the work of the League. This body \i called the 
Seerttariatr 

In'- 1 92 1 fortj’-eight nations were members of the 
lA-aguc.‘ . At first Germany, Austria and other enemies of 
“■the Allies m the War u ere not allowed to join. Since then 
they have joined, and in 1929 the total number of nations 
belonging to the I^gue was fifty-five. The only great 
states in the world nhtch do not belong arc the United 
; States i»nd Russia. There 13 plenty of work for the l/Ciguc 
of Nations to do besides keeping peace among the nations, 
for it has taken over the control of many matters arising 
from the War. For example, it collects information from 
all parts of the w-orld about conditions of health and labour, 
and it has tried to help poor states, such as Austria, to 
recover from the elTccts of the War. Also it has taken 
charge of certain areas, called mandated areas, which it has 
handed over to various states to govern. Among these 
areas is Palestine, which Britain rules on behalf of the 
l.caguc of Nsttions. 


PROBLEMS LEFT BY THE WAR 
^ , Since the War the nations of the world have been trying 
to recover from it. When the War ended many people in 
Central Europe ncre stan’ing. Germanj' and the other 
states fighting by her side bad lost their trade ujth the out- 
side world during the War. Man)' of Germany’s industries 
depended upon this trade for their prosperity. Her 
industrial life could not be brought back unless she could 
trade. again with flic rest of the world. Most of the 
nations of the world were sufienng in the same way. 



378 , \ ^ " / - p^S bF DENLOClt^P^. 

They- had given' themselves hp - to trying^to^inTh^^^ 

But now all the work they had' been d6.ihg,.was’''M 
Instead of making munitions of war they wanted ;:fno^ 
make things for peace-time. But it wasfhd.TeNy 
trade once more. BesideSj millions cf menwvefe rfturnin^ 
from the armies, and work had to be found‘;:fdir:?M6|h;^ 
Countries like France and Belgium suffered' Specially]- 
because many of their towns had been destroyed aind'ihuch 
of' the land on which their agricultural life depenBedrshtd 
been laid waste. Germany had not suffered in 'this way; ‘a;t 
all, and it was this tliat made the French and Belgianstso; 
bitter against Germany. -V 

Many of these difficulties have not disappeared' a'^tihe 
years have gone by. In almost every country thefdiate 
still hundreds of thousands of unemployed, arid livihgtis; 
very hard. Most coxmtries are in debt, and, their ■people' 
have to pay hea'vy taxes. Some nations have tried 
ways of governing in ah effort to put things rightf /LTiiis 
is particularly true of Italy, where Signor Mussolini ;has' 
become, head of the Government. But no nation, rian-get 
^ things right by, thinking of itself alone. The whoie- world 
suffered in the War. The whole world has beeri ;sriiferirig 
ever. since. Only if all the nations work togeth.er.caii'; they 
hope to' gain happiness and prosperity once more/^fv';^;:’'.v| 


SUMMARY 


y,“:After the Armistice representatives , of the ;nattpns:WHicH'had 
fought in the War met to make peace at Versailles.': / A large .parKof 
Gefrh^y w^ occupiedhy Allied. troops. '; .Gerriiartyhadto surrender 
her navy, • aifc^^ guriS and muriitionsj andtq pay a'yastSum'fof.t^^^ 
daniage vdorieV^ '/:Germari}r ^ arid 'her alliesJ'.'aS'; ■well -as^Ru^i^'-; had Yci 
'^ve; up iriu^; territpryv inhabitedyhy’'^ people, whh •diT.hbt' ’wishytp 
Veiriairi ‘.urideT; th'ei r ' r ule. '' ■ Sdirie- of thfeselV’ere j dined ito older'.stetes^ 
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aJiJ others SoTmc^ new anA independent swits. So a tv a map of 
Futofic was madcj and the League of Nat?ors was e^abluJieJ, with 
{» h^quarters at Gcnna. The War left many diffioildes winch 
Stili go on 

r ' GROUP AVORK 

1 Class in settKMM stud) the wnys »n uhttli the War a^eacd 
Fra-icc, Gennanjr, Austria, Turkey atid Itaiy rcsjjctovcl} (See 

O' Davw's Ou/ZiHtt ef Furopean fitstary itul D K Gordon’s 
Jumor Ilitiery af Lunpt ) Compare notes 

2 Make a commuiut} map of Europe, showing the ctTea of the 
War 

3 Prep ire notes for a short lecture to the class orv some aspect of 

llje LcTgUe of Nations (R///> a! ihf Uatytf sf hj H 

Spauli, and Thr Lra^ 4 t Mirra/r/ Schesl hy R Jone^ tnd 
S % Sherman, will help jou) 

EXrRCI<i£S 

f Ftnd out more about one of (he leaders at the end of the War 
(eg focji, CIcmencmu, WilsonJ 

2 Say what you kno^e of Uie results of the ^Var tn Rusait and 
Italy 

3 Compare the map of Europe after thclV ir « itlt that of Europe 
m 1914 (Use an atlas and the maps at Uie Iifginn.r>g of this took ) 

4 Shtdy the- maps at the begintung of the Ixwfc m connection 
with fhii chapter jind then wntc a compositjort suggestw) by the 
picture Oft p 273 
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BRITAIN’S GAINS AND LOSSES 

BRITAIN had entered the War to prevent ■Gerni'ahyTfdhl 
destroying the independence of Belgium, and frpm ’gaihihg' 
control of the whole line of coast to the south of ithe-Nofth 
Sea and the English Channel. If a great military and navaT 
power in Europe, such as Germany was, had :gairied.‘{this 
control, Britain would have lost her command pf thdtse^' 
If she had lost command of the sea, she could npt;have 
kept up her defence of the British Empire, which is scattered 
across all the oceans of the world. Britain -ceftaihly 
succeeded in gaining her objects in the War. Belgium 
was, made safe, and gained some territory from Germahyi 
Gefmany was in this way prevented from controlling ffie 
long line of coast facing the south of Britain. Besides/.'this^ 
Germany- lost the naval power that she had been .building 
; u"p . before and .during the War. Also she lost r ail (her 
xblohies;- . So Britain .ended as she :had begun, . with/fiet: 
,Jiia^;supreme and her Empire 'untouched.-; ., - ' 

:(-;('.(But lih .ofder to 'db(a;ll this .Great , 'Britain (.had;; p.hidi. a 
;^eat(price,, and had- ha.d,; to change .her; ways 'yefy(much;; 
(She (bad (to (do .^many things(whiGh;-:she''had' (ndt:dbne:((iri 
dariier'!;^^'^!-^.,-;^^;-:^©^,' ' 'besides; :,keeping;;h'er ; naxy'-;!; at.-(ful] 
(str,ength,i?shb(-built((up 'yia^. hhge " armyi' such- ^a's ' shebhaS 
(neyOr 'had (bhfbhehf ;;To;- go '(bn(biiildihg .;up(.t^^^^ 

:SHe had-tp giy e up, dn' ,^e(middi e;;bf ;th^ 

(QT(rai4h§(^^i'99pb\by;dbpehdinjg.(c)n\y^^^ 
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tr/cry nWc-bodied man fo join Hjs Majesty’s Forces 
Taking the British Empire a« a whole, over eight million 
men joined and served in the armies from beginning to end 
Besides the imliions of men serving in the fii'hlmg forces, 
Uicrfc lAcre more millions of both men and v-omcnengaged 
m the making of munitions of war Also there' were 
thousands of women who gave their services is nurses and 
helpers of the soldiers, and hundreds of thoii«tfids who 
tookovTir men’s tasU> such is the work of postmen, milk 
men and 'bus and tram drivers and conductor* The 
Warwas terribly costly for Britain During the \\ ar ncarh 
a million Britons were killed, and at the end of it the 
National Debt was ten times as luge as it hid been it the 
b^mnmg 

Suddenly all the war time actiMU cciscd, md you may 
vimgme what tremendous difficulties the \\ ar Icit behind 
m our counlrv AU those who had been working for the 
War had to begin ordmiry peace time occupations and the 
millions of soldiers, sailors ind airmen hid to return to 
civil life The country at that time was guided by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd George IIis energy and force 
hid greatly helped the British nation through its terror to 
Its triumph, and he phyed a great part m making the Peace 
Treaties at the end of the War He was 1 member of the 
Liberal Party, but his Minister! had been drawn from evtri 
party, and he wished this kmd of government, which we 
coil a coalition, to go on after the War 

lowirds the end of the War m 1918 a new Act was 
passed gi'ing the right to vote to many people who had 
not had it before This Act cimcd fonvird the work of the 
earlier Acts of tSya, rSfiy and ofwhich you have 

read in earlier chapters The great new thing that die Act 
of 1918 did was to give women the right to vote for, or to 
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be elected as, Members of Parliamerit,, 
fine and wonderful things done in the jWar^v; '.Biaf^ftbtfiin 
was finer than the way the women of .BritJun-^plafledltE'e^^^ 
part. So most Members of Parliament 'at'that;time;’fpfgot 
about all the horrid things done by the .Suffragettes >B;erpm, 
the War, and voted in favour of giving, women- vmef:^ 
Only certain women were allowed to have it then,' but by-a 
later Act, passed in 1928, women were alloweAtoiybte'^^fist 
as men were. So now the position is that' all ^enyaiid 
women of twenty-one years or more are voters fbrParli^^^ 
tnent. • ' 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT ' f 
As soon as the War was over there was-' a^'Crehefal 
Election under the Act of 1918, The result ‘was thaL^ji 
Lloyd George was returned to power for a further period; 
But Parliament and the Government soon found that ithe 
difficulties were almost greater than they could cope with; 
There was great unrest in industr)'- all over the countryj'hnd 
this led to many strikes. The workers gained higher 
wages and better conditions of life. But this made pfices 
rise.;- still higher, and then the workers demanded further 
increased wages. There was work for everybody atffifst,' 
but soon prices got so high that , people' would npt’ibtiy 
mariy tilings . that they had bought before. ‘..Thenftf 
.dropped/ .and a terrible period of unemployment starteEi 
The:^people grew tired of the Government, and/Mr. .Llbyd 
George’s , Coalition . broke up. Another election, ih/i.923, 
gaye -tHe ' Gbnservatiyes a majority, ’ but - this . did'moGlast 
IbngjTor/'Mr. ■ Baldwin, the Prime ' Minister,'' was-' 
at'/ ahAthe%.e^^ in i 9 24/ ; and- .tihen for f le /firs t Timf f 

Labburf (^yermnenit ■was /'forme;A',pndef /MA 
i^Eepphaidi-’;: /f hhf Labbiir ;;’Party / < haf /.been •. .'grpyt ing 


tj nfnt f I 


•ntc CENfRAL crmi e to 

Tha pcJU w seta drtt io^ a vjiv* t> o cnmcl o sa uopo Ua( tuorouga!an In 
l/Kidoa 

grcatlj- Since the rgo6 Llcction, ^rhen labour members 
vrere sent to Parliament for the first time m any numbers, 
Butm 1924 the Labovir Go\crnmcnt was not stroig enough 
to last in face of themanv difficulties it home and abroad 
So, towards the end of 1914, the Conservative Pam, 
unde*" Mr Baldwin, gamed a rnijont) igain There was 
still much distress and uncmplo)mcnt, particular!) among 
the miners In order to keep the wages of miner* up to a 
proper standard, the Government hclpca by making a con 
tnbution or subsidj for a certain time Wien this time 
came to an end in 1926, and the mincr=i had to face a fall 
m wages, there was a great stnkc which lasted for many 
months The Government could do notlimg to help, and 
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{Photo by Topical Press: 

THE tTNEMPLOYED IN LONDON. 

Unemployed men in a queue outside a Labour Exchange. ■ ’ 


50, other great trade unions, such as the railwaymen ah 
;ratisport workers, decided to strike in support of th 
hiners. This was known as the General Strike^ Pof i 
ivhole- week industry and trade were at a standstill.' ' Ther 
yerc;, no trains or ’buses, except a few driven by voluriteeri 
h -,Tohdon tens of thousands of workers could be . 'see: 
valkihg to their work or being helped along by the owner 
)f 'private 'motor-cars, , ' - ' ; . . 

Jr -'The; (^yernment refused to give wayj and theh'. th 
irii6nsl‘^,deGidhd:'.td,’.r^ .to work. •The. miners’ './sttik 
yentYpn,' until-.; the.' miners ;..wer forced- to- give way :,b 
i^t^4ti.ph..-'t .Strike y^as -followed ‘•by .-an • Aci 

>as‘s'e‘d ihyiYy 8,|whicK'.t^^^ of the rightkthat th' 

rade;'hhtohS"%d'-g^ined;;in;:^e'i£irst:^^^^^ 
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ccntilr), ahd in thfe follewvmg^ jcar the Conscrvirnc'’ «rrc 
deftficed at the G-*ncral Uectiqni So m 1929 Mr Mac. 
Donald became Pnmc Mimster once in^re Bur the 
labour Party hid not enough member m ParJument 
to pass^ all the hwa the\ wished to piss I ixition and 
uncmploj ment ro^c higher than ever, and hr 1931 the 
country had not recovered its prosperity 

CHANGES IN EMPIRE GOVERNMENT 
}mportant cicnts tn tiic British Emp/rr followed the 
Great War, Ireland had expected the Home Rule Act to 
be earned out in 1914- But the coming of the War had 
stopped It Many people in the South ot Irelmd retustd 
to take itij part in the War Some went even <0 f r as to 
try to get German help m thcir efforts to gam ilvcir freedom 
In 1916 there was a rebellion in DuWm, whuh had to be 
put down with much bloodshed I rom that tune tiie 
Irish ird to be kept down by force One bod> of men 
determined to fight until a republic was established 
These men ucrc known as Smn 1 emers They uert. 
offered another Home Rule Bill m ly'^o, but the) would 
not accept it, and then tho began a campaign of attacking 
police and soldiers in their efforts to frighten the Bnti'^h 
Government into doing what the) wished 

After much bitterness and useless bloodshed some of 
fhc leading Irish rebels agreed to make 1 irtai) with the 
il'itish Government In 1921 the South of Irclanvl wu«: 
given the same rights as Canada, and so it became a ^clf 
Governing Dommion under the British Crown !t u is 
called the Irish Free State, and it had Us own Parliament 
and a Cabinet of ministers belonging to the parti with tho 
largest number of members m the Parliament Ulster 
refused to jom the Irish Free State It stiH sends members 
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10 th6‘T.irliamcnt at Westminster, tiiougb Jt iaq a I'arjsa- 
jnent of* its own to' pass certain kinds of hv,),^ Many 
ptople hope tlut one day Ulster may hcCojrc part of the 
Irish Free- State, antlso make a united Ircl ind once again. 

.The other Self-Govemingr Dominions became more 
inaependenr .’tfeer rite "War. Thej all joined the League 
of Nations, and each sends representatives to the meetings 
of the AisemW) at Genma. In 1^26 there iris a great 
Imperial Conference in London of ail the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, and ihcrc was another in 1930 AH sorts of 
questions, to do wiUt such things as government and trade, 
were decided at these meetings. The members of the 
Dominion Governments met the members of the British 
Government as equals The people of Canadi, Australia 
and South Africa are now sepante nations, and cm do as 
they wish without fear of mtcrfcrcnce from the Government 
in London, But they remain united inth Great Brium 
Altogether the) form a great union or Commonwealth of 
people under one Crown. 

, There arc other parts of the Empire besides the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Sonic of these, such as India, 
look forward to the da) when they will govern themselves 
in the same way. In 1919 the Indian people were given 
ncw'rights and a fuller share in the government of dicir 
.country. Man) Indians became dissatisfied w ith thi«, an<i 
caused much trouble in their efforts to gam fuller rights. 
The 19 19-Act was to last for ten years \ so m 19^9 an en- 
qulrj’ began to sec whether we might safely go any farther 
4n giving the Indians greater freedom. Scv’cnl tngIi<K- 
mcn toured India and drew up a report. In 1930 a b‘g 
Conference, at" which British statesmen discussed the 
situation with Indian princes and leaders, was opened by 
the King in London. Perhaps before very long India 
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be earned n stage farther totvards hccomn^ ■> Self 
GbSctmii^ Dominion But the p-oblcm ii a % enr difiicult 
bnc>bccau 5 c of the va^tness of Indn and if? rranj diftcrent 
people, religions, customs and conditions Qthu- part-? of 
lh6 Umpire arc known 'iS Croun Colonjcs, such -^s Barbidf s 
and Jamaica In some of these also the nativci. arc beem- 
mng to take i share m the government 
*■< 

PROGRESS AND DEMOCRACY 
Bnbuns -world wide concerns hast made her take a 
great interest m the enormous advances m msention and 
dtscoi cr) that have taken place since the \\ ar 1 here h»s 
been n great imprmemenf tn aircraft dunne the h r few 
jCars Smeral people ha'c crossed the Atlant O nn and 
hate been round the world bv air In the sixteenth i-iiiturj- 
It tooIvTrancis Drake three )cars to go round the wori i u a 
sailmgship In the twentieth century i 7 e{ pelm went round 
the globe m three weeks The question of a\ iition s one 
about which Britain mu«t think i urrat •!«) I etausc 
aircraft, as a weapon of war, is now becoming more ini 
pojtant than ships, on which up to now we havi. aiirxys 
depended for the defence of our coasts Much p op-ess 
has also been made m speed on the land, cspecijUh b> mcain. 
of the motor-car In this advance Br tarn has plavcd a 
bg part, and in 1931 a BriU«h motorist made a revord m 
the United States bv travelling at a speed of z§§ mile:> an 
hour m, a car of British manufacture 

The mscntion of wireless telegraph) hi the Italian, 
Marcom has been agrcit bl»>mgto humamt) By means 
of it, news travels all over the world at an eno“mou-> speed, 
ships can communicate with each other, ami icropbnes zo 
ing on long and dangerous voyages can keep in touen with 
the rest of the world Wireless has brouuhc the vanou 
m— -T 
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\Pkolo by Gooch. 


THE GERMAN AIRSHIP, " GRAF ZEPPELIN,” FLYING OVER THE 
WEMBLEY STADIUJI, NEAR LONDON. DURING THE ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL CUP FINAL MATCH IN 1930. 

This airship went round the world in three weeks, but since that, in 1931, 
two American airmen have performed this feat in an aeroplane in nine days. 


' parts of the world and the Empire very close together. By 
\the aid of wireless we can, for example, listen to' a concert in 
.Vienna, or hold a conversation with someone in ISlew York. 
.. ' ■ Our knowledge of the world has also been greatly helped 
"during the last few years by Arctic exploration. Several 
"ihiportant journeys to the North Pole and South Pole, have 
f been: undertaken by daring explorers. In this ^york Etig- 
•dishtnen,.like Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton, have 
Aplaybd.ia. vefy important part. This kind of exploration 
;;dtelps the advance of science. Also it is itself helped by the 
Cp'rogresYof invention, as shown by the fact, that men have 
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Fittliit * b4 Pmi 

A WiRCLCSS sTVnOS 

lie ni4fa t/ansml tiog ptant at tf« wireles* a Rugb^ in r ngttaii 


Jread) tried to read; the Poles bj acroplinc, bj ain>htp, and 
etxn bj subniannc 

These great inventions of the twendctii ccnlurj w!l 
play a greater md greater part m the educauan of the 
people 1 he wore » c are able to travel speedily from one 
part of the avorld to another, the more v-e shall learn about 
the ViOrld outside out own countrj Ihe broadcasting of 
knowledge ■will help us the better to understand the things 
'around us Th£_niQr.CL_thc nations of the \%orld know 
about one ;^oth£tf the more they are bkely to be peaceful 
auHTrTendly This js the great lesson of hiscorj, and this 
J3 nlijlvc must study, as we have studied m this book, th’* 
history of other hnda as well ai our own 

Our study of the Dajs of Democracy began uith the 
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' outbreak of 'the French Revolution.'./, The ;7FrencK^^ 

• volutionaries. demanded the '“.Rights of Mab 
■ one. '■ The .citizens of Britain and the.iBridsh'>Gj3m^ 
wealth have more rights in the twentieth'Teritufk';'^ 

, Frenchmen asked for in the eighteenth, and study/df this 
period of a century and a half shows what gteat 'chan^esrliak^ 
come about in this way. But our rights gre‘. nf 
Hsunless_w:e, learn ,FQwJ:o^]U?;e„ them^prgp^lyi . V' DebidG rady 
' means that with ever^ right there a duj^j;pj^alI:ourTe^^^^ 
ciSzenSj not only^in, pur .gwn^ cgun in :'eVery; p^er 

country of the world.,, So the Days of Democracy ffbrom 
and will, let us hope, continue for the rest of time,/ 


SUMMARY ■- 

The people of Britain had great difficulty In returning- to the 
ovdinzry work of the efa}^ of peace at'ter their many trials during, i'fht 
War. A new Act (i g 1 8) gave women the vote, and this was.carried 
farther in 1928. In 1 924 the first Labour Government was formed, 
and a second one in 1929. Labour troubles led to the General 
Strike in 1926, and unemployment became worse.. The Irish-, Free 
State was established in 1922. The Self-Governing Dommidhs 
gained new powers, especially after the Imperial Conference of i 926! 
In 1930 a great Conference concerm'ng the government of India 
was' hUd., Since the War Britain has played a great part jn .'those 
myentioiis (motoring, aircraft, wireless, etc.) whidi wrili heip ohdji'e 
work of dernocracy. ' . ' ; '.y 

'’Y-'.V - 'group WORK' 

find out more about tho -'situatibn.dftcrdhe 
War in England, :Ir^^ die Self-Governing Domiiiiohs and.:lhdia 
respectiye1}^v-/.Cd'mpare notes. '-^■f '-.■f/•'''.''i■v/: 

(-,.:f'2/>Cl^’rin■,sectiom study the historj-- of. VQtihgd’govemm&k 
laboiif troubles, and /Imperial affairs in Britain since 'thc./^bnfv'fGi 

Governed, and H. ahdT.yCourt-s.Thrf&wy’ 
if/BnHnh':T}:<Kdi'att 3 'C^^ help you.) - ,Gornpa'fdri6tck.T'= 
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3 Collect pjccurts and eutttngs dctling with imporat t cvMits 
la Bnu/n 2nd tlie Empire darmg the. yatn <ince the ^V’tr Poo) 
the collections. 

41 Class m “lections prepare notes on pt( gress ami nventions dur^ 
mg the twentieth century — eg motoriiigf aircraft, wireless. flVfanv 
books, sucli as Cress) *9 Dueowrtn and Irveriicnt ef tht TnfnU{th 
Cfrturjj \V J Claxton’s Atasirrv of t!e Air and A Williams 
Remanct cfMcdtm Iniffittin, will lidp yoj ) 

5 Make a chart from the above, slitmin|: the acJucvcmems of 
the nvtnticih esnruT) ni various dqiaftJ»ii.Jits 

fXFRCISES 

1 ^tud) a map of the world, noting the position of Btiush 
Self Governing Dominions, Dcpendcmics an i Crswn Colonics 

a. One a short account of (fl) the cstAblishmtrit of the Insh Frte 
Sta'c in S922, or the General Strike of 19:6, or (r) the Indan 
Conference of 1930 

3 Explain briefly wltst is racaiit by democracy, and sliow how 
It storks m Bri'uin 

4. Write a short composition on Bntain j par in the devtlopmeiK 
of any great mvntion of the twentieth century 

5 Study the map at the end of the bewk, snd then write i com- 
position suggested by pictures on pp 286 and 2R8 
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Union ol South Africa formed. 


First Balkan War. 


General Elections. > Death of 'TJawaid A'll. 

Accession of George A 

Parliament Act; ■flation'aI..Ittstunhce.V’'''-J' 5 ’ 
Miners* Strike. tVnrtT.iAh’.i 


Second Balkan War. 


s’ Strike. 'Workmen’s ,'Compensa'tibn- 
. Irish Home- Hule ‘."i.vf.X'- 


Outbreak of Great War. 

-Retreat from Mons. Battle of the Sfarne. 
Italy joins Allies. Dardanelles. Russian 
campaign. 

Defence of ^ Verdun. Battle of Jutland. 
Rumania joins Allies. 

U.S.A. declares war. Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Russia maltes peace. Palestine j 
'.■■•and Slesopotamia campaigns. { 

The Armistice with German}’ and her allies, j 


'rade Union Act. Suffragette .Jfovolncnt in 
Progress. ’ ' 


Disturbance in Ireland. 

Britain declares Waro'h''Germalayif,'iv',’;'A''', 
Formation of Coalition Government.';.;' 


Conscription Act. , tlo'yd 1 . George '■ ; Rinje 
Jlinistcr. Irish Rebellioii.'ti.,; 


' s. 'V "‘j'"' ‘J 


.Treaty of Versailles, 


1918 Representation . of the People, Act-V General 
Election. ’ ' ";i 

1010 I Government of India Act passed.'.^ A.,'' 


•teagtidoflfations.esiahlished. '■ 


i .Difiictillies ; and , 'disturbances folio'wing 
i-;- ; the War in.various parts of the svorld. " 


'. ‘.New powers 'gained by British 'Self-Govern 
j '•'.'Jng Dominions., 


End of Lloyd 'George's' Goverhmentr 


J'iist'JUbourGoveinmcnij'r '-..Ilf;';;- ; 

General Strike. Impejiai 'Cdhfcrcncci'i'A' ’ jj/ 


l:Ehquity into Indian’ Edveimhcnl.' 


iCew.Trade' Vnian’-Aat'J'l- Women '^ven' 
voting rights- w-ith'‘meri;;,‘.i’‘i.-, 
Second LaboiirGoyernmchti V' 
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Autihor of '^ Ariflimeticai DiCtefion^^r;^^ ' 

Books I tp'IV are designed tameettkejiiee^^ 
children from 6 to u years 'oCagef^^ 
bridges the gap between the J^aht/an'd^ 
Schools. ' , . ■ ' ' , -''//•-/ 

Each Book contains a careful selectidnfhf'^sm-l^ 
hundred or more words, which, though 
maliy occurring in the child’s vocabularyi;af 
given age, constantly involve him in 'difficulties 

By means of a graded series of writing exercises’. ' 
and puzzles, the pupil is helped to understahdj'J 
and to spell, die words which he requires ‘ mffiistj.t 
ever}>day life. ' 
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